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THE SUPREME COURT, CIVIL LIBERTIES, AND 
THE BALANCE OF INTEREST DOCTRINE 


Peter BACHRACH 
Bryn Mawr College 


civil liberties without provoking a sharp clash between the justices as to the 

proper function of the judiciary in a democracy. This division appeared 
most explicitly in the expatriation cases, decided by the Court in 1958. To up- 
hold the expatriation acts, Justice Frankfurter declared, “is to respect the actions 
of the two branches of our Government directly responsive to the will of the 
people. .. .”? This view was anathema to justices who believe the Court is 
bound by a literal reading of the First Amendment. “The judiciary has the 
duty,” Chief Justice Warren wrote, “of implementing the constitutional safe- 
guards that protect individual rights. We have no choice but to enforce the 
paramount commands of the Constitution.” * In a recent case involving the con- 
stitutionality of a California obscenity statute,* Justice Black berated the Court 
for deviating from the “commands” of the First Amendment. Justice Frank- 
furter, in his opinion, alluded to Black’s position on the Bill of Rights as “‘doc- 
trinaire absolutism.” 

Undeniably the deep disagreement on fundamental issues of human rights 
that has confronted the judiciary during the past decades has been highly reward- 
ing in the richness of ideas that it has stimulated both within and outside the 
Court. The possibility is not precluded, however, that a prolonged controversy 
can become ingrown and stale. I believe that this has happened in this instance. 
The debate has become stale partly because of the failure of both sides to exam- 
ine the validity of the assumptions underlying their respective philosophies and 
partly because of a philosophic rigidity. The thesis developed in this paper is 
that the presuppositions of both Justice Frankfurter’s conception of judicial self- 
restraint and Justice Black’s stand on the First Amendment are unsound; and 
that if the argument on freedom and the role of the judiciary is again to become 
significant and insightful it must move to new ground. Judicial defense of civil 
liberties in our society does not diminish the democratic element; it calls for a 
doctrine — a doctrine which places the Bill of Rights central to the American 
constitutional scheme of government, but one, nevertheless, which acknowledges 
that the resolution of conflicting interests involving constitutional rights must, as 
is true in other types of cases, rest upon the judgment of the courts. 


G sii does the United States Supreme Court decide a case involving 


I 


The fundamental postulate of the self-restraint position is that the Supreme 
Court is an undemocratic institution; and that, therefore, it must stay its hand 





Note: The writer is indebted to Professor Roland Pennock of the Political Science Department 
of Swarthmore College who read the manuscript and made valuable suggestions. 

‘Dissenting in Trop v. Dulles, 356 US 86, 114 (1958). 

*Majority opinion, ibid., 103. 

"Smith v. California, 4 L ed 2d, 205 (1960). 
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whenever possible in deference to the democratic branches of government. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter is very conscious of the “awesome power of the Court . . . that 
is bound only by our own prudence.” * In describing the Court as “oligarchic,” 
he came very close, in an otherwise routine opinion, to repudiating the power of 
judicial review.® In concurring in the Dennis case, he reminds his colleagues they 
are obligated to perform their task with “humility as well as self-restraint” and 
that the Congress in passing the Smith Act had done nothing that was irrevo- 
cable. “The democratic process at all events is not impaired or restricted. Power 
and responsibility remain with the people and immediately with their representa- 
tives.” ® Again, in his dissent in the second flag salute case, he refers to the Court 
as “an undemocratic aspect of our scheme of government” in making his basic 
point that “responsibility for legislation lies with legislatures answerable as they 
are directly to the people. . . .” 7 His philosophy is eloquently summed up in the 
concluding remarks of his opinion for the Court in the first flag salute case: “To 
fight out the wise use of legislative authority in the forum of public opinion and 
before legislative assemblies rather than to transfer such a contest to the judicial 
arena, serves to vindicate the self-confidence of a free people.” ® 

The philosophy of judicial self-restraint expounded by Justice Frankfurter 
has formidable support in the writings of Judge Learned Hand,’ Professor Com- 
mager,’® and Justice Jackson." They accept the major postulate of the philosophy 
and the conclusion that follows, that for the Court to protect civil liberties by in- 
tervening in the “democratic process” is to concede that “the majority is not to be 
trusted” *? and is a doctrine “wholly incompatible with faith in democracy.” 

The fatal weakness of this democratically oriented judicial philosophy is that 
it is built upon a nineteenth-century model of the democratic process. It as- 
sumes that the “will of the people” exists and that our representative system is 
actually representative of and responsive to the people. If these assumptions 
were true in fact, judicial self-restraint would be an ideal guide for a democrati- 
cally minded court to follow. But unfortunately they have only the remotest 
resemblance to the political process as it actually operates in this country. A 
political system that is characterized by decentralized, undisciplined parties on 





* Trop, op. cit., 128. 

* American Federation of Labor v. American Sash & Door, 335 US 555 (1949). 

* Dennis v. United States, 341 US 494, 525 (1951). 

* West Virginia Board of Ed. v. Barnette, 319 US 626, 645 (1943). 

* Minversville School District v. Gobitis, 310 US 586, 616 (1940). 

* Learned Hand, The Bill of Rights (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958). 

* Henry Commager, Majority Rule versus Minority Rights (New York: Smith, 1950). 

" Robert Jackson, Supreme Court in the American System of Government (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1955). 

*® Commager; op. cit., p. 67. 

* Jackson, op. cit., p. 58. “Each one of us,” wrote Judge Hand, must in the end choose for him- 
self how far he would like to leave our collective fate to the wayward vagaries of popular 
assemblies. No one can fail to recognize the perils to which the last forty years have ¢x- 
posed such governments. . . . For myself it would be most irksome to be ruled by a bevy 
of Platonic Guardians, even if I knew how to choose them, which I assuredly do not. If 
they were in charge, I should miss the stimulus of living in a society where I have, at least 

theoretically, some part in the direction of public affairs.”” Op. cit., p. 73. 
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the one hand and a myriad of well-organized, powerful and articulate interest 
groups on the other leaves little opportunity for the “will of the people” to 
crystallize or assert itself. Moreover, even if the “will of the people” did exist and 
were known, it would not necessarily follow that its will would be obeyed by 
a Congress whose general composition is badly skewed in favor of rural conserva- 
tive constituencies and whose key posts are filled through seniority by members 
who come from one-party areas. Our representative system is sufficiently mis- 
representative so that a majority of congressmen may reject the “will of the 
people” in deference to the will of their constituents who are often a minority 
of the electorate. Finally, even assuming (a) that a majority opinion exists — in 
contrast to the usual case where there are many publics, many opinions, many 
wills; (b) that “public opinion” made itself felt in Washington; and (c) that 
Congress were a representative body, one could not reasonably be sure that the 
wishes of the majority would prevail over the interests of an entrenched minority. 
Public opinion could be ignored by legislators if they believed that the majority 
did not feel strongly enough to change their vote in the next election, or if they 
believed that they could successfully plead innocence under cover of the com- 
plexity and confusion of the legislative process. 

The conclusion is inescapable: the doctrine of judicial self-restraint is built 
upon a series of unrealistic assumptions. If the political process can be more 
realistically explained in terms of group struggle and compromise rather than in 
terms of “the will of the people,” “majority rule,” “public opinion” and the 
like, then it becomes difficult to understand why on principle the judiciary 
ought to defer to legislative majorities. Admittedly the judiciary is not a demo- 
cratic institution, but it is questionable that it can contribute most effectively to 
democracy by deferring to constitutionally doubful legislation which is not in- 
frequently the product of compromise between powerful interest groups who 
represent a minority of Americans. This is not to suggest that judges, unmindful 
of the undemocratic nature of the judiciary, should blatantly substitute their 
judgment for that of the legislators or the executive. It is to suggest that the 
emphasis should be placed on how the Court can maximize its contribution to 
democracy, rather than how it can maximize its abstention from intervening on 
important issues that come before it. It is fallacious to assume that these objec- 
tives are synonymous. 

II 

The First Amendment “commands” are actually in terms of the absolute. 
They state unequivocally that “(Congress shall make no law . . . abridging free- 
dom of speech, or of the press.” Justices Black and Douglas never tire of pro- 
claiming that the Amendment means what it says, that its protected freedoms are 
“wholly beyond the reach of federal power . . . including Congress and this 
Court.” * Their insistence upon a literal reading of the Amendment is based 
negatively upon a distrust in the judgment of the courts,”® and positively upon a 





“Smith v. California, op. cit., 205. 
“See, for example, the dissenting opinion of Justice Black in Beauharnais v. Illinois, 343 US 250, 


265 (1952), and William O. Douglas, The Right of the People (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1958), p. 21, and We the Judges (Garden City: Doubleday, 1956), p. 42. 
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deep faith in freedom; a faith that “when ideas compete in the market for ac- 
ceptance, full and free discussion expose the false and they gain few ad- 
herents. ... We have trusted the common sense of our people to choose the doc- 
trine true to our genius and to reject the rest.” ** Political freedom is valued not 
only as an essential instrument in the determination of public policy, but also as 
the foundation of political obligation in a wemocracy. Contrary to the view cur- 
rently dominant in America, Justices Black and Douglas believe that there is 
no choice in a democracy between freedom and security. An abridgment of free- 
dom weakens “the loyalty of free men” and lessens the opportunity of solving the 
problems that assail America’s security." 

This philosophy cannot help but have great appeal to those who believe 
strongly in freedom. Unfortunately, however, it is built upon the doubtful as- 
sumption that an important clause or section of a constitution can be self-evident, 
subject to no ambiguities requiring judicial interpretation. The very nature of 
a living constitution proscribes such a possibility. Justice Black’s conception of 
the First Amendment is a case in point. He insists that its language is clear and 
unambiguous, that “no law abridging” cannot legitimately be read to mean 
“some laws abridging.” Yet he asserts that the word “liberty” in the Fourteenth 
Amendment should be interpreted to include the prohibitions of the First 
Amendment. In doing so, he must, to all intents and purposes, deny all practical 
significance to the qualifying phrase “without due process of law” of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Furthermore, if the First Amendment is to be made ap- 
plicable to the states through the Fourteenth, then the First, to make sense, must 
be interpolated to read: “Congress nor the States shall pass no law... .” Justice 
Black cannot have it both ways; a self-evident and untouchable amendment on 
the one hand, and a “court-made” amendment on the other. 

Even if there were agreement that the prohibitions of the First Amendment 
were absolute and complete, the problem would still remain as to what it pro- 
hibits. To say that it prohibits the abridgment of freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly is not of great help since the Court is sharply divided as to what in fact 
constitutes these freedoms. In a recent obscenity case,?* for example, the majority 
held that “appeals to prurient interest” is not free speech and, therefore, not 
protected by the First Amendment. The minority disagreed. In Beauharnais v. 
Illinois*® the Court was badly split as to whether leaflets attacking the Negro race 
constituted freedom of speech. In Uphaus v. Wyman,” Justice Clark, for the 
Court, rejected the appellant’s claim that his rights of free speech and association 
had been violated. In fact, by referring to Uphaus’ contention in terms of an 
“interest in associational privacy” he strongly implied that the right of speech 
and association was not even involved in the case. The minority held that 
Uphaus’ rights were violated since there is “a vital relationship between freedom 


* Justice Douglas dissenting in Dennis v. United States, op. cit., 534. 


™ See, for example, Justice Black’s dissenting opinion in Barenblatt v. United States, 3 L ed 2d, 
1115, 1133 (1959). 


* Roth v. United States, 354 US 476 (1957). 
* Op. cit. 
* 3 L ed 2d, 1090 (1959). 
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to associate and privacy in one’s associations. .. .” *4 It is abundantly clear that 
the Court can and does exercise considerable discretion in First Amendment 
cases by narrowly or broadly interpreting what constitutes the protected free- 
doms. Judicial adherence to the word “no” in the Amendment would only in- 
tensify disagreement on the meaning of these freedoms. There is no way out; 
the First Amendment, like other living sections of the Constitution, cannot be 
immunized from the Court’s judgments. 


Ill 


The judiciary is in need of a constitutional doctrine applicable to the First 
Amendment which is free of the defects of excessive judicial abstention and 
absolutism, and, at the same time, is founded upon a recognition of the impor- 
tance of political and civil freedoms to a democratic society. A balance of in- 
terest test, as delineated by Justice Frankfurter in a concurring opinion in Sweezry 
v. New Hampshire*? is, I believe, such a doctrine. Since the Cantwell decision 
in 1940,?* the Court has from time to time decided civil liberty cases by balanc- 
ing conflicting interests, but what might be called a balance of interest doctrine 
was not developed until Justice Frankfurter’s opinion in Sweezy. In the latter 
case the defendant was convicted of contempt because of his refusal to disclose 
to a one-man investigating committee his knowledge of the Progressive party and 
the content of a lecture that he had given at the state university. The Chief 
Justice, joined by Justices Black, Douglas, and Brennan, reversed the conviction 
because the state legislature had failed to authorize the particular inquiry in 
question. Justice Frankfurter disagreed with the Court’s theory, but based his 
vote for reversal squarely on the grounds that constitutionally protected freedoms 
had been violated. He reached his conclusion by balancing the conflicting in- 
terests of “the right of a citizen to political privacy . . . and the right of the State 
to self-protection.” ** Directed at his antagonists on the Court, he stated that 
“striking the balance implies the exercise of judgment. This is the inescapable 
judicial task . . . it is a task ultimately committed to this Court.” 

The crucial question pertaining to a balance theory is how should the con- 
flicting interests be weighted: should they be weighted, equally, or should some in- 
terests, such as First Amendment freedoms, be given additional weight? Justice 
Frankfurter’s answer to the question appears’clear and unequivocal. “For a citizen 
to be made to forego even a part of so basic a liberty as his political autonomy, 
the subordinating interest of the State must be compelling.” ** In speaking of 
academic freedom, he argued that “political power must abstain from intrusion 
into this activity of freedom . . . except for reasons that are exigent and obviously 
compelling.” In other words, the burden of proof is placed upon the state to 
show a compelling reason why the exercise of a constitutionally protected free- 


































* Ibid. 
* 354 US 234 (1957). 

* Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 US 296 (1940). 
* Op. cit., 344. 

* Ibid., 347. 
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dom is actually threatening the safety of the state. The New Hampshire Supreme 
Court concluded that such a threat existed. Despite his philosophy of judicial 
self-restraint and his strong belief in federalism, Justice Frankfurter found upon 
a review of the record no factual basis for such a determination. 

Justice Frankfurter’s conception of the balance of interest test was adopted 
by the Court in the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People v. Alabama*® and in Bates v. Little Rock.2" The question in both cases 
was: can the state compel the NAACP to reveal its membership list without 
trespassing upon freedoms protected by the Fourteenth Amendment? The deci- 
sions turned on whether the state could demonstrate such a compelling interest 
in making public the NAACP’s membership lists as to justfy the abridgment of 
freedom of association. The Court significantly stressed “the vital relationship 
between freedom to associate and privacy in one’s associations. . . .” 7° As in 
Sweery, the Court asserted that the right of privacy is not constitutionally pro- 
tected for its own sake but because it is often —- as in these cases — an essential 
condition to the exercise of freedom of speech and association. In both cases the 
Court unanimously decided against the states since they could not in fact demon- 
strate “so cogent and compelling interest” to override freedom of assembly; a 
freedom described by Justice Stewart in Bates as a right which lies “at the founda- 
tion of a government based upon the consent of an informed citizenry.” * 

The Court also utilized the balance of interest doctrine as a basis for deciding 
the Uphaus and Barenblatt cases.*° But here the doctrine was radically trans- 
formed — transformed so as to tip the scales in favor of the state’s interest. In 
the Uphaus case the Court affirmed the contempt conviction for refusal of the 
defendant to produce a list of guests at a summer camp to the Attorney General 
of New Hampshire during an investigation of subversive activities in the state. 
World Fellowship, of which Uphaus was executive director, was suspected of 
being a “Communist front” organization. In the Sweezy case the Court reversed 
a conviction based upon the same one-man investigation. 

Justice Clark, in writing the opinion for the Court in Uphaus, stated that 
the question for decision was “whether the public interests overbalance [the] 
conflicting private ones.” In sharp contrast to Frankfurter’s concurring opinion 
in Sweezy and the Court’s opinions in the NAACP cases, Justice Clark recognized 
no relationship between what he called “associational privacy of persons” and 
freedom of association. In fact, at the outset of his opinion he distinguished the 
case from Sweezy on the ground that the latter case involved questions of aca- 
demic and political freedoms while “World Fellowship is neither a university 
nor a political party.” He did not bother to explain why constitutionally pro- 
tected freedoms should be so narrowly defined as to exclude the right of as- 
sociation of members of a private organization. 





* 357 US 449 (1958). 

*4L ed 2d, 480 (1960). 

* NAACP v. Alabama, op. cit., 462. 
* Op. cit., 485. 

* Op. cit. 
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His distinction between the Uphaus and NAACP cases is also tenuous. He 
points out that, unlike the closely guarded NAACP membership lists, World 
Fellowship was required under state law to maintain a register, open to inspection 
by the sheriff and the police. However, Justice Clark fails to distinguish be- 
tween such a quasi-public list for the purpose of law enforcement and one that 
might be used by an investigating committee for purposes of exposure. After all, 
Sweezy had delivered a lecture, the contents of which could have been made 
public, yet the Court in that case held that he ‘could not constitutionally be 
compelled to reveal its contents to an investigating committee. 

While Justice Clark strips “associational privacy” of any constitutional pro- 
tection by downgrading it to a “private interest,” he speaks glowingly of the 
state’s “interest of self-preservation, ‘the ultimate value of any society.’ ” Guided 
by this formulation of the balance doctrine, the Court had little difficulty decid- 
ing which of the conflicting interests should prevail. Furthermore, under Justice 
Clark’s version of the doctrine, the state was not required to demonstrate that 
the security of New Hampshire was even remotely threatened by Uphaus’ sum- 
mer camp. This view was in sharp contrast to the one expressed by Frankfurter 
in Sweery that “the inviolability of privacy belonging to a citizen’s political 
loyalties has so overwhelming an importance to the well-being of our kind of 
society that it cannot be constitutionally encroached upon on the basis of so 
meager a countervailing interest of the State as may be argumentatively found 
in the remote, shadowy threat to the security of New Hampshire allegedly pre- 
sented in the origins and contributing elements of the Progressive Party and in 
petitioner’s relations to these.” ** Certainly it cannot seriously be claimed that 
a tiny and unimpressive organization such as World Fellowship represented a 
greater threat to the security of the state than did the Progressive party. This 
is on a par with Justice Clark’s holding, in effect, that constitutionally protected 
freedoms should be so narrowly drawn as to exclude freedom of association of 
members of a politically oriented private organization. Yet on the latter ground 
apparently, Justice Frankfurter went along with the Court’s ruling in Uphaus. 

Justice Brennan wrote a strong dissent. He argued that the Court failed 
to recognize the close relationship between freedom of association and privacy 
that was involved in the case; that it failed to evaluate the facts to determining 
whether “there actually has been demonstrated a valid legitimate end to which 
the inquiry is related”;*? and, that it failed to base its decision on a demonstration 
by the state that it had a sufficiently compelling interest to “overbalance the 
interest in privacy as it relates to freedom of speech and assembly.” ** In effect, 
he maintained that the Court had completely misconstrued the balance of in- 
terest doctrine. On the basis of the record, he concluded that the purpose of the 
investigation was, in fact, exposure for its own sake rather than to lay a founda- 
ua for legislation. 





"Op. cit. 349. 
"Op. cit. 1110. Emphasis supplied. 
* Ibid., 1114. 
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To keep their doctrinaire position clear, Justices Black and Douglas noted 
that they would decide the case on the ground that Uphaus was denied his rights 
under the First and Fourteenth Amendments, but they joined Justice Brennan’s 
dissent because he made clear that the investigating committee had violated the 
Bill of Attainder clause of the Constitution. 

The mechanical version of the balance of interest doctrine was also adopted 
by the Court in Barenblatt v. United States.** Barenblatt, a former college 
teacher, was convicted of contempt because he refused to answer questions put 
to him by the House Un-American Activities Committee as to his membership 
in the Communist party. He contended, among other things, that to be com- 
pelled to answer would violate his rights under the First Amendment. Justice 
Harlan, for the Court, asserted that the question which the Court is asked to 
decide is whether the public interest overbalances the competing private interest. 
The public interest is defined in terms of self-preservation — preservation against 
the intention of the Communist party ultimately to overthrow the government. 
The private interest is confined to the individual interest of Barenblatt and other 
defendants who find themselves in the same plight. Since the investigation was 
related to a valid legislative purpose and since there was no evidence that the 
Committee was indulging indiscrimately in a dragnet procedure, Justice Harlan 
concluded that the governmental interests overbalanced those of the individual. 

Justice Black, with whom the Chief Justice and Justice Douglas concurred, 
wrote a stirring dissent. After protesting against the balance doctrine on principle 
— it is contrary to the dictates of the First Amendment — he argued that the 
Court has ignored its own test. For it is not a balance between competing public 
and private interests. What the Supreme Court dubs Barenblatt’s private interest 
to remain silent is in reality the interest of a free people “to join organizations, 
advocate causes and make political ‘mistakes’ without later being subjected to 
governmental penalties for having dared to think for themselves. .. . It is these 
interests of society, rather than Barenblatt’s own right to silence, which I think 
the Court should put on the balance against the demands of the Government, if 
any balancing process is to be tolerated.” ** On the government side, Justice 
Black asserts that the nation’s interest in self-preservation can best be served by 
allowing its people to think, speak and associate freely without fear of reprisal. 

His argument is in the best of the liberal tradition, but the balance test 
which he would tolerate is as mechanical as the Court’s in Barenblatt and Up- 
haus. For the Court’s judgment would be as circumscribed and its conclusions 
as foregone if the balance were between the government’s interest in security 

(defined in terms of freedom) and society’s interest in freedom, as it is under 
Justices Clark’s and Harlan’s formulation, where private interest is pitted against 
the interest in national survival. 

If the balance test is to be useful as a standard for adjudicating civil liberty 
cases, then members of the Court must refrain from reading into the doctrine 
their own preconceptions. Those of the Court who discount constitutional free- 





* Op. cit. 
* Ibid., 1139. 
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doms must nevertheless recognize that they are — even when Communists are 
involved — societal, not private, interests; and those who discount the danger to 
national security of being undermined by freedom of speech and association 
must nevertheless concede that such a possibility is conceivable. Differences in 
values should be made explicit and argued in relation to the actual facts of the 
case rather than hidden in a rigged formula or stated in terms of an eternal 
principle, unrelated to time or circumstance. 

That is the advantage, as I conceive it, of a balance of interest doctrine along 
the lines suggested by Justice Frankfurter in his concurring opinion in Sweezy v. 
New Hampshire. It is predicated upon a realistic assumption that societal in- 
terests, rights, and principles can come into conflict and that it is ultimately the 
task of the judiciary, based upon the facts and circumstances of a case, to deter- 
mine whether a conflict actually exists and if so which interest should prevail. It 
recognizes the importance of constitutional rights in a democracy by placing the 
burden upon the state to demonstrate why the exercise of these rights is in fact 
a serious threat to important and legitimate interest of the state. It leaves the 
Court unencumbered by the myth that the interest of the state is somehow based 
upon the “will of the people,” as well as the myth that the “commands” of the 
First Amendment are self-evident. It places responsibility for judicial decision- 
making squarely where it belongs, upon the judgment of the Court. 

The fact that the balance of interest test was ignored, yet in name used, to 
justify the convictions of Uphaus and Barenblatt reflects no inherent weakness in 
the doctrine itself. After all, even an absolutist’s interpretation of the First 
Amendment, as was pointed out above, is not immune from being turned against 
freedom. The history of political and legal thought is replete with instances of a 
theory being utilized for a purpose opposite from that which was originally in- 
tended. The late clear and present danger doctrine is perhaps the most recent ex- 
ample in the field of constitutional law. The balance of interest doctrine is bound 
to follow the same fate as its predecessor if the liberals on the Court reject it out 
of hand rather than attempting, through argument on a case-by-case basis, to 
mold it into a useful judicial doctrine. The liberals, for example, could press 
the point, implicitly made by Justice Frankfurter in Sweezy, that Justice Stone’s 
“preferred position” rule must be incorporated into the balance of interest doc- 
trine so as to assure that the burden of proof rests with those defending a restric- 
tion of a constitutional right. 

From their recent opinions it appears that the Chief Justice and Justice 
Brennan are committed to the task of developing a sound balance test, yet it is 
equally apparent that if they are to succeed they need the intellectual and moral 
assistance of their brethren, Justices Black and Douglas. This is not a plea that 
the latter abandon their long and courageous fight for freedom; it is rather that 
they grapple with the issues of freedom in terms of a constitutional doctrine 


which emphasizes the importance of freedom within the context of the real 
world. 
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making the world. Mine, however, knows that it will not remake the 

world. But its task is perhaps even greater, for it consists in keeping the 
world from destroying itself.” * What is the role of the literary artist in the defense 
of human dignity against forces which threaten the existence of humanity itself? 
This is the question which the second youngest recipient of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, until his tragic accidental death early in 1960, sought to answer through 
his life and art. Despite his often-expressed desire to be a writer in the same sense 
that Mozart was a composer, Albert Camus never attempted to place an “aes- 
thetic distance” between himself and the major political issues of his time. With- 
out becoming identified with any party or rigidly defined doctrinal position, he en- 
deavored to become a witness on behalf of concrete, living, powerless human be- 
ings in an age which he saw dominated by social and political depersonalization in 
general and by totalitarianism in particular. 

Although Camus was not a political philosopher by profession, his work has 
considerable value for the student of political ideas, or more generally, of the 
political culture of post-World War II France. Camus stands in that great line of 
French savants and literary artists who have decisively echoed and influenced the 
convictions of many of their compatriots: in this sense he is akin to Voltaire, 


°° P inane EVERY GENERATION sees itself as charged with re- 


Rousseau, and Victor Hugo. Although it is difficult to estimate very precisely the 
impact of Camus’ writings on French public opinion, Professor William May 
seems justified in declaring that “Camus has had a decisive influence on the politi- 
cal convictions of young Frenchmen. ... (Apparently no book has been as effec- 


”»2 


tive as “The Rebel’ in persuading young Frenchmen to reject Marxism.) 

Camus was deeply involved — in deeds as well as in words — in some of the 
major conflicts through which his generation has passed. The political ferment of 
the Popular Front era, the Resistance movement, the reshaping of French demo- 
cratic institutions after the second world war, the response to the challenge of 
totalitarian communism — all these crises elicited his participation and comment. 
He did not commit himself to any organized political party but stood out as an 
individualistic champion of decency, modesty, honesty, and compassion in polli- 
tics. Within the American context, his basically rather simple position might seem 
unimportant, but in a Europe torn by decades of violent revolution and conflicting 
ideologies, his attempt to get at and remain faithful to the concrete human foun- 
dations of all social policy makes him a significant figure in contemporary political 
thought. 

In order to explicate Camus’ basic political ideas, it is necessary first to delin- 
eate his vision of the human situation — the meaning, purpose, and pattern of 
man’s life. From his relatively uncomplicated view of the human condition, cen- 


* Albert Camus, “Camus at Stockholm: The Acceptance of the Nobel Prize,” translated by Justin 
O’Brien, Atlantic Monthly, CCI (May 1958), 34. 


* Letter to the author, March 3, 1959. 
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tering upon a few fundamental themes, emerges the key concept of rebellion, cen- 
tral to his interpretation of and prescriptions for politics. The most significant and 
searching of Camus’ political writing consists of a sustained and reasoned analysis 
of and attack upon totalitarianism, and the discussion of his specifically political 
ideas will deal primarily with this aspect of his thought. Some attention will be 
given, however, to the more constructive aspects of Camus’ political thought, an 
area in which, for the most part, he wrote only sketchily and in very general terms. 


THE HuMAN CONDITION 


Camus’ fundamental perspective was set forth almost in its entirety in the 
four lyrical essays of Noces, written when he was only twenty-three to record 
his own most intimate experiences and his impressions of the natural world. Ob- 
viously, intense personal crises rather than philosophical reading and speculation 
stimuated the formulation of his basic ideas, which may be summarized under 
the headings of man’s joy in nature, the total this-worldliness of life, happiness 
conjoined with absurdity, complete honesty to oneself, and — the concept cen- 
tral to his political thought proper — rebellion. 

Camus’ viewpoint in Noces is radically earth-bound — and so it always re- 
mained. His youthful experience of physical nature resulted in a simple and im- 
mediate joy so intense that speculation about or belief in otherworldly life 
seemed irrelevant. He concluded that it is man’s role in nature to be a happy 
creature, but this does not imply that it is possible to overlook the fact of mortality. 
Life is so good that we desire its eternal continuance. Because the fulfillment of 
this longing is impossible, we must surmount our trepidation at the prospect of 
death and, fully cognizant of our fate, affirm the happiness that we can know. The 
keenness and poignancy of this joy will sustain and enrich our lives if we do not 
delude ourselves by seeking to transcend the limits of mortality. 

Camus’ passionate affirmation of the happy life has the effect of intensifying 
for him a feeling of the absurdity of human existence. If life is joyous, good, and 
infinitely desirable, it is for man the ultimate absurdity that he should be fully 
aware of its inevitable extinction. In Le Mythe de Sisyphe, a more philosophical 
work written a few years subsequent to Noces, Camus seeks to explicate more fully 
the meaning of absurdity and discovers that it is essentially the product of the 
incommensurability of man — who desires total comprehension and eternal life 
—and the universe — which continually offers new mysteries to man’s reason and 
brings about his inescapable death. 

But Camus’ belief that life is absurd did not imply for him weary resignation 
to the whims of an inscrutable fate. For a final significant motif plainly expressed 
in Noces is man’s rebellion against whatever oppresses his mind and body — in 
particular the ultimate oppressor, death. The first clear expression of this theme 
in Camus’ work resulted from an intensely personal experience undergone by the 
young writer when, faced with the imminent possibility of his own death from 
tuberculosis, he traveled through Italy attempting to recover from the dread 
disease. 

In Florence he strolled through the graveyard of the Santissima Annunziata, 
observing that, from the tenor of the epitaphs, it appeared that all those buried 
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there had willingly accepted death. Suddenly he experienced a moment of fierce 
rebellion against such placid resignation: 

Everything within me protested against this kind of resignation. “One must,” said the inscrip- 
tions. But I said no, and my revolt was true. That joy which goes about the earth, indifferent and 
absorbed in itself like a pilgrim —I had to follow it step by step. And as for the rest, I said no. 
I said no with all my strength. These slabs taught me that this was futile... . But today I still 
do not see what futility takes away from my rebellion, and I feel keenly what is thereby added 
to it. 

In this moment of instinctive rebellion Camus discovered that his love for the 
earth, for life in its mingled joy and hopelessness, wes so powerful that he could 
not resign himself to the death which his lucidity would not permit him to over- 
look. The movement of rebellion surged up within him, and he discovered that 
all the forces of the world which aim at the obliteration of human life must be 
resisted. His experiential sequence: life is very good though mortal and therefore 
absurd; yet when the joy of living overwhelms us, we rebel against death and all 
death-bringers; because our revolt is in the name of life, it leads us to a keener 
awareness of the poignant happiness that can be ours if we affirm our allegiance 
to the earth. 

This distinctively individual experience of rebellion, later conceptualized by 
Camus in his attempt to delineate its nature and significance, became in his writ- 
ings the existential standard by which political ideas and empirical polities are to 
be evaluated. Whatever of value we may discover in Camus’ conception of politics 
springs ultimately from his own intensely personal reaction to human mortality. 

But Camus could not speak meaningfully to the life of man in society until 
he had passed beyond his own immediate experience of and reaction to the world 
to arrive at serious consideration of the corporate dimension of man’s life. Al- 
though his early works contain intimations of such a concern,* on the whole it 
seems true that the chaotic circumstances of the war years provided the matrix 
for and a stimulus to Camus’ development beyond the delineation of personal 
experience toward the construction of a positive morality for the individual and 
humane political principles for society. 

Camus’ experiential approach to the formulation of personal ideas and con- 
victions leads to the conclusion that his active participation in the Resistance (as 
editor of the clandestine newspaper Combat) must certainly have affected his 
point of view. A profound sense of human solidarity in the struggle against evil 
and oppression, a visceral contempt for totalitarianism and its treatment of per- 
sons, an upsurging faith in the potentialities of human feeling and intelligence — 
these were some of Camus’ attitudes that were either born or reached maturity 
during the difficult years of the Occupation. 

The most moving and effective expression of Camus’ newly articulated politi- 
cal humanism is his great novel, La Peste (published in 1947), which tells of the 


*“Te désert,” Noces (Paris: Charlot, 1947), pp. 88-89. 


*For example, the “Conqueror,” an exemplary person sketched in Le Mythe de Sisyphe, is neither 
tyrant nor totalitarian. Fully conscious of the ultimate absurdity of life, he has chosen to 
defend the poor and helpless against oppression as his way of rebelling against evil and 
death, the handmaidens of absurdity. See “The Myth of Sisyphus,” The Myth of Sisyphus 
and Other Essays, translated by Justin O’Brien (New York: Knopf, 1955), pp. 85-90. 
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ravages of a bubonic plague epidemic in an Algerian city and of the reactions to 
this crisis of various groups and individuals. Camus indicates on the title page that 
this book is allegorical, but it contains several levels of meaning. In the first place 
it is an allegory on contemporary events, such as the German Occupation and the 
totalitarian world of concentration camps, terror, and wholly depersonalized 
bureaucracy. But even more significantly, the characters and events of La Peste 
give evidence of the development and enrichment of Camus’ conception of the 
human condition. 

In particular, the necessity and efficacy of action in the social sphere are af- 
firmed, in the guise of a patient and determined emergency public health team led 
by a stoical young doctor. Rebellion against the plague — death, suffering, and 
injustice — is presented as the pathway to genuine humanity. The moral solipsism 
of the absurd man is somehow broken into by a feeling that his personal revolt is 
grounded in an experience common to his fellows. Happiness remains of central 
value, but in the sense that furthering the happiness of others becomes a duty for 
the rebel. 

Camus attempted elsewhere to reason out the motivations for the plague- 
fighters’ — and his own — service to humanity, but these intellectual efforts were 
not in themselves very persuasive. The way that Camus felt toward his fellow 
men was infinitely more important to him than the way he thought about them. 
To give hope to the humiliated and the debased was his aim, but — “Not through 
virtue ... but through a sort of almost organic intolerance, which you feel or do 
not feel. Indeed, I see many who fail to feel it, but I cannot envy their sleep.” * 
Camus’ compelling personal vision of the human condition thus traverses a dif- 
ficult route — from its starting-point of life’s absurdity to a radically earth-bound 
and tough-minded humanism, in which instinctive rebellion against suffering, op- 
pression, and death leads to involvement in the problems of human society. 

From this standpoint Camus interprets inodern totalitarianism as the tragi- 
cally corrupted offspring of the rebellion of men against their condition—rebellion 
which is itself essential for the realization of true human dignity. The experience 
of rebellion holds the center of the stage in Camus’ reflections on political life 
and thought, as he seeks to show how it has gone awry in modern times and calls 
for renewed fidelity to true rebellion as the only hope for a just and humane 
social order. 

REBELLION AND REVOLUTION 


In L’Homme révolté Camus attempts to go to the experiential root of that 
kind of rebellion which is especially relevant to politics. Initially he seeks to an- 
swer the question, how does rebellion, insofar as its corporate implications are 
concerned, originate and become actualized in the individual life? It first occurs 
when some oppressed individual, for example a slave, finally utters an instinctive 
“no” to a demand made upon him which he feels simply goes too far in debasing 
his person. In this act, which may well precede conscious formulation of values 
applicable to the situation, the oppressed one, in his negation of the command 
addressed to him, tacitly affirms certain human rights and values. There springs 


*“The Artist and His Time,” The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays, p. 211. 
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up in his consciousness the awareness that within his very being as a living person 
there is something “with which man can identify himself, if only for a time.” ° 
In effect, the human conscience comes to light in the experience of rebellion, 
which in itself proclaims that there are certain limits to the ways in which human 
beings may legitimately be treated. If the rebel becomes willing to die for the sake 
of the values implicit in his revolt, this indicates that these values transcend the 
individual; thereby the rebel emerges from his solitude and is given a reason to act. 

Camus’ analysis of revolt suggests to him that there is in fact a common 
human nature: “Why rebel if there is in oneself nothing permanent to con- 
serve?” * The slave who adjudges a command to deny something fundamental in 
him feels in the same moment that this something is of genuine significance be- 
cause it is common to all men. Rebellion, although it originates in individual 
experience, is not essentially an egoistic movement; individuals will rebel against 
falsehood and the oppression of others as well as against personal suffering. Rebel- 
lion stakes everything on the degree in which it invokes that which is common 
to the community of men. The rebel who defends the oppressed does not so act 
because he identifies himself with them either in a psychological or in a calculat- 
ing manner: “There is only the identifying of destinies and the taking of sides.” * 

Human solidarity is founded upon this positive kind of rebellion and the 
values which it discloses as applicable to all persons. Rebellion which goes be- 
yond the limitations within human nature which it reveals becomes untrue to its 
own experience, destroys human solidarity, and thereby becomes itself pretentious 
and oppressive. This latter variety of rebellion has forgotten that when one revolts 
against suffering, injustice or absurdity, the resultant experience of human solidar- 
ity is best expressed in a neo-Cartesian postulate, “I rebel, therefore we are.” ® 

For Camus, rebellion means not only an individual and collective refusal 
of death and absurdity in the name of nature and happiness; it comes to imply 
resistance to physical or political oppression as well — for such oppression is on 
the side of death and misery in negating men’s freedom and happiness. Camus’ 
basic intent at this point is to establish that there are intrinsic limits to the kind 
of treatment which may be meted out to human beings, if their essential human- 
ity is to be preserved. 

In his attempt to understand the political situation of our time, Camus seeks 
to trace the history of rebellion during the past century and a half. Reinforcing 
and often equivalent to the fundamental level of personal experience of rebellion 
shared by many individuals in modern times are what he terms metaphysical and 
historical revolt. The former evolves into the latter, as the World of revolt be- 
comes the Flesh of history. 

Metaphysical rebellion is “the movement in which a man sets himself 
against his condition and the whole of creation.” *° It is a Western phenomenon, 
for it could occur only in conjunction with Christianity. It is in fact a rebellion 


*L’Homme révolté (Paris: Gallimard, 1951), p. 26. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 
* Ibid., p. 29. 
* [bid., p. 36. 
" Ibid., p. 39. 
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against the image in much of Christian history of the authoritarian God who 
metes out rewards and punishments, despite what Camus sees as His own guilt 
in allowing injustice, cruelty, and death to reign in the world. Metaphysical 
rebellion is not essentially atheistic; rather it is blasphemous in its denunciation 
in the name of unity and justice of the God who is the father of death and the 
supreme scandal. 

But as this explication implies, a frontal attack upon the absolute God was 
not possible so long as Christian faith remained dominant in the West. Medieval 
Christendom believed that it was only just that some men should be masters and 
others servants, that man’s lot was by nature and by right not an easy one on this 
earth; for God Himself had come into history and suffered as a man, showing 
that man was created to suffer: “If everything, without exception, from heaven 
to earth, is bound up in sorrow, then a strange kind of happiness is possible.” ™ 
But as soon as the Age of Reason had for many undermined the validity of 
Christian theology, religious faith could no longer justify the master-slave rela- 
tionship. If Christ were believed to be merely human, God was in fact respon- 
sible for suffering and injustice without Himself participating in these woes. Such 
a God, to men who rebelled against oppression and falsehood, was an abomina- 
tion; hence they denied Him. 

In Camus’ eyes, the central philosophical figure in the rebellion of modern 
men against God and the human condition is Friedrich Nietzsche, in whose 
thought the nihilistic elements latent in metaphysical revolt are clearly articu- 
lated for the first time. For Nietzsche the death of God means that there is no 
law superior to or apart from man nor any lawgiver but man —no external 
standards transcend human values. But this very absence of eternal law does 
not mean solely that “everything is permitted”; it means that nothing is allowed 
apart from human denial or permission. No liberty is possible except in a world 
where both the permitted and the prohibited are delimited. Since man must 
create his own values, Nietzsche proposes to replace all value judgments with “a 
single yes, a total and exalted adherence to this world. ... Total adherence to 
total necessity, this is his paradoxical definition of freedom.” ** In effect, fate 
becomes divine and the world, as the ultimate, is god. As part of the world, men, 
by wholeheartedly accepting and affirming its reality partake of the divinity: “To 
say yes to the world repeatedly is to re-create the world and oneself at the same 
time, to become the great artist, the creator. ... Divinity without immortality 
defines the freedom of the creator.” ™ 

Camus indicates that Nietzsche’s nihilism implies that man lives without 
restraints, except for those he places upon himself; that he can re-create the 
world in whatever image he desires. And though Nietzsche did not so conclude, 
it is possible to use his ideas to justify, as did the Nazis, the conclusion that to 
say yes, unqualifiedly, to the world, includes affirming the legitimacy of murder. 
Nietzsche goes beyond nihilism in leaping from the negation of the ideal to its 


" Ibid., p. 53. 
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* Ibid, p. 98. 
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secularization: he concludes that since men cannot attain to salvation through 
God, their salvation must come through their own efforts on earth: “Philosophy 
secularizes the idea. But tyrants come, and soon they secularize philosophies 
which put them in the right.” ** This was the fate of Nietzsche’s thought at the 
hands of National Socialism. 

As Camus views the recent past, metaphysical rebellion and nihilism have 
continually revealed the visage of human protest against the injustice and absurd- 
ity of Creation and the human condition. Nihilism concludes in declaring the 
solitude of all earthly creatures and the nothingness of all morality. But few 
have been able to live with these conclusions; most rebels have sought to re-create 
the world and its values in their own image, often by unleashing personal desire 
and the will to power, ending in suicide, madness, murder, and destruction. 

But in its essence, Camus asserts, true rebellion can never be other than a 
protracted protest against death, the fact of man’s mortality, which seems to 
deprive life of all significance: “Rebellion demands, not life, but a meaning for 
life.” #® Rebellion that remains faithful to its inspiration seeks to create this rai- 
son d’étre for humanity by struggling against evil in the form of unjust suffering. 

The rebellion against God as the creator and preserver of an evil and absurd 
world is, as Camus sees it, the beginning of both tragedy and triumph for modern 
man. In his revolt man pledges himself to build the only kingdom — that of 
Justice — which can replace the realm of Grace, to reunite the human com- 
munity upon the debris of the divine community: “Kill God and build a Church 
— this is the constant and contradictory movement of rebellion.” 7 The tragic 
side of this effort to build the Church of Rebellion is contemporary totalitarian- 
ism, the joint product of metaphysical revolt and political revolution. It is the 
totalitarians who have carried into effect the dictum of the nihilistic rebel, who 
adds to the “I rebel, therefore we are” of the original experience of revolt a 
second postulate, “And we are alone.” ** 

The principles of metaphysical rebellion were first actualized in historical 
form, Camus contends, in the events of the French Revolution. The year 1789 
saw more than a revolt against tyranny; the principle of divine right and the le- 
gitimacy of the Kingdom of Grace were attacked in the name of absolute Justice. 
A civil religion was established by Jacobins who believed themselves to be dis- 
ciples of Rousseau. All were required to worship at the altar of Truth, Justice, 
and Reason, the new triune godhead. But abstract principles are inherently of 
feeble attractive powers, and “to worship a theorem for a very long time faith 
is insufficient; thus a police force becomes necessary.” ** The Reign of Terror 
was employed in a quest for the total realization of a virtuous national unity. 

In Camus’ view, the most important thinker in the onward march of histori- 
cal rebellion is Hegel, in whose thought all values, even the shadowy Jacobin 
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triumvirate, lose their transcendent status and become wholly incorporated into 
the flux of history. But inasmuch as Hegel asserts that certain values are capable 
of full realization in the course of the historical process, they become absolute 
ends or goals and no longer serve as landmarks or guides for the regulation of 
means. The good and true become that which survives the inexorable process of 
the historical dialectic; in other words the successful, the efficacious. The only 
ethical guide to the choice of means is then a purely pragmatic criterion, as the 
end of history becomes an all-consuming passion, justifying any means that will 
lead to its realization: “One must act and live in terms of the future. All moral- 
ity becomes provisional.” ** 

Hegel’s only suggestion for a provisional ethic was conformance with the 
customs and spirit of the times. Camus points out that more revolutionary spirits 
than Hegel were to accept his basic premises but reject his conformism in the 
name of a more “active fatalism” which sought to help along at break-neck speed 
the “inevitable” movement of history toward its sublime consummation. To 
the Jacobin legacy to totalitarianism — the principle that the state as the incarna- 
tion of virtue may be protected and aggrandized by terror — Hegel adds im- 
measurably by reinforcing the principle that the end justifies the means. If no 
values transcend the flux of history, and if one knows that history is proceeding 
tortuously but inexorably toward a future incarnation of virtue perfected in all 
mankind, who can adjudge one guilty if he employs any means — murder, con- 
centration camps, total regimentation of human lives — in passionate dedication 
to the consummation of the glorious future? 

Camus states, however, that before such immanent ends could inspire the 
totalitarian spirit, Hegel’s philosophical idealism had to be materialized, con- 
joined with rebellion against immediate injustice, and rationalized in terms of the 
revolutionary aspirations of an age. For contemporary “rationalized” totalitarian- 
ism, therefore, Karl Marx is the prophet of truth. But in addition to his heavy 
reliance upon Hegel, Marx is also greatly indebted to Christianity and to the 
bourgeois spirit of his time, as well as to the scientific way of thinking. 

Initially, Camus asserts, Marx rebelled against the way in which nineteenth- 
century capitalists treated their workers — as sub-human implements rather than 
men. This was the genuinely human impulse of the true rebel. But when Marx 
attempted to rationalize and systematize his rebellion, philosophic, religious, and 
environmental influences turned his thinking into a prophetic ideology; and his 
role as a realistic social critic gradually receded in importance as prophecy be- 
came a consuming passion. 

From Christianity Marx appropriates both the idea of linear history progress- 
ing toward a goal and a spirit of totality. From the first of these concepts, Camus 
avers, Christians had deduced that nature was but the raw material of history, 
to be worked upon, transformed, and mastered by men in the course of human 
endeavor. Marx secularizes this idea so that man in his thought becomes not only 
the master of nature but also the lord of history. 





* Ibid., pp. 179-80. 
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The Christian belief that God is totally sovereign over human life is also 
secularized by Marx, in whose thought revolutionary ideology claims omniscience 
and omnipotence. Camus declares that this Christian idea, cut loose from its 
religious moorings, has become murderous: “Those who claim to know and reg- 
ulate everything end up by killing everything.” 2° This secularized spirit of 
totality, incorporated into contemporary dictatorships in large measure because 
of Marx’s influence, has been of crucial significance in the development of the 
institutions of the totalitarian state — for example organized terror, concentration 
camps, and all-pervasive multi-tiered bureaucracy. 

Camus points to the bourgeois ideas of inevitable scientific progress and 
direct correlation between the course of industrial production and the develop- 
ment of human nature as influencing crucially Marx’s thought. This resulted in 
his retaining what Camus considers the basic error of modern industrial society 
— to regard human beings as expendable commodities in the onward march of 
economic and political “progress.” This tendency has been most fully realized 
by the totalitarian regimes which justify themselves as champions of true human- 
ity. Such was not Marx’s real intent; Camus indicates that part of the ethical 
grandeur of Marxism consists in its creator’s vehement protest against the in- 
dignity and meaninglessness of work in modern society, against the treatment of 
persons as things. : 

But Marx shares the fate common to most prophets: his message is modified 
or ignored by his ostensible followers when it conflicts with their fundamental 
intentions. And Camus declares that in fact a basic premise of Marx’s thought 
does justify the totalitarians as his heirs. For Marx the single overriding value is 
absolute justice, and this can be realized only in the classless society — which 
would come into existence only at the conclusion of violent and bitter class war- 
fare. One does not become overly concerned about the morality of one’s tactics 
when engaged in mortal combat; the end of the classless society justifies any 
means necessary to its attainment. 

Camus indicates that Marxian socialism has become a religion of history — 
a faith with an immanent parousia and a provisional ethic consisting of nothing 
but the doctrine of success in its most unvarnished form. The victory of Bol- 
shevism in Russia gave the Marxists their opportunity, and Lenin represents a 
crucial turning-point. In his writings and his active leadership during the forma- 
tive years of the Soviet Union he showed an overriding concern for the attain- 
ment of goals. Forced by circumstances to be more practical than Marx, he for- 
mulated the conception of an elite guard of dedicated professional revolution- 
aries, who would plan the insurrection and govern thereafter — as long as neces- 
sary — as representatives of the true will of the proletariat. The result has been 
governance by a self-perpetuating oligarchy or a dictator — the authority theo- 
retically charged with the obligation to determine what means are most effica- 
cious under given conditions for the final realization of revolutionary aspirations. 


* “Deux réponses 4 Emmanuel d’Astier de la Vigerie,” Actuelles: Chroniques, 1944-1948 (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1950), p. 198. 
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These rulers have not hesitated to avail themselves of such techniques as mass 
murder and systematic injustice, perpetrated in the name of justice and humanity. 

In contrast to this “rational” or ultimate goal-directed terror of the histori- 
cally actualized Marxian state, Camus discusses the “irrational” terrorism of the 
fascist (including German National Socialist) state, indicating however that the 
two types of totalitarianism spring from the same philosophic and spiritual roots. 
German Nazism was a horrendous vulgarization of certain ideas of Hegel and 
Nietzsche, but despite (or perhaps because of) its philosophic degeneracy, it was 
none the less deadly in effecting the premise that the death of God and the im- 
possibility of transcendent values mean in practice that might makes right. Hitler 
and Mussolini were the first to build “a State on the idea that nothing has mean- 
ing and that history is nothing but chance and force.” ** 

The fascists did not attempt to escape nihilism by positing an absolute and 
rational end to history as had Marx, but as in communist theory and practice, so 
for the fascists, any means is justified, because “the success of an action is set up 
as an absolute goal.” *? Therefore terrorism and force came to be the accepted 
modes for achieving any particular end in the fascist states; the application of 
these means was not justified by any ultimate goal, hence was more “irrational” 
than the program of communist totalitarianism. Action, force, strength, mili- 
tancy — these were the genuinely meaningful facts of history from the fascist 
perspective. Camus believed that this form of totalitarianism also represents a 
betrayal of man’s rebellion. Both the true rebel and the nihilist have been over- 
whelmed by their experience of the world’s injustice and absurdity, but the faith- 
ful rebel has continued to struggle against these forces, whereas the nihilistic 
fascists cooperate with them. 

To recapitulate Camus’ view of the roots and essential nature of totalitarian- 
ism: this diabolical form of society, whether “rational” or “irrational,” has come 
to exist because of the failure of men to be true to their rebellion against absurd- 
ity and injustice. In his initial experience of revolt the rebel senses values com- 
mon to man qua man. The primary datum given in this experience is an intuitive 
awareness of human solidarity—‘“I rebel, therefore we are.” From this knowledge 
ought to spring a profound respect for the dignity of all individuals, with whom 
the rebel shares a common fate. All abstract and futurized ideals must be sub- 
ordinated to a concern for concrete and immediate human needs, to the struggle 
against present injustice and oppression. Man in his rebellion against an unjust 
sovereign God should not invest himself with an illusory pseudo-divinity. To be 
true to himself and to his fellows man must remain fully human, taking into 
account the limitations placed upon his vision and efforts by finitude and 
ignorance, employing none but just and humanitarian means in his incessant 
struggle against present evil. Camus finds totalitarian “revolutions” intolerable 
on the basis of values which continually oriented his thought: happiness as man’s 
highest good, fidelity to the earth and to concrete persons, and rebellion in the 
name of life and happiness against death and its cohorts. 


*L’Homme révolté, p. 222. 
*“Le socialisme mystifié,” Actuelles, p. 150. 
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REBELLION AND PouiticAL MopeEsty 


As a champion of threatened human values, Camus did not give as high 
a priority to the elaboration of his poltical aspirations as to his denunciations of 
the forces which he feared might obliterate all possibility of a sanely human 
society. Thus much of what might be termed his political “prescription” con- 
sists simply of admonitions to rebel against particular forces of inhumanity. The 
basic political values that he espoused were rather clearly delineated in his 
various writings (most of an ad hoc nature), but his ideas for incorporating these 
values into political structures were set forth, on the whole, in general and 
nebulous terms. 

Camus’ trenchant critique of totalitarianism does not mean that he was 
perfectly content with contemporary non-totalitarian society. In fact he con- 
sistently attacked the social and economic injustices, conformism, and sterile 
ideologies of bourgeois society. At the heart of Camus’ dissatisfaction with his 
own society was rebellion against what he considered to be the ultimate injustice 
—the death penalty. As one who loved and affirmed life and its joys as man’s 
highest good, Camus was implacably opposed to man’s taking the side of death. 
One of the few political “causes” with which he persistently identified himself 
was the abolition of capital punishment, and he directed his keen intelligence 
and moral vigor to a rigorous analysis and condemnation of the death penalty as 
maintained in France.** 

Camus employs many telling arguments in his demonstration of the evils of 
the guillotine. But from the explicit perspective of his own presuppositions, 
Camus’ principal objection to the death penalty is its totality and irreparability. 
No one is wise or good enough to be justified in making ultimate claims upon 
the lives of others. Society, which claims the right to administer the death 
penalty to murderers, must itself assume much of the responsibility for their 
crimes. Camus clearly recognizes that individuals must be held responsible for 
their acts if social cohesion is to be maintained at all. But the influences of 
environment make it impossible for anyone to be totally responsible for what he 
does, and total punishment cannot be justified: “The death penalty, which is 
satisfactory neither as an example nor as an instrument of distributive justice, 
usurps in addition an exorbitant privilege in claiming the right to punish a guilt 
that is always relative with a definitive and irreparable punishment.””* 

Camus argues that justice must become modest if it is to be effectively just. 
The very finality of total punishment consitutes a pretension to omnipotence on 
the part of society; there is no assurance that those who are executed are the 
unredeemable or even the guilty—‘“justice” has been known to err. Punishment 
as such should not be abolished but only irreparable punishment; its ultimacy is 
unfitting to man, a finite and imperfect creature. Sparing a murderer’s life makes 
it at least possible for the most hideous criminal to do some good which may 
partially offset the evil for which he is responsible. Capital punishment is simply 


*™ See “Réflexions sur la guillotine,’ Albert Camus and Arthur Koestler, Réflexions sur la peine 
capitale (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1957). 
* Ibid., p. 158. 
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inconsonant with the human condition as Camus envisions it: “Capital judg- 
ment breaks up the only undeniable human solidarity, solidarity against 
death. . . .””5 

A basic reason, Camus believes, that capital punishment is retained is that 
political society itself has been inflated to become the end and purpose of human 
existence, that its conservation and historical success have become overriding 
values. The state has become the most pretentious of murderers—actually in 
certain countries and potentially in all that retain the death penalty. No longer 
is it men’s primary need that society defend itself against uncooperative indi- 
viduals; rather individuals must now ward off the secularized religious claims of 
the state: “How can mid-century European society survive without deciding to 
defend persons, in every way possible, against statist oppression? To prohibit 
putting men to death would be to proclaim publicly that society and the State 
are not absolute values, to decree that nothing authorizes them to legislate 
definitively or to produce the irreparable.”** The abolition of the death penalty 
should be the first article in the legal code of a United Europe. This provision 
would be the first—and most important—step toward a moderate, rational, and 
genuinely human society. 

Camus’ opposition to capital punishment was clearly derived from his 
rebellion against the forces of death. He did not believe that men are justified in 
shattering intentionally the complicity that exists among them by virtue of their 
sharing a common fate. The simple existence of physical life was in his view 
unquestionably good; in fact it is the ultimate of human knowledge and experi- 
ence. He found himself highly critical of his own society as well as totalitarian 
ones, because they share a common pretension to a degree of wisdom and virtue 
sufficient to justify the negation of human life. Camus believed that the first 
requirement of a society which will cease to create despair in men’s hearts is to 
restrict justice to the modesty and earthly character which epitomize the true 
rebel—the man who is fully aware of and responsive to the limitations and 
potentialities of the human condition. 

At the heart of Camus’ constructive political thought is not a program or a 
doctrine, but certain values, and above all a spirit of “measure”—a determination 
to remain faithful to the limits of human nature. The rebel realizes that a quest 
for total justice inevitably debases men and altogether negates justice. But as a 
combatant against unhappiness and oppression the rebel cannot resign himself 
simply to ignoring and living with the injustices of society. The true rebel under- 
takes the difficult task of finding a middle way between amoral revolutionism 
and passively immoral quietism. He remains acutely aware that as a finite being 
located within the historical process he cannot transcend its fluxes and relativi- 
ties so as to comprehend its total meaning and thereby be justified in attempting 
to force his fellows into the mold of a universal pattern. Man’s enterprises are at 
best calculated risks, for even the best of intentions are sometimes betrayed into 
the commission of gross injustice. 


* Ibid., p. 169. 
* Ibid., p. 175. 
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Political action that truly seeks to realize a greater degree of justice for men 
in history will be true to the human condition and to the limitations of history 
if it proceeds in a spirit of consent to relativity, if it seeks only proximate ends. 
Camus in effect desires a transvaluation of historicist (Marxist or nihilist) values: 
“The end justifies the means? Possibly. But what justifies the end? To this 
question, which historical thought leaves hanging, revolt replies: the means.”?” 
Although the rebel seeks to make society more nearly just by working for human 
happiness, these ends cannot be attained through the use of means which utilize 
injustice and increase men’s unhappiness. 

His values and approach led Camus to the espousal of liberal democracy as 
the most desirable form of government. He believed that within his experience 
of revolt the rebel catches a glimpse of human solidarity in a complicity against 
death and will therefore seek to nurture this complicity by keeping open the 
channels of communication between human beings. This makes the liberal 
democratic value of free speech extremely significant, for it alone enables men to 
realize their common destiny and engage in mutual effort in accordance with 
their essential solidarity. Camus called for the creation and maintenance of a 
civilisation du dialogue, in which each man would be free to express his views in 
the common struggle against the injustice of man’s lot. But the building of this 
civilization can only be gradual and painstaking; every democratic freedom 
realized in practice thus far must be protected to prevent recurrent attacks upon 
human dignity in the name of absolute justice. 

Camus purported to derive from the passionate experience of rebellion such 
values as empiricism and modesty in politics, the relativity of ends and the in- 
violability of means, as he sought to bridge the gap between the European revo- 
lutionary tradition of the past two centuries (epitomized for him by Marx and 
Nietzsche) and parliamentary democracy which operates on the common-sense 
level, such as (proverbially at least) that of Great Britain. Camus was both 
opposed to political messianisms and distrustful of a bourgeois order which he 
believed showed little concern for the advancement of authentic social justice. 


CONCLUSION 


Albert Camus’ contribution to political understanding consists in large part 
of his quite individual attempt to interpret the origins of totalitarianism. He 
approached this extremely involved historical and theoretical problem from the 
perspective of a sensitive and philosophically knowledged literary artist, seeking 
to communicate to intelligent and morally concerned persons the meaning and 
potentialities—for good and for evil—of the European revolutionary tradition. 

Camus’ emphasis on the ideological roots of totalitarian society is scarcely 
unique, but his approach is highly personal and reveals something of the nature 
of the individual and social tensions that characterize the life of “post-Christian 
man.” For Camus contends that rebellion by rationalists, romanticists, and 
moralists against the Christian tradition has been the crucial shaping force in 
the development of a philosophical and literary climate in which communist and 





*L’Homme révolté, p. 361. 
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fascist ideas could emerge.** But unlike theorists such as Jacques Maritain and 
Emil Brunner, Camus does not regret the rebellion against God but concurs in it, 
seeking only to limit its claims and objectives wholly to the sphere of human 
knowledge and action. Thus he rejects both the trans-historical messianism of 
communism and fascistic nihilism as creators of new gods to oppress mankind. 

Camus, in his personal rebellion against injustice and death, hovered at 
times on the fringes of contemporary revolutionary movements. His preoccupa- 
tion with the absurdity of life clearly marked him, in his earlier years, as a 
potential nihilist. And for a brief period during his youth he was a member of 
the Algerian Communist party—but commenting on this experience he said, “If 
| was once a communist, I have never been a Marxist.””* 

Not only do Camus’ personal history and tortuously constructed philo- 
sophical viewpoint make for a note of peculiar authenticity in his treatment of 
totalitarian ideology, but his widespread literary interests bring to the attention 
of political theorists and historians of ideas the illustrative significance of such 
artists as the Marquis de Sade, Lautréamont, Dostoevski, and Rimbaud, as publi- 
cists of blasphemous rebellion and/or nihilism—creators, in part, of the moral 
vacuum in which new messianisms could flourish. 

In addition to his broad-ranging approach to crucial questions of political 
development, Camus presented certain quite specific critiques and proposals, for 
example in his essay opposing capital punishment. In that instance he produced 
one of the most logical, trenchant, and convincing contributions to the steadily 
growing controversy surrounding the death penalty. This brief work illustrates 
his great talent and sensitivity as a social and political moralist, and in particular 
it points up the relevance to non-totalitarian societies of his denial of the validity 
of totality as a category for political thought and action. 

As repeatedly pointed out in this article, Camus bases his denial of totality, 
and in fact almost the entirety of both his critical and constructive political 
thought, on the notion of rebellion against absurdity, injustice, and death. The 
question which must be asked is whether values may be validly derived from 
this phenomenon of experience. Rebellion — because it is primarily existential, 
not conceptual in nature — is an ambiguous term in Camus’ writings. But he 
clearly sought to extend its significance beyond the individual’s experience to 
make of it a social imperative, in order that nihilism might be transcended. 

However, in attempting to vindicate rebellion as the source of knowledge 
of the commonness of human nature and of genuinely humane values, Camus 
seemed in fact to postulate an unempirical kind of “pure” revolt; in effect he im- 
plicitly affirmed certain standards prior to revolt itself by which rebellion and 


” Cf. Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1956), pp. 87-88: “. .. in spite of these sharp conflicts be- 
tween totalitarian ideologies on one hand and the Christian and Democratic heritage on the 
other, it is only within the context of this heritage that the ideologies can be fully under- 
stood.... There is ...a style of living involved that calls for transcendent explanations of 
what is right. When the theological explanations become untenable as a result of the decline 

f religious faith, these ‘secular religions’ then fill the vacuum.” 
*Qu ae by Pierre Aubery, “Albert Camus et la classe ouvriére,” French Review, XXXIII (Octo- 
er 1958), 20. 
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the acts in which it results are to be evaluated. Despite Camus’ contention to 
the contrary, rebellion alone cannot furnish us with values — the rebel acts for 
the sake of pre-existent norms, though they may be implicit rather than overtly 
acknowledged. Even Camus’ youthful rebellion against mortality was motivated 
by the love of life and joy in nature that he knew and treasured as the good prior 
to the poignant moment of metaphysical revolt he experienced in Florence. A 
particularly discerning critic points up the shakiness of Camus’ position: 


Certainly, as Camus thinks, all revolt entails a value, but actually values of different kinds: pleas- 
ure, excitement, freedom, etc. By choosing the master-slave relationship as the prototype of revolt, 
Camus can indirectly call upon a long tradition which does not find the justification of revolt 
in the act itself but in principles of another order which precede it. . ... Camus minimizes the role 
of egoism in revolt. If revolt, however, is conceived in all its variety, egoism, with its companion 
miscalculation, is often at the root of it. The purity of revolt is a fiction.” 


But although Camus’ method may not be entirely faithful to the canons of 
logic — or indeed to empirical reality — he believed that he had succeeded in 
authenticating certain basic values by building upon the sole foundation of per- 
sonal experience. And despite the philosophic weaknesses of his approach, his 
political legacy includes a compelling and relevant justification of liberal demo- 
cracy, a proximate perspective on political justice, and a quietly authoritative 
defense of concrete persons against the de-humanizing effects of totalitarian 
ideology and practice. He sought to demonstrate to his compatriots that their re- 
volutionary tradition has been partially responsible for the betrayal of man in the 
contemporary world but that it contains resources which, if combined with their 
own instinctive rebellion against inhumanity, can lead modern Europe to the con- 
struction of a civilization in which human nature will be cultivated rather than 
controlled. 


*® Kermit Lansner, “Albert Camus,” Kenyon Review, XIV (Autumn 1952), 575. 
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‘i HE SECOND SESSION of the Eighty-sixth Congress convened on Janu- 



















ary 6, 1960, in the face of less expected major legislation, perhaps, than 

at the beginning of any session in years. The great steel strike, the longest 
in our history, which had caused anxiety for legislation on that subject, had been 
settled on January 4. The majority leader of the Senate, who was always in close 
contact with the Speaker of the House, was urging the chairmen of the standing 
committees of the Senate to move with dispatch in the disposition of their work 
with an objective to adjourning Congress before the first presidential nominating 
convention. The biggest hurdle for the Senate before that date line was the agree- 
ment between the leaders to call up a civil rights bill by mid-February. The 
Speaker had also invited supporters to enact such legislation. The legislative out- 
look, therefore, was naturally affected by the forthcoming presidential election, 
with the choice of candidates more than likely to come from the Senate. 

In this climate the President delivered his State of the Union message in 
person to a joint session of Congress on January 7. He opened his remarks by 
stating that the “United States shall become an ever more potent resource for 
the cause of peace,” the theme to which a great deal of his speech was devoted. 
Later in the address he added: 








Among current problems that require solution participated in by citizens as well as Govern- 
ment are: the need to protect the public interest in situations of prolonged labor-management 
stalemate; the persistent refusal to come to grips with a critical problem in one sector of Ameri- 
can agriculture; the continuing threat of inflation, together with the persisting tendency toward 


fiscal irresponsibility; in certain instances the denial to some of our citizens of equal protection of 
the law.” 
















The remainder of the Administration’s program, the basis on which Con- 
gress founded its proposed legislation for the session, was submitted to Congress 
in his budget message of January 18,” the economic report of January 20,° and the 
following series of special messages submitted from time to time: interest rates 
on treasury issues, on January 12;* National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
recommending various amendments thereto, on January 14;5 agriculture, on 
February 9;* transfer of functions from Department of Defense to the NASA, on 
January 14;7 mutual security program, on February 16;* International Develop- 
ment Association, on February 18;° postal rate increases, on March 11;'° liberaliza- 
tion of restrictions upon immigration, on March 17; export trade, on March 
17; President’s legislative program, on May 3; legislative program on August 
8" and sugar act problems, on August 23.'° 





Nore: Dale Thomas assisted in checking footnotes. 


‘HL. Doc. 241. *H. Doc. 330. " H. Doc. 360. 
H Doc. 255. *H. Doc. 297. * H. Doc. 359. 
*H. Doc. 268. *H. Doc. 343. *H. Doc. 385. 
“H. Doc. 294. * H. Doc. 345. *S. Doc. 115. 


*H. Doc. 296. ® H. Doc. 357. *® See 86 Cong. Rec. 16039 (1960). 
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ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


The political and organizational structure of the two houses remained prac- 
tically unchanged from that of the previous session.’* There was no change in the 
chairmanships of the standing committees of either chamber. A few changes 
occurred in the committee memberships resulting from the arrival of new mem- 
bers to fill vacancies; this, in turn, occasioned shifts by some of the incumbent 
members.'? Any changes in the membership were insignificant;?* the Senate con- 
vened with 65 Democrats and 35 Republicans, and the House with 280 Demo- 
crats, 152 Republicans, and 5 vacancies.” 


PROCEDURE AND BusINESS TRANSACTED 


In terms of hours it was a long session. Congress convened on January 6 
and adjourned sine die on September 1, both houses having taken a recess for a 
period over the presidential conventions.*° The Senate actually sat 140 days and 
the House 124, compared with 140 and 141 respectively for the previous session. 
Table I summarizes the work of the session as compared with the previous one.” 

The Senate was in session for 1,188 hours and the House for 512 as com- 
pared with 1,009 and 527, respectively, in the previous session. 

From a statistical point of view, the program enacted was very late getting 
underway. The Senate proceeded promptly to the consideration of four major 
bills as follows: (1) S. 2436, revision of the federal election laws; (2) S. 694, a 
proposed Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1960; (3) S. J. Res. 39, proposed constitu- 


* Some conflict occurred within the majority party on policy determination as shown by proceed- 
ings of the Senate on January 11, when Senator Gore spoke on “Party Policy” and others 
participated in the discussion. For details on organization and structure for the first session 
of the 86th Congress, see Floyd M. Riddick, “The Eighty-sixth Congress, First Session,” 
Western Political Quarterly, XIII (1960), 113-16. 

* For such changes see: S. Res. 251, 297, 371, and H. Res. 417, 420, 444, 484, 590, 605. 


* During the year, five members of the House died and one resigned to become senator; five were 
sworn in during the year to fill vacancies, three of which were created in 1959. 

In the Senate, two seats were vacated, but three were filled, one coming over from the 
previous year. Senator Burdick was elected on June 28 to replace Senator Brunsdale, sworn 
in on January 6, who had been appointed to fill the vacancy created by the death of Senator 
Langer, as of November 8, 1959, until an election was held. Senator Neuberger died on 
March 9, 1960, and Senator Lusk was appointed to fill that vacancy until the November 
election, which was won by Mrs. Neuberger. Senator Hennings died on September 13, 1960, 
after sine die adjournment and Edward V. Long was appointed by the Governor to fill that 
vacancy. 

* The present membership of the House is 437, resulting from the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii into statehood, but that number will revert to 435 following the next election, the 
first following reapportionment after the 1960 census. 

* For conventions both Houses adopted S. Con. Res. 112, for Senate to adjourn from July 3 to 
August 8, and the House from July 3 to August 15. 


*4 See 86 Cong. Rec. (1960) Daily Digest, p. D753. Of the 996 measures passed by the Senate 334 
were Senate bills, 437 House bills, 50 Senate joint resolutions, 27 House joint resolutions, 
23 Seriate concurrent resolutions, 15 House concurrent resolutions, and 140 Senate resolu- 
tions; of the 1497 bills and resolutions introduced, 1,188 were Senate bills, 80 Senate joint 
resolutions, 39 Senate concurrent resolutions, and 190 Senate resolutions. 
Of the 975 measures passed by the House, 233 were Senate bills, 497 House bills, 15 
Senate joint resolutions, 29 House joint resolutions, 20 Senate concurrent resolutions, 20 
House concurrent resolutions, and 161 House resolutions; of the 4,830 measures introduced 
in the House, 4,005 were House bills, 270 House joint resolutions, 305 House concurrent 
resolutions, and 250 House resolutions. 
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E1cHTy-SixtH Conoress Eicuty-sixtn Conoress 
Seconp Session: 1960 First Session: 1959 


Senate Total 








House 





Senate House Total 





Public bills enacted 








into law —_ 140 277 417 122 261 383 
Private bills enacted 
into law - 100 156 256 108 128 236 
Congressional Record 
Pages of proceedings .............. 11,545 6,233 17,778 11,409 6,771 18,180 
Pages of Appendix ................. 7,360 8,734 
Measures passed® .................... 996 975 1,052 1,142 
Measures reported® .................-... 1,092 904 1,147 1,090 
Measures left on calendar® ........ 46 89 35 57 
Bills and resolutions 
inmates i.0 ce. 1,497 4,830 6,327 3,161 10,676 13,837 





* Measures include H.R., H. J. Res., H. Con. Res., H. Res., S., S. J. Res., S. Con. Res., and S. Res. 


tional amendment, to authorize state executive authority to fill House vacancies 
temporarily in case of emergencies, outlaw poll tax as a voting qualification, and 
give the District of Columbia a delegate in the House and a right to vote for 
the President; and (4) S. 8, providing $1.8 billion for federal aid to education. 
Three of these bills, however, died in the House and the other, a proposal to 
amend the Constitution, was changed to apply only to the District of Columbia, 
and that was not completed until June 16. By the time the Senate had disposed 
of these measures, together with a very few minor matters, it was mid-February, 
the date the Senate began consideration of the proposed civil rights legislation 
(H.R. 8315 and H.R. 8601). This issue was not finally disposed of by the Senate 
until April 8, during which time — except for a few days towards the end of 
March while the Senate Judiciary Committee was studying H.R. 8601, the bill 
on civil rights which the House had passed — the Senate transacted no other 
business. This held up the final enactment of measures which otherwise might 
have been cleared for the President. By the end of January, no bill had become 
law; at the end of February, 6 minor public bills and 3 private ones had become 
law; and by March 31, only 16 public and 6 private bills had been signed. Of the 
417 public laws enacted, only 94 had become law by June 1, as had only 63 of 
the 256 private laws. 

The civil rights legislation (H.R. 8315 and H.R. 8601) was debated at great- 
est length, over a period of 39 days in the Senate and 12 days in the House, in- 
volving 2,574 pages of the Record to print the proceedings.*? The proposed 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act (S. 3758-H.R. 12677) placed 
second (519 pages of the Record),?* and the aged medical care — amendments 
to the Social Security Act of 1960 (H.R. 12580) — took third place.** The bill 


"The Senate debate on this proposal occupied 2256 pages and the House, 318. 


"The Senate discussed this measure for nine days, consuming 478 pages of the Record: the 
House, part of two days and 41 pages. 


“The Senate considered this bill on seven days, consuming 325 pages of the Record; the House 
two days and 59 pages — a total of 384 pages. 
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debated second longest by the House was H.R. 10128, federal aid to education- 
school construction.?® 

Of 6,233 pages of the Congressional Record devoted to House proceedings, 
only 2,475 were used to print the debate on measures requiring space of three or 
more pages each. The other 3,758 were utilized for proceedings on measures dis- 
cussed for shorter periods; or for speeches on matters other than actual pending 
legislation, the reproduction of texts of bills and amendments, roll-call votes, and 
the printing of various materials, speeches, and data incorporated under the 
“leave to print.” Likewise, only 6,522 of the 11,545 pages of Senate proceedings 
were used for legislation requiring three or more printed pages. The other 5,023 
pages were utilized for purposes enumerated above, as well as for proceedings in 
connection with treaties and nominations. In the tabulation of the above data, 
all proceedings — be they reproduction of bills and amendments, revision of 
remarks, or matters included under “leave to print” — were tabulated as debate 
of a measure, provided that the actual colloquy or speeches involved three or 
more pages. 

During the year, the Senate completed 133 quorum calls and the House, 113; 
the Senate took 207 roll-call votes and the House, 93. The Congressional Quar- 
terly, Weekly Report®® calculated that both parties had 87 per cent of their 
members participating in the 300 rell-call votes of the two houses. In the Senate, 
the Democrats scored 80 per cent and the Republicans, 86 per cent; in the House, 
the percentages were 87 and 91 respectively. In the Senate, one member voted 
in every roll-call vote; while in the House, 46 scored 100 per cent.?” 


SENATE PROCEDURE 


Of the 996 bills and resolutions approved by the Senate during the year, 
629 were passed under call of the calendar, a procedure utilized by the Senate 
on eleven different days. On various other occasions numerous bills and resolu- 
tions were called up and passed under unanimous consent procedure or on mo- 
tion after brief comment — for example: on three days 67 were thus approved.” 
Three hundred and eight of the measures passed on the call of the calendar were 
private. 

The Senate sat 1,188 hours, 179 more than in the previous session. The de 
bate of proposed legislation during the session (proposals involving three or more 
printed pages of the Record) was devoted to 87 bills and resolutions, compared 
with 90 in the previous year. However, an analysis of such a tabulation shows 
that 12 of the current session as compared with 7 of the previous one were de- 
bated for 100 or more pages. 

The Senate had its longest around-the-clock session in history during its 
debate ofthe civil rights issue. This was the great debate of the year and oc 
cupied the Senate more than any other single issue of the session, beginning on 


* This bill was debated two days by the House involving 123 pages in the Record. 
* Vol. XVIII (October 14, 1960), pp. 1685-89. 
* Ibid., p. 1685. 


*See proceedings for: May 4, June 8, August 31. 
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February 15 and continuing through April 8.** Again, after the presidential 
nominating conventions, Senator Javits attempted to discharge the Judiciary Com- 
mittee from further consideration of a bill to assist in meeting costs in carrying 
out public school desegregation programs (S. 958),°° by introducing a resolution 
to that effect, which, on objection to its immediate consideration under Senate 
rules, went “over under the rule” for one legislative day, and was never disposed 
of before sine die adjournment.** The civil rights bill (H.R. 8315 and H.R. 8601) 
was actually debated thirty-seven days during which time there were 45 roll-call 
votes thereon. The Senate, pursuant to previous agreement between the leaders, 
and no bill on the subject having been reported by February 15, started its debate 
on a civil rights amendment offered as a substitute for H.R. 8315, public land for 
school purposes at Stella, Missouri, which was before the Senate for considera- 
tion. Two resolutions to discharge committees for civil rights bills, on which to 
work instead of H.R. 8315, offered by Senator Morse, were rejected on February 
16.°° The “around-the-clock session” ran from February 29 through March 8 
—a nine-day continuous session lasting 157 hours and 25 minutes, broken only 
by a 15-minute recess on March 2 and a recess over Sunday, March 6 — giving 
a 422 hour respite.** The longest unbroken period took 82 hours and 2 minutes, 
from March 2 to March 5,** during which time there were 13 roll-call votes and 
51 quorum calls. During this whole debate, many orders, including seven on 
which roll-call votes were taken, were adopted in the absence of a quorum to 
direct the sergeant-at-arms to get in the absent senators.*® 

One motion, signed by sixteen senators, to invoke cloture on the civil rights 
proposal was voted down on March 10 by 42 yeas to 53 nays,** not a required 
two-thirds majority. The Senate, on April 8, by 71 yeas to 18 nays, passed the 
bill but chose not to accept the House-passed version of H.R. 8601, without 
amendment. This presented the House with a problem since it would take un- 
animous consent or a special rule, as a practical matter, to get the Senate amend- 
ments before the House for disposition. By the use of a special rule, the House 
agreed to the Senate amendments on April 21, by 288 yeas to 95 nays. 


* Veterans of the Hill can recall Smoot-Hawley tariff debate which began September 9, 1929, and 
ran intermittently until June 1930. 


*He submitted S. Res. 386 to discharge the Committee on Judiciary from further consideration 
of S. 958, on August 31. 

"See 86 Cong. Rec. 17202 (1960). He attempted to-submit this resolution on August 29, but, 
under Senate rules, was blocked by an objection (p. 16917). 

*S. Res. 273, to discharge Judiciary Committee from S. 2391, to extend Civil Rights Commission 
and secure and protect right to vote, was rejected by 4 yeas to 68 nays; and S. Res. 274, to 
discharge Committee on Rules and Administration from further consideration of S. 2814, 
assuring right to register and vote in national elections, was rejected by voice vote. 

"The Senate recessed at 5:31 Saturday, March 5, until 12 noon, Monday, March 7, a recess of 
42 hours and 29 minutes. 

“The continuous session ran from 7:29 a.m. March 2, until 5:31 p.m. Saturday, March 5. 

“Frequent quorum calls were initiated at odd and unusual hours by southern senators thus com- 
pelling civil rights advocates to be near at hand at all times. This also gave the opponents 
of the legislation time for rest — frequently only the sentinels showed up during the quorum 
calls. 

During the debate of civil rights the Senate, on February 29, adopted S. Res. 283 to 
have prayer each day at 12 o'clock noon when the Senate was in continuous session. See 
proceedings for May 1, 4, 5, 8. 

"See 86 Cong. Rec. 4763-64 (1960). 
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The Senate also acted on other aspects of civil rights during the year. By 58 
yeas to 29 nays on June 22, it tabled an amendment by Senator Javits to an ap- 
propriation bill®’ to prohibit the use of funds for the construction of airport 
terminal buildings containing segregated facilities. The Senate voted to go to 
conference on the federal aid to education bill (S. 8 and H.R. 10128); the House 
declined; but an anti-discrimination amendment by Rep. Powell was involved. 
There the bill died. 

The Senate voted adversely on several bills; six were recommitted, two by 
roll-call votes.** 

The question of recognition came up several times; it came about because of 
the difference between recognition under the rule on the basis of the first one 
to address the Chair, and a practice in the Senate, on the basis of a list of sena- 
tors kept at the desk, giving the order of their proposed recognition. The con- 
flicts arose as a result of the different points of view at the said moment followed 
by the particular presiding officer in the Chair. Several speeches were made on 
this matter,** and not without feeling. Some senators were called to order under 
Rule XIX, to take their seats and proceed only with the permission of the 
Senate.*” 

Seven resolutions end one order were adopted to authorize one senator and 
various members of committee staffs, respectively, to appear and testify in certain 
court proceedings.*? Finally, the Senate was equally divided on four roll-call 
votes, with the Vice President casting affirmative votes twice to break the tie; 
twice he was absent or abstained. Both of his votes were cast to table motions 
to reconsider votes by which amendments lost on tie votes.** 


House ProcepuRE 


The House acted favorably on a total of 975 bills and resolutions as com- 
pared to 1,142 of the previous session. Roughly nine-tenths of them were given 
House approval after brief consideration without contest under one of various 
procedures, as follows: The Consent Calendar business was before the House 
on twelve different days, when a total of 211 bills and resolutions were passed, 
usually without a single objection. The Private Calendar was the order of busi- 
ness on twelve days when 313 additional bills and resolutions were passed with- 


* H.R. 11776, Independent Offices Appropriation bill (86 Con. Rec. 12738 (1960). 

*S. 2653, community TV antennas, was recommitted by 39 yeas to 38 nays; and S. 3483, Profes 
sional Sports Antitrust Act of 1960, was recommitted by 73 yeas to 12 nays after amending 
it. See action on: S. Res. 131, S. J. Res. 69, S. 91, and S. 2168. 

*” See proceedings for March 15, 16, 23, 24, and 30, 86 Cong. Rec. 5203, 5214-22, 5286-90, 5294-97, 
5914, 5979-81, 6449-50 (1960). 

“ See proceedings for April 1, p. 6648, and June 28, p. 13644. 

" See Senate resolutions 298, 322, 323, 324, 326, 349, and 382; see proceedings for April 6, p. 6886. 

“On February 3 he voted to table motion to reconsider vote on the Clark amendment to S. 8, 
school construction — to authorize $25 per school-age child or $1.1 billion per year for an 
indefinite period for school construction and teachers’ salaries, and on May 2 he voted to 
table motion to reconsider vote on Ellender amendment to S. 3058, Mutual Security Authori- 
zation for 1960, to provide President’s contingency fund could not be used to augment any 
other appropriation in M.S.A. unless President found that circumstances were either en- 
tirely unforeseen or foreseen so tentatively as not to justify advance programing. 
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out objection. Fifty-three measures were passed under the suspension of the rules 
procedure, the Speaker having recognized individual members for the purpose of 
moving to suspend the rules and pass these particular bills. Such business was 
in order eleven different days, under the rule or pursuant to an order. One 
measure was defeated under suspension of the rules by a vote of 171 to 208.** 

The District of Columbia business occupied the House on seven days; 41 
proposals were passed.** Many bills were called up out of order under unani- 
mous consent procedure and passed accordingly, with or without brief com- 
ment.*® 

Calendar Wednesday procedure was utilized on three occasions, but only 
one bill was thus passed. On May 4, when committees were first called under 
this rule, the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency called up 
for consideration S. 722, area development bill. This was finally reached for ac- 
tion after three quorum calls and nine record votes —strictly confined to pro- 
cedural issues to forestall or block a vote on passage of the bill under this proce- 
dure.** The bill was finally passed by 202 yeas to 184 nays.*7 On two other days, 
May 18 and June 29, two additional committees were called under this procedure 
but both passed up the call without any effort to exercise this privilege of getting 
measures reported by their own committees before the House. 

Four motions to discharge committees from further consideration of the same 
number of legislative proposals were filed, and one (H. Res. 537, to consider H.R. 
9883, federal employees pay bill) received a sufficient number of signatures (219) 
for entry on the Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees,** on June 3, 
1960. On June 8, pursuant to a unanimous consent request, an order was agreed 
to for the consideration of that motion on Wednesday, June 15, instead of Mon- 
day, June 13, the regular day under the rule.*® The committee was discharged, 
and the bill passed by an overwhelming vote (378 to 40). Later, after the bill 
had been vetoed, it was reconsidered and passed in the House over the veto by 
345 yeas to 69 nays.®° It became public law, the Senate having also voted to 
override.*! 

Seventy special rules were placed on the calendar for House consideration 
during the session, of which sixty-nine were reported by the Committee on Rules 


“H.R. 7279, called up on March 21; on April 19, this bill, on objection, was stricken from the 
House calendar. 

“This procedure was utilized on February 8, March 28, June 1, 13, and 27, and August 26 and 
29. Two of these days the business was made in order by special order of the House. 

“See proceedings on: June 29, when 7 passed; August 24 when 10 passed; June 7, when 8 resolu- 
tions passed; August 30, when 14 passed; August 31, when 32 passed; and March 2, when 
7 passed. 

“Eight votes were taken on questions on dispensing with further proceedings under the quorum 
call. Each vote takes over one-half hour, usually around 45 minutes. The Rules Committee 
had not seen fit to report a special rule for the consideration of the bill. 

“See 86 Cong. Rec. 8798 (1960). 

* Ibid., pp. 10994-95. 

" Ibid., p. 11254. 

* Ibid., p. 14304. 

“PL. 86-568. 
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and one was discharged therefrom.®? Sixty-one were adopted: fifty-eight of 
these** made in order the immediate consideration of an equal number of pieces 
of proposed legislation; two were to expedite further disposition of bills already 
passed by the House under special rules;5* and one cleared the way to take up an 
appropriation bill®*> with Senate amendments thereto from the Speaker’s table 
for direct action on them.®* Three, providing for consideration of bills, were left 
on the calendar at sine die adjournment.®’ Five were laid on the table, the bills 
for which they provided consideration having been disposed of under unanimous 
consent procedure.®* The other one was defeated by yeas 134, nays 227, with 
the bill never reaching House consideration.*® 

Of the fifty-nine bills and resolutions considered or acted upon under special 
rules, thirty-eight became public law — one of which became law over the Presi- 
dent’s veto.®® A concurrent resolution received final approval by both Houses;* 
a joint resolution was submitted to the States as a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution;® one bill died in conference;** one measure passed both houses in 
different forms but died there;** two bills were pocket vetoed;®* twelve passed 
the House but died in the Senate;** and three were killed in the House itself.® 
These data specifically reveal that the Rules Committee gave the green light for 
consideration of bills not wanted by the Administration, by the Congress, nor 
even by the membership of the House itself. On the other hand, the committee 
refused a rule to bring up a bill wanted by the House membership and it was 
consequently discharged by an overwhelming vote. 


* Committee on Rules was discharged from further consideration of H. Res. 537 (H.R. 9883, 
federal employees pay increase) on June 15, the resolution having been entered on the dis- 
charge calendar on June 3. 

* One other brought up a House bill (H.R. 12740) with Senate amendments thereto and agreed 
to the same. 


“H. Res. 503, to take from the Speaker’s table H.R. 8601, civil rights extension, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and agree to the same — the bill had been called up under H. Res. 
359 and passed by the House. H. Res. 624, to take from the Speaker’s table H.R. 12677, 
amending Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the same and send them to conference — the bill had been called up under H. Res. 581 and 
passed. 


"H.R. 12740, supplemental appropriation bill. 
* H. Res. 596 for consideration of Senate amendments to H.R. 12740. 
* H. Res. 531 (H.R. 7201), H. Res. 570 (H.R. 12552), and H. Res. 633 (H.R. 8093). 


* Four of the bills were passed and one left on the calendar without action. See H. Resolutions 


526, 546, 556, 577, 584. 
* H. Res. 488 (H.R. 2331, national parks, Chesapeake and Ohio canal). Resolution voted down on 


May 19 

” H. Res. 53'/ (H.R. 9883, federal pay bill). 

" H. Res. 486 (H. Con. Res. 582, disposal of rubber from stockpile). 

* H. Res. 554 (H. J. Res. 757 —S. J. Res. 39). 

” H. Res. 581 (H.R. 12677, fair labor standards) and H. Res. 624. 

* H. Res. 536 (H.R. 10128, federal aid to education). 

® H. Res. 560 (H.R. 8860), H. Res. 575 (S. 19). 

” H. Res. 435 (H.R. 3151); H. Res. 436 (H.R. 9662); H. Res. 457 (H.R. 6462); H. Res. 458 (H.R. 
2485); H. Res. 468 (H.R. 5); H. Res. 487 (H.R. 10959); H. Res. 498 (H.R. 10213); H. Res. 
506 (H.R. 11318); H. Res. 528 (H.R. 11761); H. Res. 542 (H.R. 12049); H. Res. 558 (H.R. 
2467); and H. Res. 583 (HR. 12595). H.R. 3151 had failed of passage in 1959 under suspen- 
sion of the rules procedure. 


* H. Res. 525 (H.R. 4815), H. Res. 561 (H.R. 9996), and H. Res. 564 (H.R. 12261). 
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An analysis of sixty-one rules adopted by the House shows that fifty-eight 
provided for the immediate consideration of the same number of measures.** 
The other three were concerned with taking House bills with Senate amend- 
ments from the Speaker’s table so as to send one of the bills to conference, and to 
act directly on the amendments in the case of the other two.®* Forty of them 
were simply open rules clearing the way for preferential consideration of the 
same number of pieces of proposed legislation not otherwise privileged for House 
action. Eight were closed rules, providing that the bills be considered as having 
been read for amendments” and that “no amendments shall be in order to said 
bill except amendments offered by direction of the committee” and that “said 
amendments shall not be subject to amendment.” ™ Eighteen waived points of 
order against the bills, or amendments, thereto or therefor, for which they pro- 
vided consideration. Fifty-eight of them required that the general debate be 
confined to the bill under consideration; forty-eight stipulated that the bills, or 
substitute amendments therefor, be read for amendments under the five-minute 
rule; and fifty-eight specified that at the conclusion of the consideration, the 
Committee of the Whole should rise and report the bills, or substitutes therefor, 
back to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question should be considered ordered. Actually, the resolutions them- 
selves were not particularly controversial; a roll-call vote was taken on eleven of 
them,” but debate of the resolutions was usually brief (with a third involving 
less than half a page of the Record and over half of them, less than a page). 
Fifty-eight of them prescribed a maximum time for general debate of each of the 
corresponding legislative proposals.”* 

The legislative casualties were high compared with some previous sessions. 
Two bills were defeated under suspension of rules procedure;"* one special rule 
was acted on unfavorably, preventing the House from acting on the bill for which 
it provided consideration;*® and three others brought up under special rule were 
turned down."® One measure was stricken from the Consent Calendar on April 
4, but was left to die on the Union Calendar.” Finally, one bill was passed un- 
der a special rule after having been defeated during the first session under suspen- 
sion of the rules procedure:”® it died in the Senate. 












































"One other brought up a House bill (HR. 12740) from the Speaker’s table with Senate amend- 
ments thereto and agreed to the same. 


"See H. Res. 503 (H.R. 8601), H. Res. 624 (H.R. 12677), and H. Res. 596 (H.R. 12740). 


“Two others (H. Res. 359 and 581) provided that the bills be considered as having been read, 


but that they “be open at any point for amendment under the five-minute rule” after the 
general debate of the bill. 


. For example, see H. Res. 588, 86 Cong. Rec. 14150 (1960). 

*This was due in part to the problem of getting a quorum. 

"Of these, 26 called for one hour of general debate, 23 for two hours, 5 for three hours, 3 for 

four hours, and 1 for fifteen hours. 

“H.R. 7279, defeated on March 21, and then on April 19 was stricken from the Consent Calen- 
dar, and H.R. 9866 — both were left without approval at adjournment. 

"H. Res. 488 (H.R. 2331). 


“H. Res. 564 (H.R. 12261), H. Res. 561 (H.R. 9996), and H. Res. 525 (H.R. 4815). 
"HR. 57. 


"H. Res. 435 (H.R. 3151, withholding city income taxes). 
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On July 2, the House adopted a resolution’ to return to the Senate S. J. 
Res. 217, extension of the Sugar Act, which was passed by the latter body on the 
same date. The resolution informed the Senate that in the opinion of the House, 
the joint resolution was a revenue-raising measure that should originate in the 
House. To quote: it “contravenes the first clause of the seventh section of the 
first article of the Constitution of the United States, and is an infringement of 
the privileges of this House. . . .” ®° 

The House adopted five resolutions giving its consent to members to testify 
before courts of the United States in response to subpeonas issued against them.* 
It adopted three relating to compliance by the clerk of the House or sergeant-at- 
arms to subpoenas issued by the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of the state of New York.*? On August 23, after little debate, the 
House adopted sixteen simple resolutions, three of which were reported by its 
Committee on the Judiciary and thirteen by its Committee on Un-American 
Activities, citing various witnesses appearing before those committees for con- 
tempt of Congress.** The House did not return for business after the National 
party conventions until August 15 (the Senate came back on August 8), and 
then it was unable to get a quorum for several days; it really didn’t begin business 
until August 22.** The Speaker took the floor eight times to participate in the 
proceedings, all but three of which were to eulogize or congratulate late or incum- 
bent members of the House. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The budget for 1961*° was submitted to Congress on January 18, 1960, with 
estimates of expenditures in the amount of $79.8 billion, the highest of all peace- 
time budgets, and $2.77 billion in excess of the amount requested in the January 
of 1960 budget message, or $5.9 billion more than the 1958 estimate. The esti- 
mated receipts for the year were $84 billion. Nineteen regular, supplemental, and 
deficiency appropriation bills and resolutions were enacted during the session.” 
As enacted, the bills appropriated $73,634,335,992 based on $73,845,974,490 
budget estimates, submitted to Congress in the annual budget message and sub- 
sequent supplemental and special messages —a reduction of $211,638,498. In 
four bills appropriations were in excess of the estimates. In the case of Defense 
Appropriations (H.R. 11998), Congress appropriated $661,608,000 more than 
the President had requested; in the Labor-HEW bill (H.R. 11390), $333,948,350 
more than had been requested; and in the Interior Appropriations (H.R. 10401), 


*H. Res. 598. 

“86 Cong. Rec. 14657 (1960). 

* See H. Resolutions 445, 446, 475, 479, and 565. 

™ See H. Resolutions 476, 477, and 465. 

™ See H. Resolutions 606-21 inclusive; 86 Cong. Rec. (1960), Daily Digest pp. D704-5. Thirteen of 
the resolutions were adopted by voice vote, one by division, and two by roll call. 

**See sessions for August 15-19, inclusive. 

“*H. Doc. 255. 

“H. J. Res. 778 was enacted to make funds available after June 30, the end of the fiscal year, 
until all of the regular supply bills could be enacted, but without increasing any final appro- 
priations. 
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$7,337,300 more. In the Second Supplemental (H.R. 13161), $89,906,250 in 
excess of the estimates was appropriated. The biggest cuts were made in the 
following three bills: Agriculture (H.R. 12117), cut by $141,165,590; Military 
Construction (H.R. 12231), by $193,145,000; and Mutual Security (H.R. 12619), 
by $559,354,000.*" 


























ComMITTEES, INCLUDING INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


The committees, as usual, performed a great portion of the work of the 
session. They were busy most of the year conducting investigations or studying 
legislative proposals with a view to reporting them to their respective houses for 
enactment. A tabulation of committee meetings held over a period of 20 days, 
selected at random from the Daily Digest of the Congressional Record, disclosed 
that a total of 397 were held by special and standing committees of both houses, 
of which 131 were Senate, 247 House, and 19 joint committees — an average of 
19.85 meetings held on Capitol Hill daily. 

In addition to the four standing committees of the House authorized by its 
rules to sit while the House is in session, each body from time to time extended 
this privilege to various of its committees for a day or for longer periods of time. 
This action is always taken by unanimous consent, and single objectors frequently 
block such permission. 

Senator Curtis, in debating the adoption of resolutions providing funds for 
various investigations stated to the Senate: 


In the 80th Congress there were 15 standing committees. Today we have 16 standing com- 
mittees. There are 30 subcommittees with budgets, 4 select committees, 2 special committees, and 
2 joint committees. 

The purpose of the Reorganization Act was to lessen the number of committees. Whether 
the act caused it or not, I do not know, but there are almost as many subcommittees on budgets 
running special projects as there were standing committees prior to the consolidation of com- 
mittees in the 79th Congress.™ 




















To give some idea of the extensive undertakings by Senate committees, note 
the following remarks by Senator Ellender, in opposition to the resolutions pro- 
viding additional funds for various studies and investigations: 


Mr. President, under present rules and regulations, each standing committee — and there 
are 16 of them — is allowed $123,555.67 yearly to pay for 4 professional staff members, 2 clerks, 
and 4 clerical assistants. 

Thus, under the Reorganization Act, 160 persons can be employed by the standing com- 
mittees and the Select Committee on Small Business. In addition, certain committees are em- 
powered by resolution to employ additional personnel. The Foreign Relations Committee can 
employ three additional professional staff members and three clerical assistants. The Govern- 
ment Operations Committee employs an additional professional staff member. The Judiciary 
Committee, with all of its 11 subcommittees, can appoint, in addition to the 10 regular employees 
ind in addition to its special committees, 2 additional professional staff members and 3 clerical 
assistants, making a total for the Judiciary Committee in its regular budget of 15 persons. 

i In addition to that, Mr. President, the 11 subcommittees of the Judiciary Committee employ 
12/ persons. 

In other words, the regular committee employees aggregate 160; and, by resolution, the 

Foreign Relations Committee, the Government Operations Committee, the Judiciary Committee, 


_—— 


"See 86 Cong. Rec. 17294 (1960). 
" Ibid., p. 2013. 
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the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, and the 
Rules and Administration Committee appoint and pay 25 extra employees to serve their staffs, 
making a total for the standing committees of 185 employees.” 


The Senate adopted forty-five and the House fourteen simple resolutions to 
provide funds for expenditures by committees, to authorize or extend the time 
limit for investigations, or to authorize an increase in the number of the staff for 
a particular committee. 

Subjects given most attention by the committees include: administrative 
oversight, aid to education, aviation safety, broadcasting practices, civil rights, 
common-site (situs) picketing, drug prices, farm program, federal aid for aged, 
federal Power Commission, foreign policy, foreign trade, government secrecy, 
grain storage by CCC, health insurance for aged, housing, internal security, 
juvenile delinquency, labor racketeering, Latin America and its relations with the 
U.S., military pensions, military procurement, minimum wage, missile gap and 
N.A.S.A., national policy machinery, obscene matter in mails, passports, payola, 
professional sports (especially baseball), anti-monopoly, radiation hazards, regula- 
tory agencies, retail merchants’ problems, school milk program, small business 
and taxes, space and defense, status of defense program, State Department 
changes, teamster monitors, water needs and saline water, wheat, World Court, 
and U-2 incident. : 

The Congressional Quarterly in its survey of committee investigations® 
found that $6,666,520 was allotted for House and Senate committee expenditures 
for 1960. Joint committees were granted more than an additional half-million. 


In the Senate, the biggest sums went to its Committee on the Judiciary ($1,640,- 
000), Interstate and Foreign Commerce ($623,520), and Foreign Relations ($570,- 
000). In the House, the following committees were authorized the largest sums: 
Government Operations ($400,000), Public Works ($350,000), and Un-Ameri- 
can Activities ($327,000). 


Tue SENATE AS A COUNCIL 


A total of 44,542 nominations for posts in all branches of the government 
were received by the Senate. Of this number 43,528 were confirmed, 992 were 
left unconfirmed and 22 were withdrawn.*: The Senate itself did not act nega- 
tively on a single nomination. By and large the disposition of the nominations 
was rather routine. Roll-call votes were had on only 4 of them with the opposi- 
tion unable to muster more than nineteen votes in either instance.®? It should 
be mentioned here that the Senate adopted a resolution (S. Res. 334) to express 
its Opposition to recess appointments to the Supreme Court by a vote 48 yeas 
to 37 nays® after rejecting a motion to recommit it by 33 yeas to 52 nays. 


* Ibid., pp. 2013-14. 
” See its Fact Sheet on Committee Investigations for November 7, pp. 1-2. 
™ See Index to Executive Journal, 86—2nd, p. 1. 


® These nominations and the vote on each follows: James R. Durfee to the U.S. Court of Claims 
on April 20, 69 yeas to 15 nays; John S. Bragdon to CAB on June 23, 73 yeas to 18 nays; 
Ralph E. Wilson to Federal Maritime Board on June 23, 68 yeas to 19 nays; and Robert E. 
Lee to the F.C.C. on June 23, 64 yeas to 19 nays. 


® This action was taken on August 29; see 86 Cong. Rec. 16908 (1960). 
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Twelve treaties were sent to the Senate for approval and fifteen others 
coming over from previous sessions were awaiting disposition. While considera- 
tion had been given previously to some of these latter ones, all proceedings had 
to be de novo if they occurred prior to the 86th Congress since the rule provides 
that “all proceedings on treaties shall terminate with the Congress, and they 
shall be resumed at the commencement of the next Congress as if no proceedings 
had previously been had thereon.” 

The President did not have to resubmit them since once they are presented 
they remain before the Senate until some disposition is made of them. Five of 
those submitted during the current session and eight of the others were ap- 
proved.** Fourteen of them — seven from each group referred to above were 
left for subsequent disposition. One of those coming over from a prevoius ses- 
sion (Ex N of the 86th Congress, First Session, on compulsory settlement of dis- 
pute), was rejected on May 26 by vote of 49 yeas to 30 nays, but a motion to 
reconsider that vote was entered on May 27, leaving it for future disposition.®* 
The other treaties presented practically no controversy, except in the case of 
Ex B of the 86th Congress, Second Session, on the Antarctic. A motion to post- 


pone action on this treaty was lost by 29 yeas to 56 nays before the treaty was 
approved. 
THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


The relationship of the President and Congress was good, particularly with 


respect to the enactment of the Administration’s program, when one considers 
that this was the last year for the incumbent President. Many of the recommen- 
dations of the Administration were carry-overs from previous years, and there- 
fore had little chance under any circumstances. Besides, the whole setup was 
unique. Before the presidential nominating conventions, all of the announced 
presidential candidates for all practical purposes were from the Senate. During 
the brief post portion of the session, three of the four presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates adorned the Senate. The work of the House was closely 
geared to that of the Senate. Thus the legislative output of the Congress was a 
product born in an atmosphere of a great national election with the reactions 
or attitudes from cross-sections of different areas of the United States having 
their imprints on what was or was not to be formulated into legislation. 


“Rule XXXVII. 


“They include: Ex B, on the Antarctic; Ex D, on protection of industrial property; Ex E, on 
mutual cooperation with Japan; Ex F, on friendship and commerce with Pakistan; and Ex 
G, on convention of establishment between U.S. and France —all of the 86th Congress, 
Second Session; Ex V of the 81st Congress, Second Session, on circulation of visual and 
auditory materials; Ex A of the 82nd Congress, First Ssession, on North American regional 
broadcasting agreement; Ex G of the 85th Congress, First Session, with Mexico on radio 
broadcasting; and the following of the 86th Congress, First Session: Ex I, on importation of 
educational, scientific, and cultural materials; Ex J, on territorial sea and the contiguous zone; 
Ex K, on high seas; Ex I, on fishing and conservation of the living resources of the high 
seas; and Ex M, on continental shelf. 


” . . . . : 
This treaty was first approved en bloc with five other executive matters in the nature of treaties 
on May 26 by a vote of 77 to 4, but that vote was reconsidered later in the day and then a 


separate vote was taken on Ex N, which lost by 49 yeas to 30 nays, not a two-thirds. The 
other five were then agreed to, again en bloc. 
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The Congressional Quarterly, in its report of congressional action on legisla- 
tive proposals by the President, concluded that Congress had approved 56 of the 
President’s 183 specific legislative requests in 1960 — 30.6 per cent as compared 
to 40.8 per cent for the previous year.*’ Seventy-eight of the 183 requests had 
been submitted to Congress in previous sessions and had been denied, according 
to their findings. Table II gives such a comparison during President Eisenhower's 
incumbency: 

Taste Il 





Year Proposals Submitted Approved Percentage 


1953 32 72.7 
1954 150 64.7 
1955 207 96 46.3 
1956 225 103 45.7 
1957 206 76 36.9 
1958 234 110 47.0 
1959 228 93* 40.8* 
1960 183 56 30.6 
































° bere * y~ © were corrected by Congressional Quarterly in its 1959 CQ Almanac, XV, 93-99 — to 93 instead of 


40.8 per cent instead of 40.4 per cent. Forty-eight instead of 49 received unfavorable action or 21.1 
per cent instead of 21.5 per cent. 


It was further pointed out by the study that of 183 recommendations, 18 
were passed by either the House or the Senate but not by both — 9.8 per cent; 
6 were reported from committee but never acted on by either House — 3.3 per 


cent; 17 were given committee hearings but never reported — 9.3 per cent; 2 
passed both houses in different forms but died in conference — 1.1 per cent; 41 
rceived unfavorable action by committee or by one of the two chambers — 22.4 
per cent; and 43 received no action at all — 23.5 per cent.®* 

In the case of the mutual security program, the President was granted pretty 
much what he requested in the form of legislative authorizations but he did not 
get appropriations to the full amount. He submitted estimates in the amount of 
$4,281,704,000 but as enacted, $3,722,350,000 was appropriated —a_ reduction 
of $559,354,000.% 

No depressed areas bill became law. The Senate had passed such a bill, 
not to the liking of the President, in 1959, by a vote of 49 yeas to 46 nays. The 
bill was reported in the House in the same session but its Rules Committee 


"To get the full significance of the study it is necessary to acquaint oneself with the ground 
rules set up by the Congressional Quarterly. For example: “Almost all appropriation re- 
quests were excluded because they are a yearly occurrence and provide the funds necessary 
to carry out regular functions of the government. But CQ included any appropriation re- 
quests the President designated at key points of certain programs, and which were submitted 
in special messages (rather than in the budget)... . 

“The number of requests is a fair, but necessarily somewhat arbitrary count of the 
Presidential proposals. Requests can be totaled in many ways. Though not all the President's 
proposals were equally important, CQ makes no attempt to weigh them. But a rough, 
automatic weighting results from major requests usually having several points.” CQ Weekly 
Report, XVIII, (September 9, 1960), 1549-54. 

* Ibid. 

* See 86 Cong. Rec. 17294 (1960). 
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would not grant a rule for its consideration. Finally, in 1960, the bill was brought 
up for consideration under Calendar Wednesday on May 4, and passed with 
amendments after three quorum calls and eleven roll-call votes. The Senate 
concurred therein. The President vetoed the bill, as being defective in six major 
respects, but reminded Congress that he desired a bill in keeping with his recom- 
mendations. The Senate sustained the veto on May 24, by vote of 45 yeas to 39 
nays, not a two-thirds majority.“°° A compromise was introduced'*® and the 
President’s message of August 8 requested its passage, but the deadlock over the 
type of federal aid that was needed for relief of chronically depressed labor sur- 
plus areas could not be broken and no such legislation was forthcoming. 

Proposed housing legislation ran into trouble. A bill (H.R. 7947) to give 
favorable tax treatment on non-refundable capital contributions to the federal 
National Mortgage Association was vetoed, with no attempt to override. The 
House passed a bill (H.R. 10213) on April 28 to amend the National Housing 
Act to halt the serious slump in residential construction, etc., by 214 yeas to 
163 nays. This was opposed by the Administration on various counts including 
the authorization of $1 billion for F.N.M.A. instead of $150 million asked for 
by the Administration. No further action was taken on the bill. The Senate on 
June 16, by 64 to 16, passed an omnibus housing bill (S. 3670 — see also H.R. 
12603), after striking out certain provisions opposed by the Administration; it did 
include other objectionable provisions, as 25,000 additional public housing units 
and an extension of veteran’s home-loan guarantee program. The House Rules 
Committee would not clear the bill for House consideration and no further 
action was taken on it. A bill (H.R. 7903) to extend for two years the veterans’ 
guaranteed and direct loan program, since the program was to expire July 25, 
was quickly passed and signed on July 14. And finally, when it became apparent 
that no omnibus bill would emerge before adjournment, a three-point hil! — 
extending FHA’s home improvement loan program for one year, $500 million 
increase to college housing loan program, and $50 million to public facility loan 
program — was approved (H.J. Res. 784—P.L. 86-788) by both houses and 
became law. 

No minimum wage legislation was enacted. The House passed a bill (H.R. 
12677) to increase the wage rate to $1.15 per hour, and setting a rate for $1 for 
1.4 million workers in interstate retail chains; the Senate passed the bill at $1.25 
per hour but with limited coverage. The Administration indicated an approval 
of $1.15 per hour. The bill was sent to conference where it died. The great 
pressure in some congressional quarters for legislation on situs picketing came to 
naught.?°? 

The fight on federal aid to education (H.R. 10128 and S. 8) died in con- 
ference; the victor, if any, was the President. He made his recommendations but 
the House and Senate were unable to reach any accord. The Senate had passed 
a bill in February and sent it to the House; the House passed another and sent it 


"Ibid. pp. 10133-34. 
* See S. 3569 and HLR. 12286. 
™ See S. 2643 and H.R. 9070. 
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back to the Senate,’®* which the Senate passed by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause and substituting its version of S. 8 therefor, and asked for a conference 
thereon. But the House Rules Committee, on June 22, by vote of five to seven, 
refused to grant a rule to bring the matter up in the House with a view to agree- 
ing to the conference requested by the Senate. The bill died without further 
action. 

The President was granted his request for financial aid for the development 
of Latin America and reconstruction of Chile, very expeditiously. But his re- 
commendations on sugar received rough treatment. The first sugar bill was barely 
enacted before the presidential national conventions,’ with the House and 
Senate running into conflict over jurisdictions as to the body in which such legis- 
lation should originate.*°* After the conventions, a bill passed both bodies,” 
involving recommendations of the Administration, to deal with Cuba, reduce the 
Dominican Republic’s quota, and extend the Act beyond March 31, 1961, but 
was never enacted. Senate amendments to the House bill were never disposed of. 

The Congress enacted a federal pay bill’®* over the President’s veto. The 
House discharged its Committee on Rules to reach its consideration and then first 
passed the bill by 378 yeas to 40 nays; the Senate passed it by 62 yeas to 17 nays. 
Both the House and Senate overrode the veto on the same day by 345 to 69 and 
74 to 24, respectively. : 

Much legislation not sought by the Administration but signed by the Presi- 
dent became law; on the other hand many proposals crystalized in compromised 
form. 

Many of the President’s recommendations were never given any serious con- 
sideration. To enumerate only a few: immigration law liberalization, postal rate 
increase, extension of the Government Reorganization Act of 1949, removal of 
the interest rate ceiling on long-term government bonds, speed up the highway 
program, and farm legislation. 

A message by the President submitted to Congress on August 8, following 
the national conventions, enumerated various recommendations to be enacted 
before sine die adjournment; most of these had been previously submitted. But 
Congress refused to comply. Very few measures were enacted in compliance. 
In the case of the amendments to the Social Security Act, including health care 
for the aged, no one seemed completely satisfied. Neither of the presidential 
candidates, Kennedy or Nixon, was successful in his proposals as amendments to 
the bill providing medical care for the aged. The recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, which was enacted, was closest to the President’s proposal. In fact, 
none of the proposed legislation on the priority list of Johnson and Kennedy 
after the convention was passed in the form advocated. 


See action on S. 8 and H.R. 10128. 
HR. 13021—S. 3861—P.L. 86-735. 
*® See H.R. 12311. 

** See action on S. J. Res. 217 (H. Res. 598). 
* HR. 13062. 

H.R. 9883. 

* HR. 12580. 
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The President signed 416 measures into public law™® and 256 into private 
law. He vetoed 24, of which 12 were of the pocket variety. One bill was written 
into public law over his veto. Some of the major bills vetoed include: water pol- 
lution control (H.R. 3610), area development (S. 722), tax deducation in re 
FNMA stock (H.R. 7947), tax deducations for charitable contributions (H.R. 
6779), unemployment tax credit (H.R. 6482), defense of suits against federal 
employees (H.R. 7577), and pay raise for federal employees (H.R. 9883). 


——. 


"PLL. 86-568 (H.R. 9883) became law over veto. 





BY-ELECTIONS IN PARLIAMENTARY CAREERS, 1918-1959 


Puiure W. Buck 
Stanford University 


1955 and before the October 1959 general election.1 One hundred and 

thirty-six candidates contested, two appeared in two by-elections: thirty- 
one of them lost and did not appear in the 1959 general election. Thirteen of 
these losers had no previous record — this was their first, and so far their only 
candidacy. Three were Labour candidates, four were Liberals, two were Con- 
servatives, and the remaining four stood under various party designations. Eight- 
een losers had previous records. For twelve this was their second defeat, for four 
their third loss, and for one it was his fourth unsuccessful attempt. One of the 
eighteen had been elected once, had failed to contest in 1955, and thus suffered 
his first defeat in a 1956 by-election. Party affiliations were: Labour, eight; Con- 
servatives, five; Liberals, two; and others, three. 

The remaining 105 contestants — 56 with previous records and 49 who ap- 
peared for the first time in these by-elections — reappeared as candidates in the 
1959 general election. The experienced candidates showed quite a range of 
previous wins and losses, from once elected and once defeated to twice elected 
and six times defeated, seven times elected and six times defeated, and other 
combinations. Four had first been candidates in 1929; 24 between 1945 and 1951; 
and 28 in 1955. What happened to both beginners and old hands can be shown 
conveniently in a table. 


F IFTY-TWO BY-ELECTIONS were held after the general election of May 


Tasce | 


ReEcoRD OF CANDIDATES IN By-ELEcTIONS, 1955-59, AND IN THE GENERAL ELECTION oF 1959 





Candidates with Neu 


Electoral result a previous record entrants 





Lost by-election and general election 
Lost by-election and won general election 


Won by-election and lost general election 





Won by-election and general election 





Party affiliations of those with previous records: 

Labour, 19; Liberal, 10; Conservative, 20; others, 1; mixed records of more than one party, 6 
Party affiliations of new entrants: 

Labour, 18; Liberal, 5; Conservative, 21; others, 4; mixed record, 1. 





Most of these candidates stood in the same constituency in both the by-elec- 
tion and the general election. Six of the new entrants who lost the by-election 


‘The source for the data on the 1955-59 by-elections is the Times (London) for those years, and 
for the general election of 1959, the Times House of Commons (London), 1959. The data 
on general elections and by-elections from 1918 through 1955 have come chiefly from the 
same sources for the appropriate years, and from the Constitutional Year Book (London: 
National Unionist Association, 1918-1939). 

The collection of these data, which form the basis of a broader study of candidates for 
and members of the House of Commons, was made possible by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation of New York. The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness; the prepara 
tion of the study would have been impossible without the aid of the grant. 
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changed to another constituency to contest the general election. The change 
availed them nothing: all six were defeated. Eleven of the candidates with 
previous records changed constituency, with better fortunes. Seven who had lost 
the by-election won the general election in a different constituency: four lost 
both despite a constituency change. 

New entrants were more successful in these by-elections than were the new- 
comers in the general election of 1959. Odds against newcomers have been con- 
sistently adverse since 1918 — and probably before. In 1931 over a third (35.3 
per cent) of the new entrants were successful, but this is their highest percentage 
of success during the whole period. In 1951, for example, only 3.8 per cent of 
the new entrants won seats; and the average for twelve general elections, 1918 
through 1959, is 16.4 per cent. In 1959 less than a tenth (8.8 per cent) of the 
new entrants were winners. 

These new candidates captured seats in the by-elections which might have 
gone to those with previous records. Candidates with previous experience did 
hardly any better than the new entrants — 36.8 per cent of them were success- 
ful. The lowest percentage of success among experienced candidates in general 
elections since 1918 was in 1924, 44.7 per cent. The highest percentage is 66.9 
in 1950, and the average for the whole period is 54.7. In the general election of 
1959 experienced candidates more than fulfilled normal expectations: 61 per 
cent were successful. Comparisons by parties are shown in Table II. 


Taste Il 


PERCENTAGE OF CANDIDATES WINNING By-ELEcTIONS 1955-59 
CoMPARED WITH THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1959, By PARTIES 





LaBour CONSERVATIVE Liperat OTHERS 





By- General By- General By- General By- General . 
election Election election Election election Election election Election 
New entrants ; 8.8 52.1 15.7 10.0 0.7 0.0 2.6 
Previous record ................ 43.3 59.0 51.8 80.1 0.0 6.7 0.0 2.6 








It is mere coincidence that the figures for newcomers and experienced candi- 
dates of the two major parties are so near each other both in by-elections and 
the general election. By-election chances were certainly favorable to new en- 
trants during the years covered by the table: The percentages of success in the 
general election reflect the swing to the Conservative party —a party victory 
brings in a large number of its new candidates. 

These candidates view by-elections as a part of their political careers. It is 
of some significance to state these results in that context, and to compare them 
with the record of by-elections in parliamentary careers in the years 1918 through 
1955. Nineteen people began a political career by winning a by-election after the 
1955 general election, and then holding the seat in the general election of 1959. 
One candidate began by losing a by-election, but was successful in the general 
election in a different constituency. In the years from 1918 through 1955 a little 
less than a tenth (261 of 2,669) of all M.P.’s who held seats at some time during 
those years began their careers in this way. 
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Of the twenty-nine experienced contestants who won both a 1955-59 by- 
election and the 1959 general election, twenty-eight regained seats in the Com- 
mons, and thus resumed an interrupted parliamentary career. Nineteen had lost 
the general election of 1955; eight had lost in 1951 and now contested again for 
the first time; one had been out of the House since 1950; and one since 1945. All 
had varying records of wins and losses prior to the by-election which brought 
them back into the House. Fifteen had been elected once and defeated once, 
seven had been elected once and defeated twice, and one had one win and three 
losses in his past record. Two had long records of success, five and six victories 
respectively with only one loss. One had a record of three defeats, so this by- 
election and general election mark the beginning of his career in the Commons. 
Finally, three who lost a by-election but won the general election in 1959 began 
their parliamentary careers after having contested twice before without success. 

Just over three hundred (306) M.P.’s who served at some time in the years 
1918 through 1955 have similar records of regaining seats after an electoral de- 
feat by winning a by-election. A hundred more M.P.’s first won a seat in a by- 
election after one or more unsuccessful contests. By-elections, therefore, served 
as a means of continuance of a career for a little less than an eighth of the 
2,669 M.P.’s of the years 1918-55; and a sixteenth won their first victory in a 
by-election. : 

To complete these comparisons, the twenty-four unsuccessful experienced 
candidates who lost both by-election and general election must be noticed. One 
of them had been once elected; all the rest had varying numbers of defeats in 
their records. Twelve had lost the 1955 general election; two had lost in 1950 
and had not contested in 1951 or 1955. Four had suffered two defeats — for 
one of these the two defeats had occurred in 1929 and 1935. Five had been 
defeated three times — one of these in three by-elections in 1942 and 1944. One 
had lost four successive general elections from 1945. 

The disappointment of these candidates is fully matched by the record of 
frustrated contestants in the years 1918 through 1955. There are 45 M.P.’s of 
those years whose records show both wins and losses in by-elections, but they 
are greatly outnumbered by 322 contestants who were never elected at any time 
although, like the 24 referred to above, they were candidates in general elections 
and in by-elections. 

One more aspect of the by-election record of 1918 through 1955 is of interest, 
though it bears only slightly on the 136 contestants of 1955-59. It is worth noting, 
however, that thirteen new entrants in these by-elections lost and did not contest 
subsequently. These 13 might be grouped, on the basis of their present record, 
with 255 contestants who were candidates in by-elections, but never in general 
elections during these years. Most of the 255 disappeared after one defeat, but 
one contested twice in by-elections, two contested three times, and forty were 
once elected but never stood again after this one success. 

During the years 1918 through 1955 there were approximately 16,500 candi- 
datures in eleven general elections, excluding 132 contestants in constituencies 
in Southern Ireland which disappeared after the 1918 election. During these 
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same years there were a little more than 630 by-elections, in which there were 
roughly 1,410 candidatures. Since there were less than a tenth as many opportu- 
nities in by-elections as in general elections, the percentages given in the preced- 
ing discussion are correspondingly small. Looked at from the standpoint of the 
persons involved, however, the opportunities offered in by-elections are well 
worth their efforts. 

In these thirty-eight years the total number of contestants — using this term 
to designate the person who fights an election whether successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully — was 7,478. The number of contestants who were elected once, or 
more than once, was 2,669. Of these latter, excluding the 255 who contested 
only in by-elections, 653 won one by-election in the course of their career, 19 
won two, and two won three. Forty-five of these 674 by-election winners show 
also one or more defeats in by-election in their records. During the same period, 
332 contestants who were never elected tried in one or more by-elections as 
well as in general elections. Altogether, nearly one eighth of all the 7,478 con- 
testants appeared as candidates in by-elections during the course of their careers. 

By-elections are usually analyzed as measures of the movement of opinion. 
The purpose in these pages has been to show their place in the records of people 
who go into politics. The record of 1955 through 1959, when set against the 
longer span of 1918 through 1955, shows that the opportunities offered by candi- 


dacy in by-elections are a significant part of beginning and sustaining a career 
in the House of Commons. 





THE TURKISH ELECTIONS OF 1957 


KeMAL H. Karpat 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University 


I 


HE LAST national elections held on October 27, 1957, mark an im- 

portant stage in the history of political parties and democracy in Turkey. 

These elections, the fourth since the country’s transition to a multi-party 
system, provide an excellent opportunity to study various issues shaping politics 
in Turkey and which will ultimately determine the future of her democracy. 

The Turkish multi-party system has been functioning on a continuous basis 
since 1945-46. Whatever its shortcomings this is the longest lasting experiment 
in parliamentarianism in Turkish history. The first experiment began in’ 1877 
and 1878, and lasted several months; the second, undertaken by Young Turks, 
began in 1908 and ended in 1911 in the domination of the Union and Progress 
party; the third, initiated by Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) in 1930, led to the estab- 
lishment of the Serbest Firka [Liberal party] of Fethi Bey (later Okyar) but 
was suppressed a few months later and the People’s Republican party alone 
ruled the country until 1945. 

The last experiment in parliamentarianism was initiated by the Republican 
party itself in 1945 through an unusual decision to allow the establishment of 
opposition parties. The reasons for this decision may be sought in a variety of 
sources; first in the political, economic, and social transformation of the country, 
which necessitated a political reorganization, or at least a change which had be- 
come imperative at the end of World War II. (Turkey did not become directly 
involved in the war. She severed her relations with the Axis Powers in 1944, and 
later declared war on them on February 23, 1945, in order to qualify for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. She kept her army in battle readiness throughout 
the strife by imposing heavy economic burdens on the population.) The second 
reason for democratization may lie in the United Nations Charter, the accept- 
ance of which was considered a moral pledge on the part of the government to 
democratize the political system; besides, it was hoped that such a measure could 
improve Turkey’s standing among her Western allies. The increasing reliance 
of Turkey on the West and in particular on the United States for military and 
economic aid made her very sensitive to the opinion of her Western allies. Con- 


Nore: This article was completed just before the military coup of May 27, 1960, which ousted 
the Democratic party government of Menderes. We have kept the article intact since the 
information supplied here presents the background of the revolution. The developments in 
Turkey since May 1960 have proved the conclusions drawn here to be right, point by point. 
For information on recent events see Kemal H. Karpat, “Young Turks Again,” Challenge, 
March 1961. 

* The evolution of Turkey's political regime, its transition to a multi-party system and various 
causes which conditioned it have been discussed by this author. See Kemal H. Karpat, 
Turkey's Politics, the Transition to the Multi-party System (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1959). For the history of political parties, see Tarik Z. Tunaya, Tiirkiyede Siyasi 
Partiler [Political Parties in Turkey] (Istanbul, 1952). Also Cevat Naki Akkerman, Tiirki- 
yede Siyasi Partiler Hakkinda Kisa Notlar [Brief Notes on Political Parties in Turkey] 
(Ankara, 1950). For a chronology of politcial developments in Turkey in 1942-51, see 
Gotthard Jaschke, Die Tiirkei in den Jahren 1942-51 (Wiesbaden, 1955). 
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squently, President Ismet Inénii promised political freedom, and the Parliamen- 
tary Group of the ruling Republican party took liberalization measures in 1945. 
Soon four Republican deputies separated from the party — three were expelled 
and one resigned — and established the Demokrat parti on January 7, 1946.* 
Celal Bayar, an ex-premier, Refik Koraltan, Adnan Menderes, and Fuad K6priilii, 
the dissident deputies, drafted the new party’s program, completed the necessary 
formalities and became the “kurucular,” founders of the party, a title which 
secured them special prestige and leadership therein. The Democratic party, en- 
couraged by overwhelming popular support, as well as by the benevolent attitude 
of the government, quickly consolidated its position. Its existence, as well as that 
of other political parties, was finally guaranteed in Indnii’s declaration of July 12, 
1947, which could be considered as the document laying the foundations of the 
multi-party system in Turkey.‘ In 1948, a group of dissidents broke away in 
protest against the domination of Democratic leaders and formed the Millet 
Partisi [National party]. This party was abolished by the government in 1953 
because of clericalists who had gained control of it, and clearly plotted to destroy 
secularism which is the foundation of the Turkish Republic. The party, however, 
was re-established immediately afterwards under the name of the Republican 
National party and since then has increasingly consolidated its position as Tur- 
key’s third-largest political party. The National party absorbed the Turkish 
Peasant party, a minor organization, and changed its name to Cumhuriyetci Kéylii 
Millet Partisi [Republican Peasant National party]. 

The Grand National Assembly, in which the Republicans held an over- 
whelming majority, approved in 1950 a liberal election law in which the judiciary 
supervised the entire election procedure, so different from the past when elec- 
tions were controlled by the executive branch of the government. The sub- 
sequent elections held on May 14, 1950, expressing accumulated resentment to 
the twenty-seven years’ rule of the Republicans, resulted in a decisive Democratic 
victory.® 

The Democrats’ first term of office in 1950-54 was marked by the relative 
expansion of the freedoms of assembly, press, travel abroad, and individual rights, 
all of which had been liberalized in varying degrees by the Republicans in 1946- 
50. The greatest achievement of the Democratic party while in power was its 
economic policy which, subsidized with generous assistance and loans from 
abroad, had brought about an unprecedented rate of development. Economic 
welfare and freedom were the two fundamental issues with which the Democrats 
entered the elections of 1954 and won a smashing victory. But by 1955 the eco- 
nomic policy backfired. The difference between the high rate of industrial in- 
vestment and low production led to inflation and consequently to a high cost of 


*See Bernard Lewis, “Recent Developments in Turkey,” International Affairs (July 1951), p. 323. 
* During the summer of 1945 the late Nuri Demiraga, a rich industrialist from Istanbul, had already 

formed the Milli Kalkinma Partisi, National Resurgence party, which proved that the gov- 
ernment was indeed ready to accept an opposition. 


‘For text see Ulus [Nation], July 12, 1947, also Ayin Tarih [Monthly History] (July 1947), pp. 
15 ff. Karpat, op. cit., pp. 191-93. 


*For a comparison of votes see the following sections and appendix. 
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living, while the intense farm mechanization in 1949-54 deprived tenants and 
share-croppers of their living and forced them to migrate into cities. 

On one hand the necessity of maintaining a high rate of industrialization to 
provide employment for the newcomers into the city, and on the other hand the 
need to sustain farm mechanization and increase production in agriculture to 
pay for industrialization, produced a vicious circle which, because of lack of capi- 
tal and foreign currency, resulted in some deterioration of living standards and 
caused dissatisfaction with the government. The opposition assisted by an in- 
creasingly friendly press seized upon this opportunity, as well as upon some cases 
of corruption among the members of the ruling party, and launched into in- 
creasingly vehement criticism of the government policies. The Democratic party 
deemed this criticism unjustified, and on the whole utterly harmful to the coun- 
try’s economic and social development, which it considered a national mission 
placed above all party considerations. It also opposed the ispat hakki, the news- 
papermen’s right to produce evidence against the government officials accused of 
mishandling funds, as a device concocted by the opposition to harm government 
personnel’s prestige. Convinced that the opposition was plotting to “sabotage” 
the “country’s bright future,” the government passed a series of laws curbing the 
freedom of the press and assembly, and at the same time silenced criticism with- 
in the party itself. The liberal wihg of the Democratic party finally rebelled 
under the leadership of Fevzi L. Karaosmanoglu and early in 1956 formed the 
Hiirriyet Partisi [Freedom party] which became Turkey’s fourth-largest party." 
It finally merged with the Republican party in November 1958. 

The effects of the various social, economic, and political developments de- 
scribed above intensified in 1954-57; the government tried to carry out its policy 
amidst all kinds of difficulties while the opposition, encouraged by the turn in 
public opinion, stiffened its criticism. The Democratic party leaders finally be- 
came convinced that the tide was turning against them. With no visible relief 
in sight for several years until the economic development program was supposed 
to reach full fruition, these leaders decided to hold elections on October 27,. 
1957, instead of in the summer of 1958 as originally scheduled. 

The National Assembly dissolved itself on September 11, 1957, but not 
before revising the Election Law, the third revision since 1950, with the. purpose 
of preventing the opposition from presenting a united coalition slate against the 
government, or evén from fusing in the form of a new political party.’ It also 
passed a law declaring a ten-year moratorium on all the farmers’ debts to the 
Agricultural Bank. This and other material benefits, coupled with the special 


*Some considered the Koylii Partisi [Peasant Party] a major political party. Its membership, 
influence, and ideas would not place it among the “big” four. Its only visible success was 
in the municipal elections of 1955 when it won 262 municipal seats out of 11,807 contested, 
just because the major opposition party, the Republicans, did not participate in the elections. 
In 1954 it received 39,473 votes. In 1957 it did not participate in the elections and one year 
later it merged with the National party. 

* The election law also barred the candidacy of anyone who had resigned from his party two 
months prior to the election. This clause was aimed in particular at Fuad Képriilii, one 
of the founders of the Democratic party, who had resigned from his party a few days before 
the law was passed. See New York Times, September 12, 1957. 
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political and social status given to the villagers for the first time, swung the 
rural vote to the Democrats.’ As a result of the law, the opposition’s tentative 
coalition collapsed and each party entered the election on its own.® 


II 


The election campaign and the election itself took place under the supervi- 
sion of the Boards of Election. These Boards are headed at the district and pro- 
vincial level by the highest ranking local judge. They are responsible to the 
Central Supreme Board of Election located in Ankara, which is also the highest 
body of appeal on election matters. The ultimate purpose was to elect 610 
deputies (one deputy per 40,000 people) to the one-chamber Grand National 
Assembly, the supreme and ultimate authority in legislative, executive, and 
judicial matters.?° 

The major contenders in the election were the four major political parties: 
Republican, Democratic, National, and Freedom. The minor political parties 
played an insignificant part—the only one of some significance, the Peasant 
party, having decided not to participate in the elections. The Vatan [Homeland] 
party established shortly before the elections under the leadership of Hikmet 
Kivilcimli participated in the contest in Istanbul and Izmir. Its candidates were 
predominantly workers and professionals. This party was abolished by the gov- 
ernment, and twenty-five of its members were arrested in January 1958 for having 
promoted communist ideas.'? Most of its arrested members had been in jail at one 
time or another for communist propaganda. Recently, in 1960, the members of 
this party were acquitted by the court. At about election time, steps had been 
taken to establish a Women’s party, as a protest against the fact that only 10 
per cent of the major political parties’ candidates were women, but it did not 
materialize. 


The Republican party entered the election with the growing conviction that 
its chances for victory were brighter than ever and that a faithful observance of 
Ismet Indnii’s directive, its leader whose prestige increased greatly since 1954, 
would lead it to power.'*? The close dependence of the Republicans on Inénii, 


*A peasant in Kirsehir expressed in a succinct way a general feeling among villagers: “Bize 
refah ve hiirriyet getirenin gokte yeri var” [One bringing us freedom and welfare has a place 
in the Heaven]. Freedom in this case meant chiefly freedom from the pressure of police 
and from forced delivery of crops. Another villager expressed the general feeling in a more 
concrete way. “The Government gives us wheat for seeding, the Jandarma [village police] 
does not beat us any longer.”” Cumhuriyet [Republic], September 26, 29, 1957. 

* According to Fuad Arna of the National party, an agreement actually had been signed between 
the leaders of the opposition parties, giving the Republicans 47.5 per cent, the Freedom 
party 27.7 per cent, and the National party 24.8 per cent of the seats to be won in the elec- 
tion. According to Arna, the deal fell through just because Inénii did not want openly to 
defy the law. See Arna’s speech in Zafer [Victory], October 22, 1957. 

"See Secim Neticeleri [Election Results] (Ankara, 1959, a publication of the research office of 
the Republican party). Also see Orhan Aldikacti, “Les Elections Legislatives Turques ou 27 
Octobre 1957,” Annales de la Faculté de Droit d’Istanbul, No. 8 (1958), pp. 128-37. 

" Cumhuriyet, October 8, 1957; Zafer, January 26, 1958. 


* During the elections of 1954, Indnii was threatened with bodily harm in some localities, notably 

in Mersin where he had to make his escape over a wall. In 1957, however, Inénii was met 
by large cheering crowds wherever he went and since then his appearance has been an oc- 
casion for popular gatherings. 
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however, deprived them of mobility and decreased the efficiency of local organiza- 
tions.** They committed a further error by asking their candidates to pledge in 
writing that they would solve economic problems and run in new elections, based 
on proportional representation, not later than May 1958.%* This pledge was de- 
picted and exploited by the Democrats as expressing the Republicans’ lack of 
confidence in their own candidates. 

The Republican election platform stressed heavily the failure of the gov- 
ernment to consolidate democracy and criticized the restrictions imposed on the 
freedoms of press, association, and election.’ The platform included promises to 
adopt proportional representation (which the Republicans had opposed while 
in power as leading to class differences), to subject the acts of the executive to 
judiciary review, and to establish an upper legislative house and a constitutional 
court. It promised reinstatement and consolidation of all the basic freedoms, in- 
cluding autonomy of universities, the freedom of trade-unions, and the right to 
strike."* The platform also promised to harmonize economic development with 
the country’s needs and resources, to end inflation, to reorganize imports and ex- 
ports, to offer equal treatment to private and state enterprises, to help the peasants 
pay their debts, and to adopt a series of social measures.'” 

The National party entered the campaign, while its resourceful and popular 
leader, Osman Béliikbasi, was in jail awaiting trial. (He was a deputy elected 
from Kirsehir and was deprived of his parliamentary immunity because of at- 
tacks on the government.) The National party capitalized on Boliikbasi’s “mar- 
tyrdom” to prove that the real opposition to the government came from its own 
ranks. This party, indeed, had maintained a rather uncompromising attitude to- 
wards the Republican and Democratic leaders whom it accused of having similar 
undemocratic attitudes developed during the one-party rule when they were all 
in the ruling group. 


"The Republican Parity Council delegated its powers to Inénii who nominated the candidates 
in Istanbul. These candidates, many of whom were changed later, were relatively “weaker” 
than those of the Democratic party in Istanbul such as Celal Bayar and Adnan Menderes. 
The Democrats carried the city with almost 26,000 votes margin over the combined opposi- 
tion. The Republican’s defeat in Istanbul might have been caused by the fact that their 
general election platform failed to answer the diversified needs and interests of various oc- 
cupational groups. Cumhuriyet, September 27, 1957. 

“ For the pledge, see Ulus, October 8, 1957. 


“Ulus, the Republican party newspaper, wrote that the party’s national duty was to save the 
democracy which they, the Republicans, had established. Ulus, October 17, 1957. The news- 
paper Sabah [Morning] which supported the Republicans, printed in large captions: “Ata- 
tiirk’s order in respect of Ismet Inénii is: in case of difficulty always appeal to Ismet Pasha 
not to others, for he knows and can solve all problems.” Sabah, October 16, 1957. Ahmet 
E. Yalman, the publisher of Vatan, who had been a staunch supporter of the Democrats in 
1946-55, finally turned against them, and described the forthcoming elections as a national 
struggle for freedom and modernization whose significance equaled that of the struggle at 
Gallipoli in 1915 and the War of Liberation in 1919-22. Vatan, October 16, 1957. Yalman 
has been condemned to jail for criticism of the government in 1960. 

*Ulus, October 10, 22, 1957. The Republicans also criticized the government because of the 
riots of September 6/7, 1955, which resulted in damage to property belonging to minorities 
as well as some ethnic Turks and lowered the country’s prestige abroad. Ulus, October 22, 
1957. 


* For the platform, see Ulus, Cumhuriyet, October 11, 1957. 
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The National party’s election campaign, marred by occasional accusations of 
religious propaganda,'* consisted chiefly of bitter criticism of the government 
policies in the political and economic fields and of promises to cure all these 
evils through a liberal policy. It also defended the idea of retroactive respon- 
sibility in order to punish government officials who had committed crimes at 
any time in their careers.”* 

The Freedom party entered the election campaign with an exaggerated belief 
in its own strength and importance. It claimed that it provided a new slate of 
candidates who had never been associated with the one-party regime, proposed 
a new eclectic economic policy, and described itself as the only party capable of 
solving Turkey’s problems.”° The Freedom party received strong support from 
Fuad K6épriilii who had resigned from the Democratic party. K6priilii criticized 
the leaders of his former party as bent on establishing a dictatorial government 
and asked the populace to vote for the Freedom party which, according to him, 
was the best qualified to defend and establish democracy in Turkey.** But the 
elections proved to be a disaster for this party which elected only four deputies. 

The Democrats, the government party, entered the election campaign based 
on a strong and efficient local organization which almost from its inception had 
been known for its dynamism, flexibility, and its remarkable ability to under- 
stand popular sentiment and mold it in such a way as to further its own interests. 
This special quality of the Democratic party organization stems from the fact 
that its local leaders represent a special group of individuals interested in prac- 
tical policies. They are chiefly landlords, professionals, and artisans in small towns 
who know local conditions. Their pragmatic and realistic approach to problems, 
often akin to expediency, has been the chief characteristic of the Democratic 
party; a characteristic which it injected into the political life of Turkey, and 
which may have beneficial effects in the long run. Bent on efficiency, the Demo- 
crats did not hesitate to exclude from their lists of candidates about 124 deputies 
who seemingly were passive or in disagreement with party policy, and to replace 
them with new candidates, thus giving a chance for recognition of other party 
workers. 

The government party claimed that economic development had improved 
living standards by opening new outlets for employment and had created an 
economic and social revolution in the villages. In order to prove this assertion, 


*It was reported that Seyh Said Kiirdi, known as the founder and leader of Nurcu [Lightspread- 
ers] sect was campaigning for the National party in the villages of Kiitahya province. Zafer, 
October 9, 1957. Later in 1959 it was again reported that he spoke in favor of the Demo- 
cratic party. Kiirdi died in 1960 ending a very controversial career. 

* Cumhuriyet, October 20, 1957. 


* The party’s newspaper Yeni Giin [New Day] dwelt upon this theme overlooking the fact that 
its leader, Fevzi Karaosmanoglu, was the head of the Democratic Disciplinary Committee 
in 1948, which expelled its own unorthodox members, and then the deputies who disagreed 
with the party leadership. 

* Cumhuriyet, September 29, October 23, 1957. Zafer, the Democratic newspaper, wrote in 
anger over Fuad K6priilii’s resignation from the Democratic party and his criticism of the 
government: “What was K6priilii’s position in our democracy anyway? He managed some- 
how to join the founders of the Party [Democratic] and they had to carry him along as a 
useless burden in the party organization and government. His departure from the govern- 


ment was not noticed and his resignation from the party cannot be considered a loss.” 
Zafer, October 8, 1957. 
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and desirous of creating a band-wagon movement, the Democrats plunged into a 
series of spectacular dedication ceremonies on the eve of election by opening 
new factories, roads, housing projects, etc., all of which were greatly publicized.** 
The Democrats claimed that economic prosperity was more important to the 
general public than the political freedom demanded by but a small group of in- 
tellectuals. Despite partisan opposition, the Democrats were firmly decided not 
to let the “country’s economy linger in a primitive condition in this atomic age.” 
Consequently, they urged the electorate to give the government the necessary 
endorsement by returning to the Assembly as few opposition members as possible; 
a request which the voters ignored by electing three times as many opposition 
deputies than in the previous elections. Rejecting proportional representation, the 
Democrats claimed that the majority system was best suited to the country not 
only because of its political merits, but also because it conformed to the character 
of the Turkish people, who, like the English-speaking people, preferred to make 
a choice between only two parties.” 

The Democratic party, on the other hand, asserted that it recognized the 
existing political parties and their right to live even in opposition to the govern- 
ment: it promised to preserve an impartial election system and declared that it 
would give up power if the people decided that they did not want the Demo 
crats to stay in office.** 


Ill 


Election campaigns in Turkey are opened by party leaders who state the 
party view on national issues and set the tone for the campaign. The real, in- 
tense campaign does not start until the nomination of candidates is concluded, 
usually two or three weeks before the election. Primaries do not exist in Turkey. 
Nominations are strictly intra-party affairs, controlled by the party’s central 
organization which usually appoints 30 per cent of the candidates and has veto 
power over the nominations from local organizations, although this procedure 
varies somewhat in each party. A late nomination prevents the disappointed 
office-seekers from changing parties or entering the election on an independent 
ticket and thus weakening their respective parties. But once the nominations are 
final and public, the campaign is taken over by the nominees who have to deal 
with specific issues according to the need and understanding of the local audi- 
ences. Thus the campaign becomes concrete and meaningful and reflects the 
main problems of the country. 

The campaign of 1957 followed the same procedure: first the nominations, 
and then the real battle. The candidates nominated on the lists of all the major 
parties had, with slight variations, some common characteristics: similar educa- 
tional and social background such as a university or high school education; better 


* Some of these projects included the cement plant at Nigde, the textile factory at Nevsehir, the 
jute factory at Mudanya, the housing project in Ankara; altogether thirty new industrial 
projects in three months. Zafer, August 12, 1957. 

*™ On Democrats’ campaign, see Zafer, October 14, 19, 20, 21, 1957. 


* The opposition claimed, wtih some distortion, that Refik Koraltan, one of the founders, had 


declared that the Democrats intended to give the opposition no chance of victory. Ulus, 
October 17, 1957. 
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than average income. The urban middle class, especially lawyers and doctors 
and other professionals, provided the largest percentage of candidates. The 
Republican candidates’ list included 221 lawyers, 59 doctors, 36 industrial en- 
gineers, 58 businessmen, 57 farmers, 20 industrialists, 30 newspapermen, 18 educa- 
tors, 12 economists, 9 agricultural engineers, 21 administrators, 10 bankers and 
9 workers. The Freedom party list included 137 lawyers, 71 professors, 92 busi- 
nessmen, 80 agriculturists and foresters, 43 doctors, 32 journalists, 8 retired gen- 
erals, 15 workers and drivers. Among the 610 people elected to the National 
Assembly, there were 172 lawyers, 84 merchants and businessmen, 75 land- 
owners, 62 doctors, and the rest were other professionals.** 

Several specific issues were debated in this campaign and probably the most 
frequently recurring theme was the question of religion and secularism. One of 
the chief criticisms leveled at the Republican party administration was the im- 
position of secularism during 1930-45 in such a way as to turn the country from 
Islam and thus lower the society’s moral standards. The attitude of political 
parties on secularism and religious freedom is determined by their assumption 
that since the general public in Turkey is religious, promises of additional liberal- 
ization of religion, that is, restrictions on secularism, will bring them more votes.”* 
Secularism being one of the six fundamental principles of the Turkish Constitu- 
tion (republicanism, nationalism, populism, statism, and reformism are the 
others) no political party has openly rejected it; but in private, in the heat of 
a campaign, all of them have indulged in far-reaching promises on religion. 

The Democrats claimed that their administration built 15,000 mosques in 
seven years and promised to build better schools for the clergy, and to make 
Istanbul a second Kaaba, that is, a second place for Muslim pilgrimage. They 
also promised that “next to the factory chimney there would be a mosque min- 
aret.” Some Democratic speakers even recited passages from the Koran in 
Arabic and generally warned the public not to vote for the “irreligious” Republi- 
cans if they wanted to preserve their religious freedoms.*” 

On a popular level the religious propaganda, despite warnings from intel- 
lectuals, took a variety of forms depending on the imagination of the speaker or 
the audience’s level of education, including ostentatious participation in public 
prayers in the mosque, which were promptly labeled by the imaginative public 
as secim namazi [election prayer].”* 





*See Ulus, October 6, 1957; Cumhuriyet, October 8, 1957; News from Turkey, March 19, 1958. 

*For Islam and politics in Turkey, see Gotthard Jaschke, “Der Islam in der Neuen Tiirkei,” Die 
Welt des Islams, I (1951), 1-174, and II (1953), 278-87. Also Dankwart A. Rustow, “Pol- 
itics and Islam in Turkey 1920-1955,” Islam and the West, ed. Richard N. Frye (Hague, 
1957), pp. 69-107. For bibliography see Karpat, op. cit., pp. 44-45, 271-92. 

* Cumhuriyet, October 20, 1957. Zafer, October 23, 1957 (Menderes in Adana and Konya). 

* The use of religion for political purposes appeared in various forms. Some clergymen who sup- 
ported the government spread the rumor that Muhammed, the Prophet, appeared in the 
Premier’s dream and gave him the state seal, that is, saw him fit to rule the country. Other 
clergymen, criticizing the family name law, claimed that the Republicans had profaned God's 
name by changing it from Allah to Tanri. Others accused some ministers of being Free- 
masons. Mustafa Runyun, a graduate from Al Ahzar in Cairo and member of the advisory 
board of the Directorate of Religious Affairs, was a Democratic candidate from his native 
Konya. He preached for two hours in the mosque, making in effect a campaign speech, 
which violates the law. Zafer, October 19, 1957 (Koraltan in Kocaeli); Cumhuriyet, October 
8, 9, 10, 19, 21, 30, 1957; Ulus, October 10, 17, 1957; Diinya, October 5, 1957. 
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The Republicans defended themselves by reminding the people that it was 
their own party which undertook the first measures to liberalize religion in 1947- 
49. Samseddin Giinaltay, Republican Premier in 1949, pointed out that he 
opened the first religious schools in Republican Turkey, while other speakers 
depicted their party as friendly to Islam and to piety in general.** 

The most outstanding feature of religious propaganda lies in the fact that 
it had no visible effects on election results. Certain areas, known as being strongly 
religious, such as Konya and the eastern part of the country were subject to 
extensive promises of religious freedom on the part of the government. And yet, 
the heaviest defeat of the Democrats took place in the East. In Adana, where 
the Premier devoted forty minutes of his two-hour speech to religious promises, 
the Democrats lost the election with a total margin of more than 33,000 votes. 
Konya (old Iconium), a city known to be very conservative (it also is the center 
of the Mevlevi order of Dervishes), had been subjected to religious propaganda 
for years by the Democrats; they succeeded in winning the elections only because 
the opposition split their votes. Their votes in Konya actually decreased by about 
26,000 when compared with the election results in 1954, and were about 35,000 
behind the combined votes of the opposition. Similar examples could be mul- 
tiplied to cover many other regions of the country.*° 

The conclusion is that the average voter in Turkey is affected less by religious 
propaganda than in the past, and that he casts his vote according to other more 
vital considerations. One may assume also that religious propaganda has lost its 
significance just because the differences of view among the existing parties on 
religious issues have dwindled to a minimum, and the voter feels that the policy 
on religion will not be profoundly altered whichever party comes into power. 

The deciding issue was economic development with all the social and polliti- 
cal implications it entailed. The opposition favored industrialization, but sought 
its adjustment to local needs and possibilities with due regard to planning and 
availability of local capital instead of depending on assistance from abroad which 
would tie the country to outside interests for years to come. It claimed that 


* Kasim Giilek, then the secretary general of the party, declared in Adana that the Republicans 
put an end to the “ringing of church bells in Turkey” and as a whole gave the country a real 
Muslim orientation. Cumhuriyet, October 12, 1957. Indnii, the Republican leader, was 
vehemently denounced as irreligious. So his advisers told him to repeat God’s name as 
often as possible in his speeches. He contented himself by ending his speeches with “May 
God help us.” Cumhuriyet, October 15, 1957. His son-in-law, Metin Toker, publisher of 
the weekly Akis [Echo] found it advisable to state that the Koran was read daily in Inénii’s 
home. Other party members gave details of Indnii’s home life — kissing his mother’s hand 
and getting her blessing on each trip—to prove that he was a tradition-observing man. 
Cumhuriyet, October 12, 1957. 

n Elazig the Democrats were supported by a powerful religious leader, Seyh Kazim. The 
Republican candidate was handicapped also by the fact that he had published an article in 
the past requesting that the ezan [call to prayer] should be read in the native language 
rather than Arabic. (The ezan was read in Turkish until 1950, when under pressure from 
conservatives, the Democrats returned to the old Arabic reading.) This issue was repeatedly 
brought out during the campaign against the Republicans to prove their anti-religious 
attitude. Yet, the Republicans carried Elazig with a margin of over 2,300 votes. The Demo- 
crats’ votes decreased here about 15,000, most of which went to the Freedom party. Cum- 
huriyet, October 2, 1957; Zafer, February 8, 1958 (Yasar Kemal reporting). 


7 
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economic development lowered the living standards of the small income groups 
and benefitted only a rich social group. The middle class was annihilated and 
the gap between the rich and poor classes was deepened.** Referring to the situa- 
tion in agriculture, the opposition claimed that farm mechanization had dis- 
located masses of people in agriculture who sought employment in the cities and 
lived there in dire conditions, and that large numbers of tractors imported at 
great expense were idle because of lack of spare parts.*? 

The government answered these charges by describing its economic policy 
as strengthening agriculture, and claimed that industrialization was carried out 
with a view to complementing and modernizing the former. Since reliance on 
credits and imports from abroad was an inherent feature of the Turkish economy, 
industrialization and modernization of agriculture could not be carried on with- 
out foreign capital.** 

Neither the opposition nor the government parties had much to say about 
state intervention in the economy since all of them seemed to agree that such 
intervention was necessary to the extent that it did not compete with or restrict 
the freedom of the private sector, that is, individual enterprise.** 

The opposition and the government parties clashed on the question of 
workers’ living standards and their freedom to organize and the right to strike. 
The Republicans, departing from their former conservatism, claimed that the 
Democrats were mindful of workers’ welfare only to the extent it suited their 
partisan purposes, but failed to acknowledge their political maturity by giving 
them freedom of organization, and the right to strike. (Strikes and lock-outs are 
illegal in Turkey.) The Democratic speakers claimed that the workers’ living 
standards were approaching those in the West (wages in 1957 averaged £T6-7 a 





"See speeches by Indnii and Giinaltay in Bursa, Samsun, Izmir and Balikesir. Ulus, October 15, 
17, 20, 22, 1957; Cumhuriyet, October 23, 1957. The statement about the annihilation of 
the middle classes was in answer to the Premier’s claim that there were in each city district, 
fifteen millionaires, and that bank deposits increased to £T6 billion from less than 1 bil- 
lion in 1948. The Premier was actually trying to point out the increase in the volume of 
national income. He utterly rejected the opposition’s claims that the Democratic party was 
the party of the rich and insisted that the rich were in the Republican party. Cumhuriyet, 
October 23; Zafer, October 20, 21, 22, 1957. (Menderes in Elazig, Istanbul and Izmir. Two 
points must be clarified. A middle class—but a new one whose power rests on wealth 
instead of government position — is expanding fast. Personal investigations conducted by 
this author indicated indeed that there are large numbers of well-to-do people in the Re- 
publican party.) 

*The government answered this criticism by stressing that out of a total of 41,865 tractors in 
Turkey in 1956, 37,441 were being used, while the remaining tractors were in disrepair or in 
need of spare parts. Zafer, October 20, 1957 (Declaration by the Minister of Agriculture). 


* Zafer, October 10, 1957 (Bayar in Konya); also October 21, 1957 (Agaoflu in Istanbul). Accord- 
ing to the official figures giver: by Celal Bayar, the amount of foreign capital which entered 
Turkey since the law on investments from abroad was passed totaled £1220 million. It 
operated in partnership with local capital amounting to £T291 million ($1 =£T9.00 official 
rate). Zafer, October 10, 1957. 


“This problem of state intervention in the economy was discussed in 1946-50 when Democrats 
advocated a liberal statism. On statism in Turkey, see Max V. Thornburg, G. Spry, and G. 
Soule, Turkey: An Economic Appraisal (New York: Allen & Unwin, 1949); also Celal O. 
Sarc, “Economic Policy of the New Turkey,” The Middle East Journal (October 1948), pp. 
430-46; also the Tiirkiye Iktisat Mecmuasl [Turkish Economic Review], September-Decem- 
ber 1947; Karpat, op. cit., pp. 84-93, 293-307. 
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day), since their educational level was still low they could not properly use the 
right to strike; such a right would eventually be granted.** 

There was limited disagreement on current foreign policy which all parties 
accepted as being pro-Western. This was caused at that time partially by per- 
sistent Soviet press attacks on Turkish “designs” to attack Syria, supposedly at 
the instigation of her Western allies. So, as usual, all political parties overlooked 
their differences and presented a united front in foreign affairs. The government 
spokesmen accepted the view that the world was divided into two blocs with 
the neutralists, some of them “honest,” in the middle. Turkey, according to 
them, could not remain neutral because of her geographical position and had 
to join the West.** As a consequence of this decision, she entered into a series 
of alliances (NATO, CENTO) for the purpose of safeguarding and strengthen- 
ing her independence. Due credit was given to the Republicans for their accept- 
ance of the Truman Doctrine in 1947. 

Some significant points regarding views on foreign policy in the past were 
brought to light. The Republicans, answering a charge made by Premier Men- 
deres to the effect that Inénii sought an alliance with the Soviets in 1946, claimed 
that during the war years Celal Bayar had urged a friendly policy towards the 
Soviet Union. Inénii declared that Bayar was following the advice of Tevfik 
Riistii Aras, during whose term as foreign minister in Atatiirk’s time Turkish- 
Soviet friendship had developed.** Inénii, furthermore, claimed that he had 
decided in 1946 to reject all Soviet demands for revising the Montreux Conven- 
tion of 1936, and in doing so he had rejected even the advice of Western states- 
men, including President Roosevelt, who had urged him in 1943 to seek agree- 
ment with the Soviets. Inénii declared in a press conference that President 
Roosevelt told him in Cairo in 1943: “we [Americans] are 3000 miles away. 
Come to some agreement with the Russians.” Averell Harriman, Ambassador of 
the United States to Moscow in 1946, once told Inénii that when he heard of 
the Soviet demands on Turkish Straits he thought that another country was 


*Ulus, October 22, 1957, Cumhuriyet, October 20, 1957, November 5, 1957. For Trade-Unionism 
in Turkey, see Kemal Siilker, Tiirkiyede Sendikacilik [Trade Unionism in Turkey] (Istanbul, 
1955); Karpat, op. cit., pp. 108-11, 308-23. For Democrats’ past views on trade-unionism, 
see Kudret, September 30, November 29, 1947; Vatan, Cumhuriyet, August 17, 18, 19, 1947. 
For their present views, see Forum, (Turkish), March 15, 1957, p. 8. 

* About three months after the election the Republican Parliamentary Group issued a declara- 
tion in which it criticized the secrecy in which the government conducted foreign policy 
and accused it of creating unnecessary disputes with neighboring countries and with partners 
in alliances. For text see Ulus, February 2, 1958. Recently Inénii issued a statement warning 
pa US to be respectful of Turkey’s rights and national feelings; Cumhuriyet, February 26, 
1960. 

* Tevfik Riistii Aras, according to Indnii, had informed the government, while Ambassador of 
Turkey in London in 1944, that the Soviets were insisting on having friendly governments in 
neighboring countries. This view was communicated by the Soviets to the British, and Aras, 
who had advance information, conveyed it to his government without waiting for the British 
Ambassador to do so. This attitude on the part of Aras was implicitly described by Inénii 
as a support of the Soviet views. Aras answered Inénii’s charges by declaring that his pur- 
pose was merely to communicate to his government the happenings abroad. For Aras’ letter, 
see Cumhuriyet, October 23, 1957. For Aras’ views urging cooperation with the Soviets, see 
New York Times, June 27, 1944; also Tan, June 28, 1944. A broader view on Aras’ opinions 
can be found in his memoirs now in preparation. See also Gériislerim [my views] (Istanbul, 
1945). See also Inénii’s press conference in Istanbul. Ulus, Cumhuriyet, October 21, 1957. 
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about to go behind the Iron Curtain. But on hearing the Turkish rejection of the 
Soviet demand, he, Harriman, became convinced that there were other ways of 
dealing with the Soviets.** 

The Cyprus problem inevitably came up for discussion during the campaign: 
the government declared that thanks to its wise policy the island had not been 
ceded to Greece. There was a definite agreement between the government and 
opposition parties to demand partition of Cyprus, and at worst not to let it go 
to Greece under any circumstances.*® (An agreement reached by England, 
Greece and Turkey in 1959 would make Cyprus independent to be ruled by a 
government composed of native Greeks and Turks. Final ratification is being 
awaited.) 

As the election campaign neared its end, speeches, heated charges and 
counter charges became more partisan and personality attacks intensified, but 
not to the point of “mud slinging.” Campaign techniques were adjusted to 
local needs and utilized all available means; loud speakers, posters, vehicles of 
all kinds.*° Candidates toured village after village and advanced promises of 
all kinds, sometimes to the point of absurdity.*' Peaceful rallies were often held 
in large towns and cities, especially if the speaker was an important party leader. 
Audiences would be composed of loyal party members, but also opposition mem- 
bers gathered out of curiosity to hear a good speaker or see a famous personality, 





* On Turkish foreign policy during this period, see Indnii’s press conference, Cumhuriyet, Octo- 
ber 21, 1957; also Cemil Bilsel “The Turkish Straits in the Light of Recent Turkish-Soviet 
Russian Correspondence,” American Journal of International Law (October 1947), pp. 
727 ff. Necmeddin Sadak, “Turkey Faces the Soviets,” Foreign Affairs (April 1949), pp. 


449-61; also Nazi-Soviet Relations (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of State, 1949), pp. 233, 
245-47. 


*For Turkish views on Cyprus see Turkey and Cyprus (London: Turkish Embassy, 1956); also 
Turkish Views on Cyprus (New York: Turkish Information Office, 1956). For legal views 
see Savas Loizides, The Cyprus Question and the Law of the United Nations (Nicosia, 1954). 
For debates on Cyprus in the United Nations see Department of State Bulletin, February 
14, 1956, p. 261. 

“ Some party posters read as follows: 


Republican Party: “End the partisan administration.” “There are schools but no teachers.” 
“We shall preserve the opposition.” “There is no medicine.” “The six arrows [the party 
flag symbolizing the constitutional principles] were left by Atatiirk to the custody of CHP.” 
“A worker’s wage is just enough to pay for a broom; this is how the government cares for 
him.” ; 

Freedom Party: “Those who destroyed freedom of the press shall expiate their sins in the 
ballot box.” “We shall go into villages not for votes but people themselves.” “Democrats 
under the banner of despotism fear truth and will be rewarded by the people with a slap.” 
(The poster rhymed.) 

National Party: Taking a paragraph from a speech by Celal Bayar in 1948 in which he told 
people that they would perform a national duty if they dismissed a government failing to 
fulfill its promises, the National party added, “Citizens fulfill your national duty.” 

Democratic Party: “Since you can vote for whom you want in a democracy then vote for 
the Democrats.” “Water, roads, schools to every village.” In Mudanya, while receiving 
Premier Menderes: “Menderes you have saved Mudanya forever we are proud of you.” 
Democratic newspapers carried huge captions attacking Inénii: “God protect us from his 
grudge and anger,” or “He has left the nation in ruins,” or “Indnii is disseminating poisonous 


gossip.” Zafer, October 17, 19, 20, 1957; Yeni Sabah, October 19, 1957. 
“One candidate promised shiny boots, like the ones he wore, for all who voted for him. Another 


one, carried away by campaign “affection,” treated all the villagers he met to malaria shots 
for he wanted “his” villagers to be healthy. Cumhuriyet, October 12, 1957. 
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but not necessarily to vote for him.*? The public attending the rallies would 
listen respectfully to the speaker, would ask pointed questions and would not 
fail to heckle if the speaker became overly partisan, exceeded certain limits of 
propriety, or was a deputy who appeared in the village only at election time. 
Thus, election campaigns in Turkey have acquired a significant educational role 
in acquainting people with issues and ideas. They have also a social function 
of bringing people into organizations, teaching them teamwork. 

Expenditures in the election campaign were borne chiefly by deputy candi- 
dates, each individual contributing an initial sum. The Republicans reportedly 
spent £T2 million in the election; the Freedom and National parties each spent 
£T1 million. The Democrats’ expenditure which definitely exceeded by far that 
of the opposition, is unknown. On the other hand, expenses for election registra- 
tion, balloting and official notices were met from public funds. 

The campaign ended on October 23 at midnight, three days before the 
voting date, in an atmosphere of calm and security despite the opposition’s 
claims that there had been pressure on the part of the government and that it 
had used the state radio for its own purposes. 


IV 


Thus far, the Turkish election campaign of 1957 has been studied by taking 
into consideration the activities of the participating political parties and their 
platforms. It would be appropriate, before studying the election results, to deal 
with certain social groups and economic factors which might have had an impact 


upon the election, as well as the behavior of the general public. 

Turkey could be broadly divided for the purpose of this study in two sec- 
tions, the eastern and southeastern part, and the western part, with the demarca- 
tion line running diagonally about 200-300 miles east of the Adana-Ankara- 
Sinop line. The western part, with exception of Central Anatolia, has soil of 
better quality, and small individual land holdings predominate, although oc- 
casional large estates are to be found. Settlement is denser and the population is 
relatively more advanced both economically and culturally. 

In the east and southeast, the land is mountainous and arid, with a hot 
climate in summer. Large land ownership is prevalent here. The rural popula- 
tion, especially the Kurds who live in this part, is somewhat closely knit in family 
groups, dsirets, headed by a seyh. Culturally and economically, this area is less 
developed than the western part, for it had been subject to a feudalistic land 
organization in the past, from which it was barely, and not entirely, delivered by 
the Republic. Landlords and religious leaders, seyhs, had been among the bitter- 
est opponents of the Republican regime. Several revolts were instigated by them 
in this region (Seyh Sait’s revolt in 1925 and the Kurdish revolt of 1937), sup- 
posedly to oppose modernization and secularism and establish an independent 


“ One speaker with considerable influence on audiences was Premier Menderes, whose fluent and 
captivating speeches have helped many a hesitant constituency to go over to the Democrats. 
Bayar’s dignified and factual speeches have more effect when complemented by Menderes. 
— brief, concise and articulate — but not emotional — speeches appeal more to intel- 
ectuals. 
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Kurdish state, but also to preserve their personal authority which was threatened 
by the new regime.** 

The seyhs in the east, especially in the southeast, still command allegiance 
among their asiret [group] not only because of their religious authority but also 
because they own land on which many a villager makes a living. With the advent 
of political parties the seyhs have become increasingly involved in politics and it 
is no secret that victory in some provinces in the east and southeast may depend 
on the ability of the political parties to win them over. 

The seyhs do not have a single party which they all support in common, nor 
do they have a united view on politics, their attitude being determined chiefly 
by personal gains, offered by one or another party. Such a political party must 
be socially conservative and culturally “safe”; requirements which now all 
major political parties of Turkey meet with minor variations. But now several 
factors are undermining fast the seyhs’ power. There is the peasant who had 
been exposed to strong political and economic influences from outside, especially 
since the inception of the multi-party system, and consequently seeks betterment 
and a new type of independent relation with his seyh. Several hundred field 
reports indicate that many peasants in eastern and southeastern Turkey were 
determined to cast their votes according to their own understanding of politics 
rather than following the seyh’s directives.** A strong challenge to the seyh came 
first from small landowners whose land the seyhs had wanted to usurp in the 
past, and second, from the modern-minded large estate owners who want to 
mechanize their farms and operate them for market purposes and thus oppose 
traditional land relationships. A final challenge to the seyh comes from modern- 
ist intellectuals such as school teachers, who want to establish relations in the 
society on a more individualistic basis. Thus, the multi-party system in Turkey 
has become a means for a profound struggle between conservatism and tradi- 
tionalism on the one hand, and modernization and democracy on the other. 

Political allegiance on the basis of group attachment was also noticeable 
during the campaign among immigrants from abroad, approximating with their 
descendants about 5 million people in a population of 25 million. The over- 
whelming majority of these are of Turkish descent and culture. There is also an 





“For a first-hand report on the struggle of seyhs against the Republican regime, see memoirs of a 
province governor, Cemal Bardakci, Bizde Siyasi Partiler [Political Parties in Our Country] 
(Istanbul, 1946); also Nasit Hakki Bey, Derebiyi ve Dersim [Feudal Lords and Dersim] 
(Ankara, 1932). Some of the kinship groups and some of their leaders are the following: In 
the provinces of Mardin and Maras the Ademi and Mahmudi groups and the powerful Kadi- 
ogullari. The last supported first the Republicans and then the Democrats. In Maras there 
are also the Kureysan and in Tunceli (predominantly Kurdish) the Orelli groups. In Hak- 
kari, Bingdl and Mus, the groups of Seyh Kazim Aga, Seyh Selim Seven, and in Hatay the 
Cilli family are active in politics. In Mus, a villager defined the election as: “The time to 
put the Seyh’s paper into the box.” For various field reports see Cumhuriyet, Vatan, Sep- 
tember 23 to October 16, 1957. The number of these groups is larger. See International 
Social Science Journal, XI, 4 (1959), 525-31. 


“For a change of mentality among peasants see Howard A. Reed, “A New Force at Work in 
Democratic Turkey,” Middle East Journal, VII (1953), 33-44; Karpat, op, cit., pp. 342-45; 
also “Social Effects of Farm Mechanization in Turkish Villages,” Social Research (Spring, 


1960), pp. 83-104. For reports see Cumhuriyet, Vatan, Diinya, Ulus, September 16 to 
October 23, 1957, passim. 
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indeterminable number of people subject to internal migration.** Differences of 
origin have had no lasting effects in Turkey, nor did they prevent the assimila- 
tion of immigrant groups. During the election of 1957, however, group loyalty 
based on common origin was occasionally exploited and played some part in 
determining the fate of a few candidates, but had, on the whole, little effect on 
deciding the final result on a country-wide basis. For instance, in Eskisehir the 
differences of Yabanci (outsider) and Yerli (indigenous) were exploited by some 
candidates. Elsewhere, in Mersin, three districts inhabited by settlers from Urfa 
supported the Republicans because the local leader was one of theirs while an 
opponent, a Democrat, had the support of the Arab-speaking group. In Adapa- 
zari, a predominantly immigrant community, the Democrats won easily for the 
immigrants felt that the government had taken good care of them. In Mus, on 
the other hand, the native population complained because immigrants were given 
land which was insufficient for their own needs.*® 

Turning to the economic factors affecting the election of 1957, one may say 
that the election results reflect the manner in which economic development 
affected various parts of the country. The western part, which had received 
economic aid and utilized it by diffusing it to large numbers of people, tended 
to support the government. The eastern part, which had not received substantial 
economic assistance, or was unable because of its economic structure to spread 
whatever assistance it received to larger numbers of people, voted for the op- 
position. 

Thus, the rural areas southwest of Ankara, which have received considerable 
economic assistance from the government and diffused it to large numbers of 
individual landowners — the predominantly individual landownership and the 
diversified type of agriculture in this region being suitable for such diffusion — 
voted in general for the Democrats. The Republicans won only in a single 
province west of Ankara, namely in Usak, chiefly because of feuds within the 
local Democratic organizations. The Republican victories came practically all 
from the provinces east of Ankara, including the capital itself. Yet, this part of 
the country is less developed and supposedly antagonistic to the reforms in- 
troduced by the Republican party. Even in Tunceli, a predominantly Kurdish 
province from which the Republicans forcefully moved entire villages to the 
West in 1937, to prevent rebellion against the regime, it was the Republicans 
who won. 

The explanation may lie in the fact that economic development affected 
beneficially fewer people in the East than the West, for mechanization here con- 
centrated in the large farms and deprived agricultural workers and tenants of 
steady employment. Moreover, the growing cities had absorbed many of the 
goods produced in the East, such as meat, cheese, and butter, and had created 


“For immigration in Turkey see Tiirkiye Yilligi 1953 [Turkish Yearbook 1953] (Ankara, 1953), 
p. 82; also Toprak-Iskan Calismalari [Land-Settlement Work] (Ankara: Settlement Direc- 
torate, 1955), p. 57. Also Stephan P. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932), pp. 335-584. Also Hue L. Kostanick, “Turkish Resettlement of Minorities 
from Bulgaria 1950-1953, Middle East Journal (Winter, 1955), pp. 41 ff. Karpat, op. cit. 
pp. 94-97. 

“ Cumhuriyet, September 29, October 13, 1957, February 8, 1958. 
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shortages of such goods in local markets.*? Finally, there are in the East large 
groups of Shiis (Alevis) against whom there have been some attacks on the part 
of orthodox Sunnis, who are in an overwhelming majority in the rest of the 
country. The Shiis fear that the freedom of religious activities promised by the 
Democrats will result in the Sunnis’ oppression of the Shiis— as was the case 
in the Ottoman Empire — and consequently they vote for the Republicans who 
are the strongest defenders of secularism. The preceding is a probable cause 
for Republican victory in the East, but should not be overestimated. 

Of the other social groups, the industrial workers supported in general the 
Democratic party. Many of them, although dissatisfied with the high cost of liv- 
ing and the Democrats’ refusal to give them freedom of organization and the 
right to strike, still voted for the government. This may be explained by the 
fact that the Democratic administration has expanded the workers’ benefits; but 
above all, it has maintained a day-to-day contact with trade-unions by receiving 
their delegations and by talking directly to them, and thus has given them a 
sense of power and status. 

Craftsmen, artisans, and shopkeepers in towns have generally backed the 
Democratic party but some shifted to the opposition, especially to the National 
and Freedom parties.** These groups, who used to form the backbone of the 
Turkish middle class, are generally conservative, religious, and opposed to large- 
scale modernization. Economic development and expanded communications 
which tend to integrate large areas around a few commercial centers have started 
to affect this middle-class group, too, and have caused it to lose the high social 
position it held in relation to the villagers. It continues, nevertheless, to be the 
vital link between village and town, for the peasant’s contact in town is the 
craftsman, and especially the shopkeeper. They supply him with manufactured 
items on credit or cash, and in many cases, operate also an enterprise which 
buys his produce. Many such shopkeepers become landowners by buying the 
land of the indebted peasant, but this is less so now with the increase of credit 
facilities. There is also a social relation between the shopkeeper and the peasant. 
The latter may ask the shopkeeper, whom he considers more “illuminated,” for 
opinions on current problems. While it is true that the fast expansion of radios 
and newspapers has diminished the peasants’ reliance for information on their 
town relationships, such contacts still play a. part in the opinion-making process 
in Turkey. The intellectuals and the younger generation, especially the univer- 
sity students, have usually supported the Republican party chiefly because 
they believed that the Democrats had compromised on the reforms of Atatiirk. 
They also reject the pragmatic and expedient approach adopted by the Demo- 


“Intermediaries bought local produce to sell it at exorbitant prices in the city. Although the 
individual producer received higher prices for his goods, the inflation and the high price of 
imported goods deprived him of any real gain. For complaints of peasants against middle- 
men, see Cumhuriyet, October 10, 11, 1957. 
n Konya, for instance, the Democratic district convention was dominated by shoemakers; 211 
were shoemakers out of a total of 386 delegates. About 1,000 shoemakers of Konya, out of 
a total of 1500, occupied various administrative functions in the local organizations of the 
Democratic party. Haci Suleyman, the head of the shoemakers’ association of Konya firmly 
believed that life in Turkey should be based on morality and religion. Cumhuriyet, Septem- 
ber 29, 1957; also October 13, 1957. 
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crats in state affairs and its restriction of freedoms. The Republican and Free- 
dom party youth organizations issued a joint declaration condemning the Demo- 
crats for failure to carry out democratic promises, for deviation from Atatiirk’s 
modernist principles, and for depriving the young people of a truly scientific, 
modern education. The youth Organization for the Protection of Atatiirk’s Re- 
forms issued a declaration indicting all political parties for compromising on 
reform for the sake of votes.*® 
Vv 


The election was held on Sunday, October 27, 1957. The polls opened at 
§ a.M., and voting began according to instructions issued earlier by the Election 
Boards. An elector voted in his own precinct in which he had registered earlier; 
villages generally formed one single polling precinct, while in towns and cities 
the neighborhood, or the mahalle, which included several streets, formed one 
polling precinct. Absentee voting was not accepted. A voter could not carry 
any sign identifying him with a certain political party. On arriving at the polling 
station, the voter would identify himself to the polling officers — representatives 
of the major political parties — and sign his name on the voting register. He 
would then enter alone a specially designed voting booth, stuff the ballot in an 
envelope taken from the election officer and cast it into the ballot box. He could 
pick one of the available party lists as a ballot, or draft a list of his own. Security 
and military forces could not vote. Sale of intoxicating beverages and carrying of 
firearms was forbidden during election day. Any attempt to interfere with the 
voting or modify the election results was subject to penalty. 

Voting took place in an orderly manner. The opposition complained of a 
number of irregularities such as pressure on the part of the government, dis 
appearance of ballot boxes, and mishandling of voting registers.®® Yet there is no 
definite evidence that such irregularities were planned on a large scale or that 
they altered substantially the final election result on a country-wide basis. Such 
irregularities, however, might have affected the election result in those provinces 
in which the opposition and the government parties showed equal strength, 
where the election results depended on only a few hundred votes. 

Popular participation in these elections and the final results show distinct 
differences from the pattern developed in the past. First, there was a relatively 
low turn-out of voters. Of the total eligible 12.1 million voters, only 9.344 mil- 
lion, or 77.15 per cent voted, as compared with 88.75 per cent in 1954 and 89.06 
per cent in 1950. The officials results showed that the Democrats had trailed 
the combined opposition by about 380,000 votes.*? 


“” Cumhuriyet, October 12, 1957; Zafer, November 2, 1957; Ulus, November 5, 1957. 

* Complaints coming from Istanbul, Izmir, Giresun, Gaziantep, Konya, Artvin, Trabzon, Ajri, 
Antalya, contended that pro-Democratic individuals were allowed to vote during election 
day, while citizens known to be favoring the opposition were refused registration (according 
to the law, registrations are allowed even during the election day, provided that certain 
conditions are met). Occasionally votes were counted in secret and representatives of oppo- 
sition parties were not permitted to participate in the counting. Forum (Turkish), Novem- 
ber 1, 1957, p. 4. 

"The sources on election results, including the government declarations, show variation. We 
have used the results contained in Segim Neticeleri Uzerinde Bir Inceleme [A Research on 
Election Results] (Ankara, 1959). It was published by the Republican party’s Research 
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The Democrats won a clear majority in forty-five provinces, and partial vic- 
tory in three other provinces on a mixed slate, winning altogether 424 seats. 
Republicans won a total of 178 seats clearly in eighteen provinces and partially in 
another three. The National and Freedom parties each won four seats, in Kirse- 
hir and Burdur respectively. (Seven seats remained vacant to be filled through 
by-elections at a later date. Later many more seats were vacated because of death. 
Similarly, several deputies have changed parties.) 

An analysis of participation in the election and of the results leads to in- 
teresting conclusions. The relatively low popular participation, whatever the ef- 
fect of tampering with the polls, may be chiefly attributed to the fact that many 
citizens foresaw no substantial change of basic policy, whatever the outcome. 

The Republicans, who had antagonized many voters by their authoritarian 
rule in the past, had not acquired a new viewpoint and a new philosophy in 
the light of the country’s development and needs. On the other hand, the Na- 
tional and Freedom parties — the former because of its parochialism and lack of 
systematic program and the latter because of a lack of organization, drive, and 
concreteness — could not provide a real alternative. Therefore the resigned voter 
stayed at home. 

Close scrutiny of the election results indicates that in several provinces won 
by either the Democrats or the Republicans, the margin was extremely narrow; 
only a few hundred or a few thousand votes. This may indicate that the elec- 
tions occurred at a time when the popular vote was shifting fast in favor of the 
opposition. 

The National and Freedom parties invariably split the opposition vote and 
helped assure victory for the government party. The Democrats secured a clear- 
cut majority in only twenty-four out of a total sixty-eight provinces,®? which 
elected 250 deputies, or about 56 seats short of a majority in the Assembly. There 
is no certainty, however, that had these two parties not participated in the elec- 
tions, their members necessarily would have voted for the Republicans. The 
average member of the National party probably would have abstained due to 
long-standing opposition to the Democrats and Republicans alike, while some of 
the Freedom party members might even have voted for the Democrats. 

The Republican party’s voting record, compared with the elections in 1954, 
showed an increase of about 548,000 votes, while the Democrats lost about 
756,000. The number of eligible voters increased by over 1,860,000 since 1954. 
The Republican gain probably came mostly from the younger voters who identify 
the Republicans with Atatiirk’s reforms. 

The incumbent Democrats registered increases in comparison with the 1954 
results in only four provinces, Aydin, Hakkari, Mus, and Sinop. Even these 
increases have to be qualified: Aydin is the Premier’s constituency; in Mus the 
Republicans had elected one deputy; in Sinop the difference between Democrats 





Bureau and it is sufficiently objective and comprehensive to be accepted as reliable. For 
other sources, see Karpat, op. cit., p. 241; Forum (Turkish), November 1, 1957; Jaschke, Die 
Tiirkei 1942-1951, p. 121; Istatistik YilliZi [Annual Statistics] (Ankara, 1953), p. 177. 

* The provinces are the following: Istanbul, Balikesir, Agri, Antalya, Avdin, Bitlis, Bolu, Bursa, 
Manisa, Mugla, Rize, Sakarya, Tekirdag, Zonguldak. 
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and Republicans consisted of about 600 votes, while Hakkari province elects only 
one deputy. The Freedom party suffered a crushing and demoralizing defeat. It 
won only four seats as compared with over thirty held in the pre-election As- 
sembly. All in all, it received half a million votes less than its registered member- 
ship. The apologists for this party explained their defeat by the fact that their 
supporters voted for the “strongest opposition party” in order to defeat the in- 
cumbent Democrats and were aware that a new election was to be held shortly 
afterwards. Actually the defeat was due to the failure of the Freedom party to 
communicate with the masses at large, to its inability to tackle squarely the 
existing difficulties through a concrete policy rather than a confused liberalism, 
and to lack of an effective, driving organization capable of reaching the voters 
— although it had some skeleton organizations in fifty-six provinces. Finally, the 
argument that some members of the Freedom party feared the Republicans more 
than the Democratic party to which most of them had belonged in the past and 
therefore voted for Democrats, must not be totally rejected.** 

As for the National party, its relative success in popular votes can be attri- 
buted to its vigorous campaign, the lack of a strong party to defend a third and 
‘ new alternative policy, and partly to its consistency in opposing both the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats. It is doubtful, however, whether the National 
party will ever expand to the point of becoming a serious candidate for govern- 
ment power since its ideology, conglomerate membership and regionalism deprive 
it of a universal character likely to appeal to large masses of voters. 


VI 


The announcement of election results caused a flood of complaints from 
the opposition. The Republicans contested elections in sixty provinces by accus- 
ing the government of mishandling the voters’ registers, allowing its own party 
members to vote several times, placing pressure on the opposition, “buying” votes, 
etc. The Supreme Board of Elections, however, rejected all requests to invali- 
date the elections, even in those provinces in which the evidence was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of such invalidation, presumably on the ground that certain minor 
violations of the election procedure would not affect the final result. 

After the election results were announced a series of riots broke out chiefly 
between Republicans and Democrats in several provinces; those in Gaziantep 
(where Democrats won ten seats with only a small margin) and Mersin were 
graver and took several lives. Disturbances in the provinces of Kastamonu, Kay- 
seri, Canakkale, Samsun, and Giresun forced the government to hold an extra- 
ordinary Cabinet session under the chairmanship of President Bayar and to take 
a series of drastic measures, including the use of armed forces, to forestall further 
violent oywtbreaks. Even Ankara, the capital, in which the National Assembly 
met a few days after the election, was placed under military guard, although in 
this city and province which the Republicans won, there was relative calm. 
* Forum (Turkey), November 1, 1957, p. 5; Cumhuriyet, October 29, 1957. After the merger of 


the Freedom party with the Republicans some of its members returned to the Democratic 
party. 
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These disturbances, according to the opposition, were spontaneous reactions by 
citizens outraged to see their votes grossly falsified by the government.** But 
the Democrats claimed that the disturbances were instigated by the opposition, 
chiefly Republicans, to avenge their frustration at losing the elections. Actually, 
each riot must be judged separately, for in most part they were the result of local 
rivalries rendered intense by party fights, and of tensions which had been build- 
ing up for months.®* Yet these riots, despite their local causes and temporary 
nature, can be considered a striking evidence of a tendency among the masses to 
resort to violent means whenever there is any interference in elections, or when- 
ever there is a suspicion that the election results do not represent the popular 
vote. The aftermath of the elections was marked by considerable political ten- 
sion, caused chiefly by the fact that the Democratic party won a very high num- 
ber of seats in the Assembly, while its total popular vote fell short of the com- 
bined strength of the opposition. The Republicans did not hesitate to describe 
the Democrats as “ruling the country without the consent of the majority of 
people.” Actually, the discrepancy between popular votes and parliamentary 
seats won by the government party is natural in a democracy based on a majority 
system. The government defined such utterances as a challenge to its legitimacy 
and threatened to undertake retaliatory measures in order to forestall the “in- 
stigations to revolt and disorder” of the opposition. 

The paramount conclusion is that the division of the opposition into several 
individual parties helped maintain the Democrats’ supremacy. Consequently, 
after the election a unification drive started among opposition parties. The Free- 
dom party merged with the Republican party; this fusion was baptised Giicbirligi 
[Power Union]. The National party absorbed the smaller Peasant party and 
may be expected to combine, or at least form a coalition with the Republican 
party in the near future. The National party leader, Osman Boliikbasi, had al- 
ready conducted several talks with Inénii on the question of unity, but with no 
definite results. At a National party convention held in the spring of 1959, a 
proposal was submitted to change this party into a socialist one to meet the 
country’s social needs and oppose communism. The proposal was rejected and 
its proponent, Alaeddin Tiridoglu — the ex-inspector of the Republican party 
and a strong defender of the Land Reform Laws of 1945 — resigned and formed 
a socialist party in 1960. In January 1960, Peasant party leaders left the National 
party, accusing it of violating the merger agreement; but they have not yet re- 
established their old party. 


*Ulus, Cumhuriyet, October 30, November 1-4, 1957; Zafer, October 30, 1957 (Declaration by 
Menderes). 

“The “face saving” question manifested in the form of unwillingness to accept defeat, plays a 
considerable part in shaping relations among local leaders of various political parties. Each 
leader, regardless of whether he belongs to the opposition or to the party in power, seems to 
feel a psychological urge to convince himself that his views conform to and are the views of 
the majority of the people. He must have the psychological assurance that he is right by 
being with the majority. The idea that one can be right, even being in a minority has not 
found wide acceptance among politicians. This mental attitude obviously is the transposi- 
tion of the Idjma into modern politics. Idjma means searching for the agreement of the 


society on any matter of faith, which eventually expanded to include all social matters in 
Muslim communities. 
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The Democratic party countered the opposition’s activities by launching a 
membership drive called Vatan Cephesi [Homeland Front] and by inviting the: 
opposition members to join it. This Front was described as a patriotic movement 
aimed at supporting the Democrats in the fulfillment of their ambitious program 
for economic development. The success of this drive was widely advertised 
through the official state radio and party newspapers, while the opposition did 
its best to discredit it. The Vatan Cephesi drive had eased off somewhat later, 
since there were indications that this new version of the Democratic party was 
creating friction with the older organization while vying for power. It may be 
worth mentioning that the Democratic party appears still to hold the rural groups 
on its side and works steadily to win over new members. The Democrats’ ability 
to deal with tangible issues, such as road building, water supply, employment, 
crop prices, etc., draws considerable support. Its local organizations, situated 
primarily in small towns — politically the most vital position — are dynamic and 
flexible enough as to adjust its strategy to local conditions and needs. The Demo- 
crats’ task of maintaining their popularity was facilitated by the economic stabili- 
zation program, which has been under way since August 1958. New foreign 
loans totaling about $359 million are being utilized to stabilize the economy which 
had reached its worst point in 1957-58, and this policy has met with considerable 
success. But the Democratic party failed to win over the urban areas, the intel- 
lectuals, and especially the press, which have grown excessively critical of the 
restrictions imposed on the freedom of criticism and inquiry. The growing re- 
liance of the Democrats on conservatives and their disinterest in large-scale edu- 
cational and cultural projects have compelled the intellectuals to turn to the 
Republican party in the hope that it would carry on the modernization started 
by Atatiirk, its founder. The press and the intellectuals, the two forces capable of 
providing leadership and of molding public opinion, have sided with the opposi- 
tion. The intellectuals demand a leadership capable of directing the country to- 
wards the social and cultural goals as initially established by the Republic, and 
expanded later to include democracy and the freedoms. Instead, they find a 
policy of compromise ready to sacrifice principles for expediency; they see 
reliance on foreign aid, rather than on the native creative forces, as likely to under- 
mine the vitality and sovereignty of the country. Pro-Western policy remains 
the cornerstone of the opposition’s program on foreign affairs, but it demands 
that this policy be conducted in a spirit of mutual respect of national interests 
and prestige. 

The government party, whose attachment to power has grown in equal 
proportion to its dislike of criticism and legislative controls, instead of answering 
these charges, chose to silence them by imposing additional restrictions on the 
press, and by utilizing the state radio to defame the opposition and publicize its 
own achievements. Furthermore, a certain deterioration in the impartiality of 
the administrative services created in the society an atmosphere of fear and 
distrust which gave a distorted picture of the country’s problems and even ob- 
scured many of the Democratic party’s achievements. The Republican party 
itself, which has intensified the attacks on the government and many times did 
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not hesitate to exploit small incidents to its own advantage, has been subject 
to heavy restrictions including its right to hold meetings and publicize all the 
debates in the Assembly. Some incidents in which Indnii’s person was subject 
to attacks, have further embittered the relations between the Democrats and 
Republicans and pushed both of them to extremes. The recent, and as usual 
unsuccessful, attempt to prevent Inénii from visiting the town of Kayseri, and 
the use of the army for the first time by the government for political purposes 
has triggered a series of events. The government accused the opposition of in- 
citing disobedience and violence and finally established a committee composed 
of Democrats and endowed with extensive powers to investigate the opposition’s 
actions. The Republicans considered this to be the first step to end the opposition 
and a series of student riots followed. Martial law was imposed for three months 
and scores of students were arrested. Actually, the Democrats discussed for a 
long time the establishment of an investigation committee and its present timing 
is due partly to the forthcoming elections. The Democrats wanted to produce 
evidence of the opposition’s disruptive tactics to discredit them in the voters’ 
eyes. According to some Republicans, the Democrats intend to use the evidence 
as pretext to prevent the opposition from getting into power if favored in the 
elections. The students’ riots and the resignation of several army officers pro- 
testing the use of the military for political purposes are definite warnings to the 
Democrats that they are about to reach the limit of public endurance. 

It may be advisable to point out that despite extreme partisanship and un- 
fortunate events, many of the democratic gains of the past two decades such as 
the party system and election mechanism are preserved, and few leaders can 
afford to defy for long the democratic yearnings of the Turkish people. For the 
first time in Turkish history the country now possesses a strong and relatively 
organized public opinion which demands that its political ideals of freedom 
and democracy be respected and implemented. Governments and political 
leaders who traditionally have been accustomed to rule without paying attention 
to public opinion find it hard to adjust to this new political force, but eventually 
yield to its pressure. It was this pressure which forced the Republicans to accept 
democratic elections in 1950, and many times it compelled the Democrats to 
adopt a new course of action. For instance, very recently the Premier announced 
that new elections will be held, when disturbances and riots end, to determine 
whether or not people wanted a change of government and, in case they voted 
for the Democrats, to prove that the riots were engineered by a small group. 

The outcome of this imminent election can only be conjectured at this time. 
It is certain however, that any interference in the elections will cause grave re- 
actions which may rock the country from its foundations. The intellectuals, 
community leaders, and other social groups, will not tolerate for long a govern- 
ment that stays in power through force, or a political party which tries to reach 
power by unorthodox means. This is a crucial factor which tempers the opposi- 
tion and government parties, for both are backed by large groups of dedicated 
followers who would violently oppose the deviations from the accepted methods 
of government and power. 
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Thus, the party struggle in Turkey appears now as a fight for democracy 
and freedom. It has become a fervent idealized pursuit impregnated with mar- 
tyrdom complexes which obscure real issues, as well as the reasons underlying 
the struggle. These reasons lay in the economic and political developments of 
the past fifteen years which have necessitated a social reorganization in con- 
formance with the modern and complex needs of an advanced Turkish society. 
This need in turn places emphasis on intellect and on the thinking individual, 
capable of long-range planning. The establishment of a new socialist party — 
socialism in Turkey should be understood as meaning the most liberal demo- 
cracy — in addition to the existing several other insignificant socialist parties, is a 
symptom of the need for a new socio-intellectual orientation of Turkish politics. 
These are the unspoken needs of Turkey, and their settlement will determine the 
course of politics in the country. 


VII 


A few general conclusions may be drawn from the preceding discussions: (a) 
Turkish society is undergoing a profound social, economic, and cultural trans- 
formation which has affected large sections and compelled them to take an active 
interest in politics. Politics is no longer the preoccupation of a few selected 
groups as it was during the first three decades of the Republican regime, but has 
become a means of betterment and ‘of change for all people. An unparalleled 
social dynamism, an awakening to life and activity, is to be witnessed throughout 
Turkish society. 

(b) The issues and ideas which seem to animate the people appear now 
to be of a social and economic nature. The original Turkish revolution which 
was chiefly political in character, has now evolved socially and economically to 
the point of calling for a new orientation and philosophy in the light of the 
modern understanding of democracy. As a corollary to this idea, the cultural 
reforms introduced by the Republican regime seem now, after certain compro- 
mises and adjustments in 1947-54, to be generally accepted and propaganda 
based on them alone does not suffice to secure victory for one party. Even secu- 
larism and religious liberalization has lost a great part of the dynamic impact 
it had on politics in 1946-50. The question of Westernization or modernization, 
which had been the starting point in the Turkish history of reform, still remains 
the foundation of Turkish life. It has, however, transcended now its narrow cul- 
tural and political meariing and has acquired social and economic features. These 
give Turkey greater similarity to the West, but also make her face a series of new 
problems arising from the country’s own special structure and economic condi- 
tions. Finally, since real issues seem to become the major opinion-forming factor 
in Turkey, personality prestige or family names seems to be losing their impor- 
tance. One may expect that in the near future, real issues and not names will 
decide the fate of an election, as this trend was clearly discernible in the elec- 


tion of 1957. 


(c) The political democracy needs to be complemented with social and 
economic measures which would consolidate and perpetuate it. The present-day 
Turkish political parties seem unprepared from an ideological viewpoint to 
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present the ideas and solutions to bring about Turkey’s deep-felt need of new 
social and political democracy. These political parties attempt to face problems 
from the viewpoint of a narrow conservatism, and at best, utilize the slogans of 
nineteenth-century Western political liberalism. This ideological inadequacy 
has created a strong tendency to search for a new political party. Furthermore, 
most political parties do not take their philosophy and program from Turkish 
life and realities, but strive to imitate foreign models. 

(d) The multi-party life of Turkey, despite its shortcomings, has put down 
roots in the country and has created new habits and views, a political educa- 
tion for the people. It has placed them in a position of judging issues and act- 
ing on them. The election returns, while showing dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernment, can be interpreted also as public appreciation of the need for a strong 
opposition to control the government. The popular demand for maintaining 
an impartial election system and securing fair election results may be interpreted 
as additional evidence of the Turkish people’s political maturity. 

(e) Turkey’s political regime, based on the unity of power doctrine, was 
initiated in 1921-24 (and maintained since then) with a view to meeting emer- 
gency situations and carrying out a series of reforms. Since both these objectives 
have been attained to some extent, it appears necessary to deliver the regime 
from the control of an overwhelmingly powerful executive, and to institute 


guarantees for the full enjoyment of individual freedoms and rights granted by 
the constitution. 


(f) Finally, Turkey proves once more to be the most important contem- 
porary social laboratory in which a vital experiment is taking place. This ex- 
periment may prove whether or not an integral Western system of politics and 
conceptions can be instituted in countries with different cultures, history, and 
economic and social structures. 

















APPENDIX I 
Election Years Eligible Voters Votes Cast Participation Percentage 
ET -cicieininnillsicisicinseliandalpioidgihbsaiahedaiandunioe 8,908,824 7,934,449 89.06 
a a Me 9,097,451 88.75 
ROLES a I he 12,111,183 9,334,246 77.15 
Vores Recetvep sy Parties é Deputies Evecrep® 
Parties 1950 1954 1957 1950 1954 1957 
Republican  ........-.-..c.0-.---. 3,195,618 3,214,895 3,763,866 67 31 178 
Democratic 4,274,933 5,150,924 4,394,893 416 504 424 
eae eal: 265,980 425,386 659,970 1 5 4 
eens SO — — 346,881 — — 4 
ee ee ee — 39,473 — — — — 
Independents .............-..-- 258,698 266,791 39,867 3 1 =. 





=e 487 541 610 


*One deputy for 40,000 people. Number of seats per province decided according to population increase. 

Different sources vary as to the election statistics, but the variation does not affect the over-all 
A discrepancy exists in the number of deputies elected and the number of seats in the Assembly 
since there are constant vacancies due to natural causes. The number of deputies belonging to each party 
also varies since many deputies change parties. For comparative figures see Secim Neticeleri, App. Il, Ill 
(accepted as basis for our statistics except for Independents). Istatistik Yilligi 1953 (Ankara, 1953), p. 177, 
also Jaschke, op. cit., p. 121, also Contemporary Review (August 1954), p. 81; also Forum (Turkish), June 
1, 1954, p. 5, November 1, 1957, p. 3; Ulus, Zafer, February 8, 1958, New York Times, February 9, 1958. 
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THE ROLE OF THE DEVIANT IN THE STATE 
LEGISLATIVE SYSTEM: THE WISCONSIN ASSEMBLY 


SAMUEL C. PATTERSON 
Oklahoma State University 


ISCONSIN has a well-known and well-deserved reputation for its 

\ / political deviants, particularly in those its people have sent to the 

United States Senate — Old Bob LaFollette, Joseph McCarthy, and 

now, perhaps, William Proxmire. But political deviance is not necessarily a rare 

occurrence to be found only in the most celebrated legislative bodies. A legisla- 

tive system is a social system in which actors play roles based upon mutual and 

reciprocal expectations, in which there are well-established and widely shared 

norms of behavior with reference to legislative action, and in which there are 
likely to be deviations by some members from those norms. 

This paper reports findings from a study of the 1957 Wisconsin State As- 
sembly. In the Spring of 1958, 84 per cent of the members of the Assembly were 
interviewed using a standard questionnaire.. Among other things, legislators 
were asked to articulate the principal norms of the Assembly, and to indicate 
which members they expected to deviate from those norms persistently. The 
principal research interest in this connection was to determine what were the key 
norms of behavior in a legislative group, and what roles were played based upon 
deviation from those norms. 


THE CoNCEPTUAL MopDEL 


Implicit in the research findings reported here is a formulation of the social 
structure which has as one of its principal purposes the coordination of sociologi- 
cal and political research. The affinity of research interests between the sociol- 
ogist and the political scientist is perhaps a result of the similarities in the con- 
ceptual models useful for research purposes and in the methods of analysis 
available. 

The unifying concept employed here to define the boundaries of the political 
process is that of system, referring to a uniform pattern of political behavior with 
respect to a particular goal or set of goals.? A legislative system consists of actors 
who play roles related to the goals of legislative action, and may be defined 
broadly to include lobby groups, constituency groups, the governor and his spokes- 
men, administrative agencies, political party leaders, legislative councils and 
reference service groups, and expert groups, as well as the members of the legis- 


? This paper is a part of a larger study of the 1957 Wisconsin Assembly. See Samuel C. Patterson, 
Toward a Theory of Legislative Behavior: The Wisconsin State Assemblymen as Actors in 
a Legislative System (Ph.D dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1958). A complete treat- 
ment of the methods employed in this research can be found in Appendix 1, “Note on 
Method,” pp. 292-306. 

* Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: Free Press, 1951), pp. 5-6. See also Parsons, 
Essays in Sociological Theory (Glencoe: Free Press, 1954), p. 213, for several pertinent 
comments about systems in general. See also A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, A Natural Science of 
Society (Glencoe: Free Press and Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957), pp. 43-45. 
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lative body itself. The principal goal orientation of the legislative system is the 
resolution of political conflict.’ 

The fundamental conceptual unit of any social system is that of role. A role 
is defined as “an organized pattern of expectancies that relate to the tasks, de- 
meanors, attitudes, values, and reciprocal relationships” that are maintained by 
actors in a system.‘ In effect, the role is defined by the total pattern of expecta- 
tions, including the individual’s own expectations, which actors have with respect 
to a position in the social structure, and for violations of which sanctions may be 
applied. It is conceptualized in terms of expectancies because “the role is defined 
by what others expect of the person filling it.” * 

Roles are inexorably related to the social norms which prevail in particular 
social structures. The norms of a social group, the “ought” behaviors which 
group members come to expect, are to a considerable extent organized around 
roles. Thus, roles will consist of the expected rights, duties, and obligations of 
occupants of positions in the structure of a system. These rights, duties, and obli- 
gations are norms which are organized into the roles of the system. Professor 
Homans has defined a norm as “an idea . . . that can be put in the form of a 
statement specifying what the members or other men should do, ought to do, 
are expected to do, under given circumstances,” where “any departure of real 
behavior from the norm is followed by some punishment.” ® 

The role expectations of members of a behavioral system with respect to 
the occupant of any position will lie within the limits of variability acceptable to 
the actors. Some behaviors will be prescribed by expectancy patterns; other 
behaviors will be proscribed; still others will be preferred; and each role is likely 
to have degrees of permitted behavioral expectancies. The interaction process in 
a system will be regulated for the actors in it by limitations on the variability 
of role definitions and the reciprocal expectations of adequacy on the part of the 
actors. 

The deviant is an actor who persistently violates, and who is expected to 
violate, the established and widely shared norms of the system.7 Obviously, 
deviation from group norms is a matter of degree, ranging from minor infractions 
of norms to consistent and sometimes dangerous antisocial behavior. Extreme 
deviation in a legislative system is probably relatively infrequent. Senator Mc- 
Carthy, who was eventually rejected and virtually expelled from the legislative 
group to which he belonged, was probably a rare case.* The deviants in the 
Wisconsin Assembly did not reject the group, nor did the group reject them. 


*See Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government (Bloomington: Principia Press, 1949), p. 363. 
Actually, the substance of this assertion was rather well established over forty years ago by 
W. Jethro Brown, The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation (London: John Murray, 
1912), pp. 113, 114, 211. 

‘Eugene L. and Ruth E. Hartley, Fundamentals of Social Psychology (New York: Knopf, 1955), 
p. 486. 

* Hartley, loc. cit. 


*George C. Homans, The Human Group (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951), pp. 124-25. 
"The best analysis of deviant behavior is to be found in Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure ( rev. ed.; Glencoe: Free Press, 1957), pp. 181-84. 


*See William S. White, Citadel: The Story of the U.S. Senate (New York: Harper 1957), pp. 
126-33. 
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These were low order deviants who violated the norms of the Assembly regularly, 
but whose deviation was regarded as tolerable. 


Key LecisLaTIvE NorRMS IN THE ASSEMBLY 


Three legislative norms of considerable significance were found to be shared 
by almost all of the members of the Assembly. One relates to adherence to party 
in the Assembly; one to debate on the Assembly floor; and one to the relation- 
ship between assemblymen and lobbyists. These norms compose part of the 
unwritten rules of the game in the Assembly. 

With respect to the party organization of the Assembly, a strongly held norm 
obliged members to vote with their party in two specific instances: on procedural 
motions, and on party platform legislation. The norm with respect to procedural 
motions was a general prescription for members of both parties, though in the 
Assembly under investigation in which 67 per cent of the members were Republi- 
cans, it was most important among Republicans. Legislators widely agreed that 
it was absolutely necessary for a member to vote with his party floor leader on 
procedural motions. Republican members were told to watch the electric vot- 
ing board for the lights of the speaker and the floor leader. Democratic mem- 
bers were expected to follow the minority leader, especially when he rose to 
object to a motion to suspend the rules, or when he rose to request a roll call. 

Democratic members were particularly emphatic about the party voting 
norm regarding party platform bills. All Democrats were expected to vote for 
such bills. These bills were, negatively, party issues for the Republicans, and a 
Republican was seriously criticized if he voted for a Democratic platform bill. 
As one Democrat put it: “It’s absolutely necessary for a member to vote with 
his party on party platform bills. It’s your bible, and if you don’t want to belong 
to that religion, you should get another bible.” *° 

On the Republican side, the norm required members to vote against such 
Democratic bills, and thus there was considerable negative voting by Republican 
members. Republicans were expected to vote with the party on party issues, but 
there often was disagreement among Republicans as to what the party issues 
were. Thus the situation was not so clear-cut for them as it was for the Demo- 
crats, who were in the minority and generally agreed upon the party position. 
The one kind of legislation on which Republican members were expected to 
support the party invariably was financial: revenue and taxation measures and 
the state budget. Democrats were conversely expected to vote against the budget. 

There were, of course, sundry instances when party members, because of 
the nature of their districts, could not support the party stand. Members were 
forgiven for these instances if they were not too frequent, but if a member had 
to vote contrary to the party stand the norm in the Assembly required him to 
tell the caucus or the party leadership that he could not go along. It was a 


*For the purposes of this study, respondents were asked to describe for the interviewer what they 
believed to be the most important unwritten rules of the game in the Assembly. While 
responses did not permit a statistical analysis of the results, largely because of the open- 
ended form in which the item was cast, the wide agreement among members on several 
key norms makes the above analysis one which can be presented with confidence. 

* Interview identified as number 5065819. 
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violation of the rules of the game for a member to vote against the party posi- 
tion unless he voiced his reasons for deviance. 

With respect to debate on the Assembly floor, a widely shared norm pro- 
scribed talking too much. It is possible that in a part-time, amateur legislative 
body like a state legislature, members are particularly sensitive about over-talka- 
tive colleagues who prolong the debates when most members are anxious to get 
the business done and get back home to their jobs and their families. One as- 
semblyman said, for instance: “A legislator shouldn’t talk too much, and should 
confine himself to the issue. Any legislator who can’t speak his piece in five 
minutes is no good.” ™ 

Some members distinguished between talking by leaders, or by members 
whose knowledge was respected for what it could contribute, as against rank-and- 
file oratory. For example: 


Talking on the floor by floor leaders and their assistants is quite proper. That's their job. But 
from there on there are a lot of people who have a habit of getting up and talking, and it doesn’t 
make much sense. They don’t contribute knowledge or information, they just invite publicity. 
The old-timers get disgusted with this more than anybody else. They know it doesn’t change any 
votes, and they’ve heard all the arguments before.” 


Every legislator has an opinion, and opinions are a fundamental feature of legisla- 
tive controversy. In the Assembly, however, members who talked too much 
acquired damaged reputations. 

With respect to the relationship between assemblymen and lobbyists, the 
norms of the Assembly prescribed that it was permissable for a member to accept 
meals and drinks from lobbyists. There were a number of members who did not 
do so because of personal convictions, but most members agreed that such be- 
havior was all right for others if they wished to do so. However, “chiseling” or 
“mooching” from lobbyists violated the norms of the Assembly. It was all right 
if a lobbyist invited a member to lunch, but a member who mooched from a 
lobbyist was an “outlaw.” ™* 

The psychology of legislative behavior with respect to lobbyists is extremely 
interesting. Legislator-lobbyist relations are perhaps the most sensitive ones for 
the legislator. Legislators were continually sensitized to this issue in Wisconsin 
by a local Madison newspaper, the Capitol Times, whose editor scrutinized the 
relations between assemblymen and lobbyists like a puritan clergyman. As a re- 
sult, a whole variety of rumors got started about members and lobbyists. “Has 
John Smith been bought by the highway lobby?” A legislator had to be some- 
what cautious about being seen with the same lobbyist too much, even if the 
relationship was purely platonic. Otherwise, he might get a reputation for 
mooching, and thus violate a legislative group norm. 


"Interview number 3205807. 
* Interview number 5065853. 


‘The 1957 legislature passed a law prohibiting lobbyists from buying meals and drinks for legisla- 

tors. This law was enacted partly due to considerable pressure from the governor, who 
wanted to use it as a campaign issue in the coming election, and partly from a belief among 
legislators that such legislation would improve their public relations. A majority of the 
assemblymen were personally opposed to such a law, even though they finally voted for it. 
As one assemblyman put it, “under the lobby law passed in the last session it now appears 
that the only thing a legislator can accept from a lobbyist is cash!” 
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The sanctions applied to members for violating a norm of the legislative 
group are somewhat variable. Members who voted on the floor contrary to cau- 
cus decisions were not expelled from the caucus during the 1957 session, al- 
though the Democrats barred one member from their caucus in 1955. Though 
some legislators believed that this should be done more often, the leadership of 
both parties seldom seriously contemplated such drastic action. However, mem- 
bers who could not be relied upon by the leadership to vote with the party on 
party issues or procedural motions were not given desirable committee assign- 
ments if they persistently deviated. One such member lost his committee chair- 
manship, which he had held for several sessions, as a result of deviant behavior. 

Deviation from the party position in voting behavior was most common 
among Republicans, who had a large majority in the 1957 Assembly. It was 
easier for Republican leaders to forgive such behavior. Even so, more than one 
attempt was made by the Republican party to purge consistently deviant mem- 
bers in primary elections. Those attempts had not proved very successful and 
they usually added to the disenchantment of such members with the party. 

Members who violated the norms of the Assembly very often had difficulty 
getting their bills moved through the legislative process. Their bills were bottled 
up in committee until the last minute, delayed, and frequently killed before they 
had a chance. In other cases, the sanctions applied for violation of the norms are 
informal and interpersonal. Members lost the respect of their colleagues, and 
were generally ineffective as a result. Their word carried little weight, and they 
had little influence on legislative action. 

These three legislative norms, relating to party, floor debate, and legislator- 
lobbyist relationships, were not the only norms found to be widely shared by 
members of the Wisconsin Assembly. They were, however, the key norms for 
this particular analysis, in that persistent violation of them led to expectations 
among members that certain other members would play given deviant roles. The 
roles which developed from regular and consistent violation of these norms in 
the Assembly were those of Talker, Moocher, and Maverick." 


THE Deviant RoLe IN THE ASSEMBLY 

The Talker 

It has been pointed out that the norms of the Assembly proscribed talking 
too much on the floor. The party leaders were expected to talk, and they were 
not usually criticized for talking too much. However, other members who talked 
on the floor with considerable regularity were regarded as having violated the 
norm. Assemblymen were sometimes extremely critical of a member who “talks 
on every bill, and thinks he’s an expert on everything.” 


* Talker and Moocher roles were identified on an impressionistic basis during the course of in 
terviews and thus data were not systematically acquired which could be used as the basis for 
cross-tabulation with other variables. The comments here are merely suggestive. The 
Mavericks were originally identified on a nomination basis. Respondents were asked to 
nominate those members they expected to play the Maverick role, and this analysis is based 
on those members receiving the highest number of expectations. There was very wide 
agreement among legislators as to who were the Mavericks in the Assembly. 
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One member of the Assembly was a professional talker. He advertised his 
role publically in his biography in the Blue Book. “Because of his piquant phrase- 
making, Mr. Genzmer can make seemingly effective arguments on the floor. No 
one bothers to refute him. Rather, the majority obviously enjoys his efforts for he 
is one of the best-liked and most skillful speakers in the lower house in an era 
when the art of oratory appears to be lost.” ** Genzmer’s role as a talker was 
somewhat special, however, in that his talking was usually regarded as a good 
joke, and though it was probably not taken seriously much of the time, he did 
not appear to have been perceived as violating the norm proscribing talking too 
much as often as some of the other Talkers. 

The Talkers in the Assembly were a diverse group sociologically, and their 
desire to play the role of Talker was probably more motivated by psychological 
rather than by sociological variables. The ego-satisfaction of making a speech on 
the floor, at the center of attraction, was apparently quite strong for them. The 
Talker role was probably played by new members more than any others. Some 
individuals thought that making speeches in the Assembly was part of the role 
an assemblyman should play, and learned too late that such behavior in fact 
violated a group norm. Several new members commented that they thought 
they had talked too much during the 1957 session, knew that it had earned them 
bad reputations, and said if they were elected again they would keep quiet and 
talk only on their own bills, or on legislation which they had recognized com- 
petence to discuss on the floor. 

The Moocher 


The role of the Moocher in the Assembly was a fascinating one. The 
Moocher role arises out of the overlapping of the legislative group and the lobby 
group within the legislative system, and illustrates the way in which a legislative 
role can develop with repect to actors in the legislative system other than mem- 
bers of the legislative group itself. 

The norms of the Assembly permitted legislators to accept food and drinks 
from lobbyists, though of course some members did not accept such favors on 
principle. It was perfectly legitimate for an assemblyman to accept the invita- 
tion of a lobbyist for lunch or dinner, or for drinks, and for the lobbyist to pay 
the bill. This had been an accepted practice in the legislature for many years. 

The Moocher was the member who solicited favors from lobbyists. He might 
go to a restaurant with his friends, order a meal, and then afterward see a lobby- 
ist sitting at another table and take his check to him. He might insist that a 
lobbyist take himself and his friends out for an evening “on the town.” He might, 
as some members did, expect a lobbyist to provide taxi service for him, picking 
him up at his home and driving him to Madison. The Moocher took advantage 
of the lobbyist, and put the lobbyist in an uncomfortable position. Some iobby- 
ists refused to have anything to do with the Moochers, but others felt that they 
had to cater to their demands for fear of losing votes when a few votes could 
make a difference. The Moocher violated group norms by inviting himself to go 
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Wisconsin Blue Book (1956), p. 41. 
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out with lobbyists, and by consistently being seen with the same lobbyists. He 
took advantage of the lobbyists’ technique of access. 

The number of established Moochers was, it must be said, probably not 
great, but some of the Moochers were in particularly influential positions in the 
Assembly. Some of the Assembly leaders had special opportunities to take the 
Moocher role, because leaders are more regularly patronized by lobbyists than 
are rank-and-file members. The most regular access attempts were made with 
leaders. 

The roles of Talker and Moocher developed out of violations of norms of 
propriety which were widely shared by members of the legislative group. They 
are aspects of role behavior which, however, do not directly affect legislative 
action, though they may have significant indirect effects. One deviant role in the 
Assembly, and the most clear-cut one, did have a direct effect on legislative vot- 
ing behavior — that of the Maverick. 

The Maverick 

The Maverick was a deviant in the Assembly who could be identified clearly 
by interviews with legislators, and the role behavior of Mavericks could be con- 
firmed directly by an analysis of roll-call votes. The Maverick violated the norm 
prescribing party voting on party issues and procedural motions. The nature of 
expectations regarding the Maverick can be illustrated by the comments of some 
Assembly members: 

You can’t depend on these mavericks any more than you can on the Democrats.” 

These mavericks are people who get off the reservation and vote with the Democrats too much. 
You can’t count on them.” 

If you have to vote contrary to a caucus decision you should make your position known to other 
party members so they don’t think you’re just a show-off. The mavericks didn’t even say any- 
thing. 

Although there were expressions of hostility on the part of some regular members 
toward Mavericks, antagonism toward them did not seem to be particularly 
strong, and some Mavericks were positively respected for being independent — 
willing to vote their “convictions” no matter what. 

Since the Maverick can be distinctly identified, it was possible to explore 
this role in connection with some other variables. Of all of the roles played by 
members of the Assembly, the Maverick role appears to be the one most clearly 
related to the nature of the district from which the member is elected. Using 
the election margins as a summary of the nature of the political systems in their 
districts, a “safe” district can be defined arbitrarily as one in which members 
were elected by a margin of 60 per cent or more, and a “close” district as one in 
which members were elected by a margin of less than 60 per cent in the elections 
of November 1956. 

A much higher proportion of Maverick Republicans were elected from 
districts where the political system can be regarded as “close” than regular Re- 
publicans. Maverick Republicans tended to have been elected from Assembly 


“Identified as interview number 4105871. 
* Interview number 3195885. 
* Interview number 5065851. 
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districts where two-party competition was close, while regular Republicans tended 
to have been elected from districts where two-party competition was slight and 
Republican dominance prevailed, as indicated by Table I.** 


Taswe | 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Actors PLayiInc Maverick RoLes AND 
REGULAR REPUBLICANS AND ELECTION MARGINS 


N =67) 





ELecTion Marcin 


Safe Close 
(Percentage) (Percentage) 


Maverick Republicans (N = 8) 12 88 
Regular Republicans (N = 59) 58 42 





Role 














The Maverick was most sensitive to the demands made upon him by his 
constituents. These members were Mavericks largely because of the nature of 
their districts, which tended to be atypical of their party. Furthermore, the 
Maverick tended to see his district as atypical, and this perception added to his 
conviction that his deviancy was “right.” Other Republicans came from districts 
designated as “close,” and some of them were among the most regular. 

The attachment of the Maverick to his district is well illustrated by the 
behavior of the outstanding Maverick, Pritchard. For twenty-six years Pritchard 
was elected as an assemblyman from Eau Claire County, first as a Progressive 
and then as a Republican. In recent years his district had heen about 60 per cent 
Republican. However, when the state was redistricted in 1953, Eau Claire 
County was divided into two districts, Pritchard representing the area which had 
been most heavily Democratic. Pritchard lost to a Democrat in the 1954 election, 
but made a come-back as a Republican in 1956 by a very close margin. His 
district was now about 60 per cent Democratic, and it was pretty obvious that 
he would have trouble continuing to get re-elected as a Republican. 

Early in May 1958 Pritchard announced that he would run for re-election 
as a Democrat, and said thar he felt his decision was “in accordance with the 
voters of my district.” *° In the November elections, he won re-election as a 
Democrat. In 1958, at least one other Maverick Republican was approached by 
Democrats in his district to run for re-election as a Democrat. 

Mavericks were elected from rural and urban districts in almost the same 
proportion as were regular Republicans. The population density of the district, 
as a reflection of the socio-economic nature of the constituency, did not appear 
to be a significant factor in the development of the Maverick role, except in 
special circumstances. The most obvious exception is that of Timmerman, who 
was elected from a strongly Democratic ward in Milwaukee primarily because of 


"This confirms the finding for the Massachusetts House of Representatives of Duncan MacRae, 
Jr. See “The Relation Between Roll Call Votes and Constituencies in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives,” in Heinz Eulau, Samuel J. Eldersveld, and Morris Janowitz, 
Political Behavior: A Reader in Theory and Research (Glencoe: Free Press, 1956), p. 323. 

* Wisconsin State Journal (Madison, Wisconsin, May 4, 1958), sec. 1, p. 3. 
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the popularity of his name. His father had been a nonpartisan Milwaukee 
County supervisor from the same ward for many years. 

A much larger proportion of the Republican Mavericks saw frequent con- 
flict between their party and their district than other Republicans, a fact which 
tends to support the hypothesis that not only do Mavericks tend to be elected 
from close districts by a large proportion, but also that they tend to perceive their 
districts as atypical.** Fifty-seven per cent of the Mavericks perceived frequent 
conflict between party and district, whereas less than a fourth of the regular 
Republicans perceived frequent conflicts of this sort, as is indicated in Table II. 


Taste II 


COMPARISON OF MAVERICK AND ReGuLAR REPUBLICANS AND 
PERCEPTION OF District-Party CONFLICT 
(N = 50) 





District-Party ConFLict 





Infrequent Frequent 
Role (Percentage) (Percentage) 


Maverick Republicans (N = 7) 43 57 
Regular Republicans (N = 43) 77 23 














Note: No data for this cross-tabulation were available for one Maverick and sixteen regular Republicans. 


Actors who play Maverick roles are further distinguished from regular Re- 
publicans by virtue of their place on the ideological continuum. In terms of 
ideological orientation based on an index of liberalism-conservatism derived from 


roll-call votes, Mavericks were moderate or liberal, while the overwhelming 
majority of other Republicans were conservative.** Specifically, 88 per cent of the 
Mavericks were moderate, while the same proportion of other Republicans were 
conservative, as Table III shows. Ideologically, the Maverick falls between the 
conservative Republicans and the liberal Democrats. 


Taste Ill 


COMPARISON OF MAVERICK AND REGULAR REPUBLICANS AND IDEOLOGICAL ORIENTATION 


(N = 67) 





IDEOLOGICAL ORIENTATION 





Conservative Moderate Liberal 
Role (Percentage) (Percentage) (Percentage) 


Maverick Republicans (N = 8) 0 88 1 
Regular Republicans (N = 59) 88 12 














** Members were asked, “How often do you think the interests of your district and your party are 
in conflict on legislative issues?” 

* The index of liberalism-conservatism used in the Wisconsin study was developed from recorded 
roll-call votes taken from the 1957 Assembly Journal. Ten issues were selected on which it 
appeared most likely that members had divided on a liberal-conservative basis — issues 
involving censorship, labor legislation, anti-lobby legislation, racial and religious discrimina- 
tion, corrupt practices, federal aid to education, and reapportionment. Each member was 
assigned a score based upon his recorded vote on these items. The index not only had con- 
siderable impressionistic validity, but was scaled following Guttman scalogram technique, 
and yielded a coefficient of reproducibility of .922. The cutting points of the scale correlate 
highly with the index scores, but in the computations above the index scores have been used 
for the sake of simplicity. 
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These factors which distinguished Mavericks from regular Republicans are 
further reinforced by efforts on the part of the party organization, in some cases, 
to “purge” Maverick members in primary elections. At least two Mavericks 
were at odds with the state party for such attempts. One Maverick said, for 
instance: “Most of us mavericks have been weeded out by the state party. There 
are only a few of us left. The party has defeated the others, and they’ve tried 
to defeat me. We are also punished by not being given the choicest committee 
assignments.” 7° Though Mavericks were punished in the legislative group by 
not being given good committee assignments, or chairmanships, few actual 
“purges” were successful (in spite of the Maverick’s comment). Mavericks did 
feel a sense of real persecution both in and out of the legislative group, however. 
Even so, hope was always felt by the regular party members that the Mavericks 
would “reform.” Some Mavericks were believed to be hopelessly deviant, but 
party regulars frequently expressed the belief that the younger Mavericks would 
“get back on the reservation” with a little more experience. Efforts to “re- 
habilitate” Mavericks were sometimes successful. For instance, Sykes, a former 
Maverick, was assigned to a committee chairmanship in the 1957 session, and be- 
came quite regular. Assemblymen often cited this illustration to demonstrate 
that it could be done. This aspect of deviant behavior indicates the functional 
flexibility of the American legislative system. At the same time, Mavericks were 
not trusted by party regulars and were regarded as unreliable. Thus, these re- 
habilitation efforts were engaged in with much hesitancy. 

The expectation among members of the Assembly that eight Republican 
members would play the role of Mavericks can be confirmed by their voting be- 
havior. This confirmation can be accomplished by an analysis of the extent to 
which the Mavericks deviated on “party votes.” For this analysis a “party vote” 
was defined as a roll-call vote on which at least 80 per cent of the Republicans 
voted against 80 per cent of the Democrats. Also, for this analysis, a level of 
permissable deviation can be set arbitrarily at 90 per cent. Using these criteria, 
Mavericks deviated much more than other Republicans, as is shown in Table 
[V.24 

The one regular Republican who deviated on party votes more than the 
other regular Republicans was Metzner, sole Republican member from Dane 


Taare IV 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MAVERICK AND REGULAR REPUBLICANS 


AND Extent oF Party DeviaTION 
(N =67) 





Party Votes 


Voted With Party 90 Voted With Party Less 
Percent of the Time Than 90 Percent of the Time 


EE ee ee eS 0 8 
Regular Republicans 58 1 









Role 



















= Interview number 4084895. 


*This index of party deviance was based upon 79 recorded roll-call votes taken from the 1957 
Assembly Journal which fit the above criterion. 
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County, in which the state capitol is located and which is heavily Democratic. 
Metzner voted with the Democrats almost as frequently as some of the Mavericks, 
yet he was in no sense regarded as a Maverick by other members. It seems most 
likely that Metzner was easily forgiven for the necessity of his votes with the 
Democrats because he was the only Republican elected in his county. Other 
Republicans sympathized with Metzner’s situation — to them he was a lone sheep 
in a camp of wolves. In one instance, the Republican members demonstrated 
their essential confidence in Metzner by supporting his bill prohibiting the con- 
struction of a Frank Lloyd Wright-designed civic auditorium on state property 
near the center of the city of Madison, when normally such a matter would not 
have become a party issue. Also, Metzner was forgiven because of the nature of 
the votes on which he deviated; he was forced to vote for some Democratic 
legislation when most Republicans voted against it, but he supported the Republi- 
cans on party issues. 

The eight Republican Mavericks in the Assembly did not, as a whole, con- 
stitute a tightly knit group of deviants. The friendship role relations among 
Mavericks revealed one three-man clique, and the rest of the Mavericks did not 
appear to be related by friendship ties.** Actually, the Mavericks can be divided 
into two types: the intellectuals, and the Progressives. Crane, Crowns, and 
Meyer were sometimes described as intellectuals by other members (sometimes 
even as “eggheads”). Two of them were completing work on Ph.D. degrees, 
and one had completed his Master’s degree after having first acquired a law 
degree. The term intellectual was, therefore, somewhat appropriate. 

Three of the Mavericks, Pritchard, Tremain, and Hagen, were former La- 
Follette Progressives. Members frequently accounted for the Maverick roles 
played by these former Progressives by suggesting that their former party affilia- 
tion “tainted” them with a more liberal ideology. The three intellectual Mave- 
ricks constituted a clique; that is, they mutually chose each other as “close per- 
sonal friends.” These three members worked closely together, though they devi- 
ated on different kinds of party votes. Otherwise, the remaining Mavericks were 
not clearly related by friendship roles. 

Up to this point the analysis has centered on Republican Mavericks only, 
and no comment has been made with respect to Maverick roles played by Demo- 
cratic members. It is not possible to make a definitive statement concerning ex- 
pectations among Democratic members of Maverick roles. The Democratic mem- 
bership of the 1957 Assembly was small — less than half the size of the Republi- 
can contingent — and it was more cohesive. Democratic members deviated with 
less frequency from party votes than Republicans. Republican members often 
commented that Democrats “have less of a problem with mavericks” and that 
they were more cohesive. 


* As a part of the Wisconsin study, a matrix analysis was made of the patterns of interpersonal 
relationships in the 1957 Assembly based on friendship roles. This reference to interpersonal 
relationships among Mavericks is only part of that analysis. See Samuel C. Patterson, 
“Patterns of Interpersonal Relations in a State Legislative Group: The Wisconsin Assembly,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XXIII (Spring 1959), 101-9. 
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Democrats themselves felt that their group in the Assembly was more cohe- 
sive, and rarely revealed expectations of Maverick roles within their own group. 
The fact is that two Democrats deviated considerably on party votes in the 1957 
session. One of these members was a very old man who generally was seen as 
incompetent. He was not regarded as a Maverick in the sense of the kind of 
expectations in which the Republican Maverick role was formulated. He was 
regarded as “not knowing what he was doing most of the time.” 

The other member who deviated considerably may have been regarded as 
a real Maverick, although the Democratic concept of discipline and solidarity in 
the Assembly militated against the expression of such expectations with respect to 
him. This member had been an assemblyman for twenty-eight years, and his 
legacy was the old conservative Democratic tradition in Wisconsin. He rep- 
resented a rural northern Wisconsin county. Though he deviated on party votes 
more than any other Democrat (on more than 15 per cent of the party votes), 
and was perceived as a Maverick by more members than any other Democrat, 
he was not generally seen as a Maverick by Republican members (Republican 
Mavericks were widely seen as Mavericks by Democrats). 


SUMMARY 


This paper has reflected an attempt to report part of the findings of a study 
of the Wisconsin State Assembly of 1957 which was based upon interviews with 
members. The findings related to the nature of certain legislative norms which 
were widely shared by members of the Assembly, and to the relationship be- 
tween these shared norms and deviant role expectations. 

The analysis of deviant roles in the legislative system provides the political 
scientist with greater understanding of the nature of legislative bodies. Frequently 
the most revealing facts about the structure of political, or any other, institutions 
can be acquired through an analysis of those who deviate from the standard 
prescribed behavior. 

Hypothetically speaking, this paper has advanced in brief form a conceptual 
model for the analysis of legislative action, and represents an effort to concep- 
tualize three deviant role types: the Talker, the Moocher, and the Maverick. 
Comparative study of other state legislative systems might very likely reveal 
similar deviant roles played in them. ’ 

The roles of Talker and Moocher are likely to be played by legislative actors 
by virtue of certain psychological variables outside the scope of the methods 
employed in this study. However, several specific hypotheses can be advanced 
on the basis of this analysis with reference to the Maverick role: 


1. The Maverick tends to be elected from districts in which inter-party 
conflict is great, and in which election margins are close. 

2. The Maverick will not only tend to be elected from a close district, but 
will also tend to perceive frequent conflict between what he believes to be the 
interests of his district and his party. 

3. Mavericks will tend to cluster at the moderate point in the ideological 
continuum, while regular party members will tend to cluster nearer the extremes. 
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4. Mavericks will tend to deviate to a greater degree than other members 
of their party from the position taken by other party members on roll-call votes. 


The deviant in the legislative system is usually the most interesting person 
involved in legislative action. Very often in soliciting information about other 
aspects of legislative behavior, the most perceptive observers were those who 
themselves played a deviant role. To a degree these legislators were marginal, 
and were thus, in some cases, able to make more objective observations about the 
structure of the legislative body of which they were members than were the more 
assimilated and conforming members. Thus, knowledge of legislative norms and 
their violators can be useful not only for its own sake, but for the purpose of 
identifying useful informants. 

This study of the deviant in the legislative group, as has been suggested 
earlier, broadly indicates the great functional flexibility of the American legisla- 
tive system, and indicates the lack of great dividing issues both between parties 
and among party members. While the deviants identified in this research de- 
parted regularly from relatively strongly-held and widely-shared legislative norms, 
legislative life was made somewhat uncomfortable for them but not intolerable. 

The data developed in this paper has been primarily descriptive. It is to be 
hoped that further attention will be paid to the informal, unwritten, but critically 
important norms of the legislative group and the roles played by legislative actors, 
particularly at the state and local levels of government where the gaps in our 
knowledge about such matters is the more obvious. 





A COMPARISON OF CONSTITUENCY INFLUENCES 
IN THE UPPER AND LOWER CHAMBERS 
OF A STATE LEGISLATURE 


Tuomas R. Dye 
Pennsylvania State University 


affected by both party and constituency influences. Some legislators identify 

themselves chiefly with their party, while others perceive their role as one of 
representing constituency interests.. Many inquiries have been made into the 
relative merits of Burkean representation, accountability to constituency, and 
party responsibility, but few studies have bothered to investigate the actual extent 
of insurgency, constituency influences, and party voting in legislative bodies.’ 
The only published article to date which has examined the effect of constituency 
influences on party cohesion in the voting behavior of state legislators, is a study 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives by Duncan MacRae, Jr.*- Work- 
ing with roll-call votes on legislation which appeared to reflect socio-economic 
differences, MacRae found that legislators representing districts typical of those 
which generally elected members of their party on a home-owner occupancy 
index tended to display greater party loyalty than legislators elected by districts 
atypical of their party. MacRae also found that representatives whose previous 
election margins were narrow tended to cross party lines more often than rep- 
resentatives elected by wide margins. 

The study summarized by this paper produced similar findings regarding 
the 1957 session of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, but, perhaps more 
significantly, found the patterns which described legislative voting behavior in 
the lower chambers in both Massachusetts and Pennsylvania to be inappropriate 
for describing voting behavior in the Pennsylvania State Senate. Variations in 
the voting behavior of members of the upper and lower chambers of a legislature 
should not confound readers of the American classics.‘ The Federalist Papers 
discuss the probable behavior of members of the separate chambers and in so 
doing inadvertently suggest certain hypotheses capable of verification. These 
hypotheses will be examined later. 


|: IS GENERALLY CONCEDED that the voting behavior of legislators is 


*See Ralph K. Huitt, “The Congressional Committee: A Case Study,” American Political Science 
Review, XLVIII (June 1954), 341-65. 

*A notable exception is Julius Turner’s Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1951). See also David Truman, The Congressional 
Party (New York: Wiley, 1959); Malcolm E. Jewell, “Party Voting in American State Legisla- 
tures,” American Political Science Review, XLIX (September 1955), 773-91; Heinz Eulau, 
et al., “The Role of the Representative: Some Empirical Observations on the Theory of 
Edmund Burke,” American Political Science Review, LIT] (September 1959), 742-56. 

*“The Relation Between Roll-Call Votes and Constituencies in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives,” American Political Science Review, XLVI (December 1952), 1046-55. 

‘Charles Hyneman discusses the controversy over whether or not the classics are “rich with 


hypotheses ripe for verification” in The Study of Politics (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1959). 
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EsTABLISHING A TYPOLOGY OF DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN 
CONSTITUENCIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The findings of this study are qualified to the extent that census information 
on income could not be reassembled by legislative district for 42 of the 154 House 
districts in Pennsylvania and 6 of the 50 Senate districts. Thus, in effect, the 
findings are based upon a sample which includes 72.7 per cent of all House 
districts and 82 per cent of all Senate districts. However, it did not appear that 
the sample varied from the universal in its party composition, rural-urban com- 
position, or even cross-indices of these characteristics. 

If Democratic and Republican state legislative districts in Pennsylvania are 
differentiated by a combination of socio-economic variables, four distinct types 
of districts emerge, each with a marked political coloration: rural low-income, 
rural high-income, urban low-income, and urban high-income.® Figures 1 and 
2 are abstracts of graphs on which Pennsylvania House and Senate districts are 
appropriately placed on X and Y axes representing available measures of income 
and ruralism. Republicans predominate in the urban high-income, rural high- 
income, and rural low-income areas. Democrats control only the urban low- 
income category. This characterization is equally applicable to both House and 
Senate districts. : 

In order to confirm this characterization, an investigation was conducted into 
the locus of political competition for state legislative office in Pennsylvania. The 
hypothesis was that the areas of greatest political competition would be those 
districts in which typically Republican socio-economic characteristics balance 
typically Democratic socio-economic influences. If urban legislative districts are 
divided into “sure Republican,” “sure Democratic,” and “close” districts, depend- 
ing on whether or not the elected representative received as much as 57 per cent 
of the total votes cast, and then distributed on an income scale, the following 
pattern is discernible (see figures 3 and 4). In both the House and the Senate 
close elections are largely concentrated in the intermediate income intervals. 
Democratic safe districts tend to be concentrated in the low-income areas, while 
Republicans safe districts are concentrated in the middle- or upper-income areas. 

As interesting as these findings are in themselves to the study of state 
parties, the degree to which Republican legislators tend to come from one kind of 
constituency and Democratic legislators from another kind is relevant here only 
because it permits us to turn to the voting records of legislators representing 
districts both typical and atypical of their party and to ascertain the effects of 
constituency characteristics on party cohesion. 


* These categories were established with data gathered from the 1950 census and reassembled by 
legislative district. Districts with less than 25 per cent of the population living in rural areas 
as defined by the Census Bureau, have been designated urban; all other districts are classified 
as rural. Districts with more than 18 per cent of the total families and unrelated individuals 
earning $5,000 or more in 1949 are classified as high-income districts; all other districts are 
designated low income. These are merely operational definitions assigned to quadrants of 
the scatter-diagram showing the relationship between income and ruralism in legislative 
districts. See U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of the Population, Vol. 38, Penn- 
sylvania (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950). 
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EsTABLISHING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CONSTITUENCY 
CHARACTERISTICS AND VoTING BEHAVIOR 


One method of measuring the extent of party cohesion displayed by each 
legislator is the “deviation index.” The deviation index is the per cent of the 
votes on which party majorities were in opposition that the legislator voted with 
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Ficure 3. 
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the opposition party’s majority and against his own party’s majority.° A devia- 
tion index was computed for each legislator for the entire 1957 session of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly.’ 

At this point the study had several measures of degree variables: the devia- 
tion index measuring the individual legislator’s party loyalty, the margin of elec- 
toral victory measuring political competition for state legislative office, and the 
rural-urban and income indices measuring constituency characteristics. The 
problem then became one of measuring the proportion of the variation in the 
dependent variable (in this case the deviation index) which can be attributed to 
variation in one or another of the independent variables (in this case the elec- 
toral margin and the rural-urban and income indices). The coefficient of correla- 
tion is such a measure. 

Table I shows the several correlation coefficients for the relationships be- 
tween the constituency characteristics measured and the party cohesion displayed 
by the legislators from these constituencies for both the House and the Senate 
during the 1957 session. The problem of securing independent measures of 
selected variables is a difficult one in any science. In this study the problems 
arose with regard to the fact that the rural districts all tended to be low-income 
districts. In order to free the coefficients of the relationship between income and 
deviation from the effects of ruralism, they had to be computed on the basis of 
urban legislators only. On the other hand, the coefficients of the relationship 
between ruralism and deviation were computed on the basis of total legislators 


Taste I 


A COMPARISON OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CONSTITUENCY 
CHARACTERISTICS AND Party ConHEsiOn FoR House AND SENATE Memsers, 1957 Session, 
PENNSYLVANIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
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‘The deviation index is really the inverse of Julius Turner’s “loyalty index.” See Julius Turner, 
Party and Consituency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1951). The lower figures of the deviation index were preferred over the higher figures of the 
loyalty index to facilitate correlation computations. Party cohesion is comparatively easy to 
measure; for a discussion of the more complex problems of attitude measurement among 
legislators see George M. Belknap, “A Method for Analyzing Legislative Behavior,” Mid- 
west Journal of Political Science, II (November 1958), 377-402. 

‘Notice that in this study the deviation index is not based upon an analysis of selected roll calls 
but upon the total roll-call votes taken during the 1957 session. The possibility of skewing 
the sample in the selection of roll calls is thereby reduced. This is unlike Duncan MacRae’s 
study of the Massachusetts legislature where he deliberately selects roll calls which appear to 
reflect socio-economic differences “in an effort to magnify the effect we are concerned 
with. ...” The deviation index in this study is based on total roll calls and no attempt has 
been made to magnify the effect of the independent variables. 
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and consequently not free from the effects of income. However, instead of rein- 
forcing the coefficient, the failure to hold income constant tends to lower the 
coefficient. Therefore significant correlation between ruralism and deviation 
based upon total legislators is even more impressive than one based only upon 
low-income legislators. If ome were interested in ascertaining the precise pro- 
portion of the total variance in the dependent variable which can be attributed 
to variation in two or more independent variables, a coefficient of multiple cor- 
relation could be computed.* The purposes of this study, however, are achieved 
by simply showing significant relationships between the selected constituency 
characteristics and deviation. 

Determining what constitutes a significant correlation coefficient in the social 
sciences is no easy task. It is unrealistic to expect to find correlations in the 
social sciences comparable to those found in the physical sciences, where prob- 
lems of intruding variables can be more easily controlled. None of the correla- 
tion coefficients in Table I are particularly high, but a comparison of the several 
coefficients reveals important variations. 

The signs of the coefficients describing relationships between constituency 
characteristics and party cohesion in the House of Representatives tend to indi- 
cate that the hypothesized relationships do exist. As a constituency’s income 
rises, the propensity of its Democratic legislators to cross party lines increases, 
while the tendency of its Republican legislators to violate party discipline de- 
creases. As the constituencies become more rural (by definition for purposes of 
this study) in character, their Democratic representatives prove a greater threat 
to party unity, while their Republican representatives constitute less of a threat 
to party cohesion. Table I also implies that the greater the degree of political 
competition for House legislative office, the greater the tendency will be for rep- 
resentatives to cross party lines. To summarize these findings in the light of 
the characterization of House legislative districts mentioned above, it appears that 
party cohesion is highest among legislators elected by constituencies typical of their 
party while cohesion tends to break down among legislators elected by consti- 
tuencies atypical of their party. 

A common mistake in the interpretation of correlation coefficients is the 
belief that a high coefficient can be accounted for by differences in the amounts 
of the separate variables. For example, one may be tempted to argue that greater 
deviation among Democrats explains their higher coefficients or that greater 
cohesion in the Senate explains its lower coefficients. These interpretations are 
unwarranted, however, since a correlation coefficient measures only the extent 
to which variation in the dependent variable is associated with variation in the 
independent variable, and nothing more. In short, amounts are irrelevant and only 
the degree to which variations are associated can affect the size of the coefficient. 
Thus, one can safely conclude that the relationships shown in Table I possess 
independent significance and are not merely an artifact of research method. 


* This particular problem in multiple correlation requires the aid of electronic computers beyond 
the financial capacity of the researcher. 
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CoMPARING CONSTITUENCY INFLUENCES IN THE UPPER AND LowER CHAMBERS 


The findings above regarding voting behavior in the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives agree with those of Turner with regard to Congress and those 
of MacRae with regard to the Massachusetts House of Representatives. Perhaps 
of even greater interest, however, is that the relationships between constituency 
characteristics and voting behavior found to exist in the lower chamber of the 
Pennsylvania legislature were conspicuously absent in the study of the upper 
chamber. While there was greater party cohesion displayed in the Senate, there 
was still sufficient deviation to permit the computation of correlation coefficients 
between deviation and the several constituency variables. Table I shows that 
the Senate coefficients are uniformly low and that two of their signs contradict 
the hypothesized relationships. No significant relationship was found to exist 
between the party cohesion displayed by senators and either their margin of 
election or the socio-economic composition of their districts. This was so despite 
the fact that the socio-economic characterization of constituencies described 
earlier applies to both the House and the Senate. 

These findings fnay contain important implications regarding the function 
of the second chamber. The purpose of the second chamber as seen by the 
founders of the American political structure was stated by James Madison: 

The necessity of a Senate is not the less indicated by the propensity of all single and numerous 
assemblies to yield to the impulse of sudden and violent passions and to be seduced by factious 
leaders into intemperate and pernicious resolutions . . . a body which is to avoid this infirmity 


ought itself to be free from it and consequently less numerous. It ought, moreover, to possess 
great firmness, and consequently ought to hold its authority by a tenure of considerable duration.’ 


Madison contemplated an indirectly elected chamber, but additional in- 
surance against “faction,” or pressures generated by citizens “united and actuated 
by some common impulse of passion or of interest,” was to be achieved by greater 
selectivity in the recruitment of senators and longer terms. The larger consti- 
tuencies represented by members of the upper chamber also were thought to be 


insurance against “faction.” In extolling the merits of an extensive republic, 
Madison wrote: 


The smaller the society the fewer probably will be the distinct parties and interests compos- 
ing it; the fewer the distinct parties and interests, the more frequently will a majority be found 
of the same party. ... Extend the sphere and you take in a greater variety of parties and interests; 
you make it less probable that a majority of the whole will have a common motive to invade the 
rights of other citizens; or if such a common motive exists, it will be more difficult for all who 
feel it to discover their own strength, and to act in unison with each other.” 


Despite the passage of time and the demise of indirect election, Madison’s 
description of the function of the second chamber is an appropriate summary of 
the findings of this study. It appears from empirical analysis that the function of 
the upper chamber in Pennsylvania is to inject into legislative decision-making 
the influence of a body relatively more free from narrower constituency pressures 
than the lower chamber. Larger and more heterogeneous constituencies compel 


*The Federalist (New York: Putnam, 1888), No. 62, p. 387. 
"The Federalist (Putnam, 1888), No. 10, p. 56. 
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senators to align themselves with a wider variety of interests. Not only are 
senators free to look after more widely shared interests than representatives, but 
they are probably compelled to do so to please a broader and more heterogeneous 
constituency. While constituency characteristics had no discernible effect on the 
decision of senators to cohere to party program, it was nonetheless evident in the 
study that both parties displayed greater cohesion in the upper chamber. One 
may conjecture that the moderating of constituency influence via longer terms 
and larger districts actually clears the way for party affiliation to exert a greater 
influence on voting patterns. None of the studies of state legislatures cited earlier 
compared voting behavior in the upper chamber to that of the lower chamber. 
If anything, the study described here points to the need for a comparative analy- 
sis of the role of upper chambers in American state legislatures. 





THE URBAN-RURAL CONFLICT REVISITED 


Rosert S. FrigpMAN 
Louisiana State University 


64 J rtansul DICHOTOMY,” “urban-rural continuum,” and 
M “urban-rural conflict” are terms which have permeated the lan- 
guage of the social sciences for a generation. Accessibility of census 
data, persistence of nineteenth-century stereotypes of rural virtue and urban cor- 
ruption, and a revolutionary shift in the population of the United States from 
countryside to city have all encouraged researchers to treat urban-rural differences 
as a critical variable in social processes. 

The social and economic upheaval which drove rural dwellers from country 
to city continues unabated. However, instead of a unidirectional movement 
toward the city, present trends are multidirectional and involve far more than 
movement of people. In fact many of the aspects of urban and rural living which 
have seemed to distinguish the two types of areas may be losing their distinctive 
character. As a result it becomes imperative to re-examine the meaningfulness 
of urban and rural as independent categories in the study of politics. This paper 
represents an effort to spell out the usefulness of existing literature on urban-rural 
conflict toward this end and to describe the findings of an exploratory study 
designed to examine the continued significance of the urban-rural cleavage. 


I 


Use of the term “urban-rural conflict” seems to fall into two categories 
based on characteristics involving numbers of people, density of settlement, and 
heterogeneity of inhabitants and their group life. The first of these emphasizes 
spatial factors and relies primarily on legal and census distinctions. According 
to this usage everything physically within the legal limits of a municipal corpora- 
tion or which meets other criteria of the Census Bureau definition of urban is 
treated as such. In some instances, however, the term “urban” is rejected in favor 
of “metropolitan.” + Researchers using this more restricted term distinguish 
standard metropolitan areas from all other areas and categorize only the former 
as urban. In still other instances arbitrary definitions like “urban places with 
25,000 inhabitants” are used as lines of demarcation. Irrespective of which of 
these is used, the assumption made by social scientists in using urban and rural 
distinctions of this kind is that the term, while not precise, provides a useful 
tool for distinguishing socio-economic group interests which tend to congregate 
in the two different types of environments. As a result, urban areas are more 
likely to house people associated with the interests of industrial as opposed to 
agricultural workers, interests concerned with the promotion of the fine arts as 
contrasted to hunting and fishing interests, etc. Similarly because of greater het- 
erogeneity in race, creed, color, occupation, and other characteristics akin to 


"See especially Leon Epstein, Politics in Wisconsin (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 


1958), chap. 4, and Nicholas A. Masters and Deil S. Wright, “Trends and Variations in 


the Two Party Vote: The Case of Michigan,” American Political Science Review, LII 
(December 1958), 1078. 
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these, a vastly different socio-political amalgam is thought to exist in urban areas 
than in rural. 

The second category of urban-rural definition differentiation is a derivative 
of the first. Scholars who rely upon it start by acknowledging ecological differ- 
ences and make use of these in terms of shared attitudes. Therefore, exponents 
of the fine arts and those who express tolerance of diverse ethnic and religious 
groups are regarded as urbanites or cosmopolitans regardless of where they reside. 
Those who worship the wide open spaces or extol agrarian virtue are regarded 
as ruralites or locals regardless of their residence.*? In using this type of urban- 
rural categorization it is unnecessary to deal with the spatial location of those 
who share the attitudes. Concern is with shared attitudes and describes ideologi- 
cal positions in somewhat the same way that a body of shared attitudes is de- 
scribed as liberal and conservative. 

Although fruitful results might be obtained from investigations based on the 
shared attitude distinction, treatment of urban-rural differentiction in the litera- 
ture of political science has been almost exclusively that of the spatial or physical 
category.* Inquiry has dealt with two primary areas — representation and voting 
behavior. Representation studies have generally started with the implicit or 
explicit value position of a representative system based on the “one man one 
vote” doctrine. The most carefully documented of these, Gordon Baker’s Rural 
Versus Urban Political Power, outlines state and national representative institu- 
tions and the failure of the spatially urban population to obtain representation 
according to numbers.® Relying upon a series of case studies, he suggests the exist- 
ence of a positive relationship between this “imbalance” and the success or fail- 
ure of certain predominantly urban groups to accommodate their interests. In 
his conclusion he urges a number of reforms which would presumably restore the 
“balance” and again makes the rules of the political contest “fair.” 

Regardless of the value position of authors of this type of study, the descrip- 
tion of the conflict itself is usually somewhat less than exhaustive. Most authors 
are satisfied to describe formal representative schemes, assume discrimination 
against urban areas, and urge reform. Baker has most certainly not been guilty of 


* See Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence: A Study of Interpersonal Influence and of Com- 
munications Behavior in a Local Community,” chap. 12, in Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stan- 
ton, Communications Research (New York: Harper, 1948-49). 

* Perhaps the most succinct discussion of the meaning of urbanism is to be found in Louis Wirth, 
“Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July 1938), 1. See 
also Heinz Eulau, “Some Reflections on Urban-Rural Differentiation” (an unpublished work- 
ing paper), which contains a list of useful references from the literature of sociology. 

* Current research being conducted by William Buchanan, Heinz Eulau, Leroy C. Ferguson, and 
John C. Wahlke on critical roles of American state legislators represents a notable departure 
from traditional studies by political scientists regarding urban-rural differentiation. 

*Gordon E. Baker, Rural versus Urban Political Power (Garden City: Doubleday, 1955). Per- 
haps the most comprehensive of these studies is Thomas Page, Legislative Apportionment 
in Kansas (Lawrence: University of Kansas Bureau of Government Research, 1952). See 
also Thomas S. Barclay, “The Reapportionment Struggle in California in 1948,” Western 
Political Quarterly, [V (June 1951), 313; Dean E. McHenry, “Urban v. Rural in California,” 
National Municipal Review, XXXV (July 1946), 350; David O. Walter, “Reapportionment 
and Urban Representation,” Annals of the American Academy of Political & Social Science, 
196 (January 1938), 11; and “Legislative Reapportionment,” Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, Spring 1952. 
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this charge. He has been meticulous in his study in indicating that other ap- 
proaches are available to urban interests when the legislative hurdle proves in- 
surmountable. His description of the consequences of “imbalance,” however, 
is restricted to only a few cases and these include so many uncontrolled variables 
in addition to urban versus rural that there is very serious doubt raised as to 
whether urban-rural makes an independent contribution in explaining the strug- 
gle for accommodation of interests. 

For example, a classic case of “urban frustration” has been Chicago’s fate 
at the hands of a hostile legislature in revenue matters. A recent reapportion- 
ment has taken place in the state of Illinois which would, in one house at least, 
meet the standards of advocates of “equal representation.” Nevertheless, there 
is no evidence that any dramatic changes have resulted with respect to Chicago’s 
revenue system.® The fact that reapportionment has not led to an adjustment 
of the financial dilemma of the city may be due in part to altered population 
patterns which have reduced the city’s proportion of the state’s population. 
Other factors which probably have played a role include partisan issues, both in- 
terparty and intraparty, Illinois’ unique cumulative voting system, the nature 
of leadership at both city and state administrative levels, conflicts between com- 
peting economic interests, and perhaps city-county animosities so deep-seated 
that they make rapprochement difficult. All of these must be placed in proper 
perspective before the urban-rural conflict can be identified as a meaningful 
variable in politics. None of the representation studies have attempted this type 
of analysis. 

Studies of voting behavior incorporating urban-rural conflicts as a variable 
have been of two kinds — electoral behavior and legislative roll calls. A variety 
of statistical techniques have been employed to test differences in urban and 
rural vote patterns.’ Drawing upon an enormous body of empirical electoral 
behavior data, V. O. Key has concluded, “The cleavage between metropolitan 
residents and rural and small town dwellers has become a most significant foun- 
dation for dual systems of state politics.” * 


After detailed quantitative analysis of roll calls in four congressional ses- 
sions, Julius Turner concluded that there was sound basis for the assertion “that 


*A thoughtful treatment of Chicago’s fiscal wars with the state of Illinois is found in Gilbert Y. 
Steiner, “Notes on the Formation of State-Municipal Fiscal Policy: Chicago and New York,” 
Political Science Quarterly, LXX (September 1955), 387. 


"See, for example, the pioneer study of Stuart A. Rice, Farmers and Workers in American 
Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1924). See also V. O. Key, Jr., American 
State Politics: An Introduction (New York: Knopf, 1956), pp. 229 ff.; Samuel Lubell, 
The Future of American Politics (New York: Harper, 1951), chap. 2; Julius Turner, Parry 
and Constituency: Pressure on Congress (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1951), chap. 4. 
Among the voting studies tending to discount urban-rural cleavages in particular circum- 
stances are David R. Derge, “Metropolitan and Outstate Alignments in Illinois and Mis- 
souri Legislative Delegations,” American Political Science Review, LII (December 1958), 
1051, and “Urban-Rural Conflict: The Case in Illinois” in John C. Wahlke and Heinz Eulau 
(eds.), Legislative Behavior (Glencoe: Free Press, 1959), p. 218; Robert S. Friedman, 
The Maryland County Unit System and Urban-Rural Politics (College Park: University 
of Maryland Bureau of Governmental Research, 1958); and Robert H. Salisbury, Jr., “Rural- 
Urban Factionalism in Missouri Politics” (a paper read at a meeting of the conference of the 
Midwest Political Science Association). 


"Key, op. cit. pp. 229-30. 
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Congress was influenced by conflicting pressures from metropolitan and rural 
constituencies and that this pressure did not diminish with the passage of time.” ® 
He further concluded that the issues on which conflicting pressures were most 
often displayed were prohibition, immigration, farm legislation, and some issues 
involving foreign policy and governmental control. 

In contrast to these findings studies of both electoral behavior and legisla- 
tive roll calls in several highly urbanized states have tended to downgrade the 
significance of an urban-rural cleavage. A study of the extent of urban-rural 
cleavage in the operation of the Maryland county unit primary election system, 
for example, disclosed no discernible pattern.*® In some primary contests the 
cleavage was found to be great but in others it was found to be nonexistent. Al- 
though explanation of the phenomenon was somewhat speculative a number of 
important ecological characteristics were noted which indicated that Maryland 
displayed greater uniformity between urban and rural areas than many other 
states. Among examples were the presence of a number of rural counties with 
high percentages of employment in manufacturing, and rural counties with high 
percentages of Catholic and Negro population. In addition, Baltimore was found 
to have fewer foreign born in relation to its total population than most cities of 
its size. The implication drawn from this was that rural areas in Maryland, in 
toto, seem to display socio-economic characteristics more like those of the state’s 
metropolis than has been thought to have been the case in many other states." 

Maryland may be sui generis. However this is not an isolated situation. In 
studies of Illinois and Missouri roll-call voting, David Derge found only a minute 
number of instances in which conflict displayed a high level of metropolitan out- 
state cleavage.?* One commentator has astutely observed that Derge’s findings 
“should not be taken to mean that there is no difference in interests, values, or 
perspectives between people who live in large cities and those who live in smaller 
towns and on farms. What it does mean is that this broad differentiation does 
not often lead to sufficiently fundamental or pervasive conflict to account for 
the behavior of the legislature.” ** 

The lesson to be drawn from studies such as these is that if present trends 
continue in migration, communications, industrial location, and like characteris 
tics throughout the United States the urban-rural differentiation will lose mean- 
ing universally. In an article written in 1940 Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., offered 
an explanation of political conflict in nineteenth-century America based primarily 
on urban-rural conflict. In his conclusion, however, he pointed out that this 
conflict began to lose its significance as early as the 1890's: 

The last decade of the century beheld an ampler provision of rural educational facilities, a 


rapid extension of the good roads movement due to the bicycle craze, the penetration of the coun- 
tryside by an increasing network of interurban trolley lines, the introduction of rural free delivery, 


* Turner, op. cit., p. 74. 

” Friedman, op. cit., p. 19. 

" Ibid., p. 23. 

* Derge, op. cit., p. 1057. 

™ Robert H. Salisbury, “Missouri Politics and State Political Systems,” in Missouri Political Sci- 


ence Association: Research Papers 1958 (Columbia: Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of Missouri, 1959), No. 2, p. 16. 
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and the spread of farm telephones. All these events helped to break down the ancient isolation 
and loneliness and lent a new attraction to country existence. 


Yet these mitigations seem small compared with the marvels which the present century has 
wrought. The automobile has shortened all distances, while the radio and the movie have brought 
urbanizing influences to nearly every rural home. At the same time the tractor and other labor 
saving devices have lightened the drudgery of the day’s task.” 


Corollary to this, Schlesinger pointed out that there have been numerous 
ruralizing forces at work on the urban dweller resulting from the growth of parks, 
playgrounds, suburbanization, and other similar phenomena. 


II 


In the two decades since Schlesinger’s article appeared the tendency toward 
uniformity between urban America and rural America has continued unabated. 
The mass media have become even more accessible to rural citizenry. School 
districts have been consolidated and standardized sufficiently by state action so as 
to provide substantially the same public educational facilities. In addition urban 
dwellers of all ethnic and religious backgrounds continue to move further and 
further from the heart of the city and those associated with rural areas into the 
city. Perhaps equally important, industries long associated with the urban center 
have tended to decentralize and move into rural areas. There is every reason 
to believe that if these trends continue urban-rural differentiation will cease to be 
a measurable variable in American politics in the foreseeable future. 

Stated differently, conflicts which superficially may be described as setting 
urban areas against rural areas are more satisfactorily explained in terms of con- 
flict among social, economic, and cultural interests which have incidentally been 
associated with urban and rural areas, at least in the past. Present trends, in the 
United States, find these interests rearranging themselves in such a way that 
within the foreseeable future the ability to describe conflict in terms of urban- 
rural difference, even superficially, will disappear. 

These assertions will be verified or rejected with the passage of time, but 
evidence of their validity may be obtained by isolating circumstances in which 
interests traditionally found in either urban or rural areas are already to be found 
in the opposite physical setting. In such instances, if those associated with such 
interests show a greater propensity to each other, regardless of physical setting, 
than they do with others in similar physical surroundings, then the physical 
setting is probably not a critical variable in political activity. 

By way of example, if people living along the east and west coasts of the 
United States were generally more favorable in 1940 to “aiding the Allies,” re- 
gardless of urbanization, and people in the midcontinent area were generally op- 
posed, it would be probable that physical proximity to areas of hostility was the 
important consideration. It should, of course, be noted that a fairly high cor- 
relation might have been obtained along urban-rural lines as well because of the 
heavy urban concentrations in coastal areas. 


‘Arthur M. Schlesinger, “The City in American History,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXVII (June 1940), 43. 
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Similarly in other political struggles the occupational pattern is likely the 
critical factor. For example, industrial workers are cooped up in factories 
throughout the long hot summer days. Extension of daylight hours through the 
technique of changing time zones or adoption of daylight savings time would en- 
able them to enjoy additional leisure time in daylight hours. These changes, 
however, probably mean little to farmers. In fact they are likely to elicit hostility 
because of decreased early morning daylight. If conditions of work represent the 
critical variable instead of the urban versus rural setting then industrial workers 
and their representatives in rural areas should act more like urban industrial 
workers than like farmers. Similarly farmers maintaining residence in urbanized 
surroundings are still likely to act like other farmers on this issue.'® 

To test this a sample of the Tennessee legislature was interviewed.’* In 
choosing members to be interviewed three constituency characteristics were taken 
into consideration, urbanness, sectionalism, and industrialization. Constituencies 
were divided into three categories of urbanness; those with cities in excess of 
50,000, classified as urban, those with cities under 50,000 but over 15,000, class- 
ified as mixed, and those with no urban center with as many as 15,000 inhab- 
itants, classified as rural.?7 

Sectionally districts were classified as East, Middle, and West, the traditional 
Grand Divisions in Tennessee politics. This was deemed of special importance 
with respect to daylight savings time since East Tennessee is at the western ex- 
tremity of the Eastern Time Zone and therefore unlikely to be included in any 
“fast time” controversy. Also because of the great east-west range of the state, 
the western portion of the state is far enough west that pressure for “fast time” 
is likely to be less intense than in the middle portion of the state. 

To establish the third category, industrialization, manufacturing employment 
data were used, with districts in which manufacturing employment figures were 
above the state average referred to as manufacturing and others as non-manu- 
facturing.'® 


*™ See Howard W. Beers, “Rural-Urban Differences: Some Evidence from Public Opinion Polls,” 
Rural Sociology, XVIII (March 1953), 1. 


* Legislators were chosen because of their accessibility, their reflection of widely held attitudes 
on public questions, and their direct relationship to controversies which might involve urban- 
rural conflict. Time necessitated using only a sample of the membership. The legislative 
session in the state in which the project was conducted is only 75 days and members are 
often inaccessible. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the invaluable assistance of Paul Alexander, Jack 
Edwards, Norman Moore, and Bradley Reardon who helped in the formulation of the study, 
conducted the interviews, and aided in the analysis of the data. Several of the tables which 
follow are in large part derived from their efforts. 


* The category called “mixed” was included so that the “extremes” on the spatially urban-rural 
continuum could be more easily measured. 


™ Altogether, a sample of representatives from forty-two constituencies in both houses of the 
legislature was chosen for interrogation, with an overloading of Middle Tennessee districts. 
Several possible combinations of the three categories did not exist. These included: (1) 
East Tennessee-mixed-nonmanufacturing; (2) Middle Tennessee-mixed-manufacturing; (3) 
West Tennessee-mixed-manufacturing; and (4) West Tennessee-rural-manufacturing. In- 
terviews were conducted during February and March 1959 in Nashville. In some cases 
interviews were conducted during legislative sessions. In others they were held in hotel 
rooms. Several members from Nashville were interviewed at their homes. 
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“Fast time” has been a recurring issue in Tennessee state politics since World 
War Il. A brief résumé of events prior to 1959 is therefore desirable for the 
purpose of understanding the choice of questions put to the legislators. The di- 
viding line of Eastern and Central Time crosses Tennessee roughly along the 
dividing line between East and Middle Tennessee.’® Because of the relatively 
early nightfall in those areas of Middle Tennessee nearest the dividing line, 
sporadic efforts have been made there to adopt summer daylight time. Efforts have 
also been made to move the Eastern Time Zone west to include Nashville. 

In 1947 Nashvillians expressed their support for DST by a narrow margin 
in a referendum. Two years later the legislature enacted a statute forbidding 
localities to alter time fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The roll- 
call votes were 31-2 in the Senate and 86-6 with six absences and one abstention 
in the House. All but one of the negative votes came from Davidson County 
(Nashville) and Hamilton County (Chattanooga), the two urban areas at the 
time most directly affected by DST. Most of the absentees were members from 
the unaffected East Tennessee area. In 1953 a local option bill was defeated in 
the House by a similar vote. In spite of the proscription against governmentally 
imposed daylight time, some private establishments voluntarily pushed clocks 
ahead in Nashville and several other communities. In the meantime the ICC 
adjusted the Eastern Time Zone in 1956 to encompass Chattanooga and eliminate 
the DST issue there. The following year, the legislature outlawed all voluntary 
efforts to push clocks ahead by a near unanimous vote. The Senate voted 25-2 
with six absent and the House voted 68-1 with a surprising thirty absent. Two of 
the three “No” votes were cast by Davidson County (Nashville) members. Most 
of the absences were among Davidson, Knox (Knoxville), and Hamilton (Chat- 
tanooga) delegations. The inference drawn here is that East Tennessee urban 
members, unaffected by the legislation, deferred to urban members opposed to 
legislation affecting them. This was the background available in developing a 
questionnaire. Efforts to move the Eastern Time Zone continued during the 
period of the study, but no daylight time legislation was introduced in the 1959 
session of the legislature at which time the membership was interviewed. 

Four questions were directed at the legislators on the DST issue which 
afforded some basis for measurement: 

(1) Do you happen to know the attitudes or opinions of your constituents on the daylight savings 


time issue? Are they (a) strongly for; (b) slightly for; (c) evenly divided or indifferent; (d) 
slightly against; (e) strongly against; (f) don’t know. 

(2) Would you mind telling us how you would feel about a bill permitting counties or cities to 
enact local daylight savings time measures? 

(3) How would you feel about a bill providing for summer daylight savings time in the middle 
Tennessee area? 

(4) As you know the Interstate Commerce Commission has been requested to move the Eastern 
Time Zone west to include Nashville. What is your reaction to the request? 


* Politically Tennessee is divided into three “Grand Divisions,” East, Middle, and West, divided 
roughly by the Tennessee River. Each of the three sections has its own separate political 
traditions. As a result this is often regarded as a significant factor in Tennessee politics. 
See William Goodman, Inherited Domain: Political Parties in Tennessee (Knoxville: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Bureau of Public Administration, 1954). 
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As perceived by legislators interviewed very few constituencies are genuinely 
favorable to daylight savings time, although a considerable number are either 
neutral or evenly divided. Only four of the thirty-seven legislators interviewed 
felt that their constituents favored daylight time. Three of these were from urban 
areas and one from a rural district. Thirteen other interviewees felt that their 
constituencies were either neutral or evenly divided, whereas fifteen considered 
their constituencies opposed and five failed to answer the question. The consti- 
tuencies thought to be evenly divided were predominantly urban. Constituencies 
thought to be against daylight savings time were all either mixed or rural. There 
was clearly a different reaction in urban constituencies from the reaction in rural 
constituencies since all urban constituencies were either in the “for,” “neutral- 
even division,” or “no answer” categories whereas an overwhelming majority of 
the rural constituencies were to be found in the “against’’ category. This pattern 
asserted itself both on a statewide basis and in Middle Tennessee, the areas most 
directly affected by daylight savings time. 

Manufacturing constituencies tended to be less opposed to daylight time 
than non-manufacturing, but the reaction was not as significantly different as 
the urban-rural reaction. In fact such differentiation as was discernible may be 
attributed to the fact that all of the urban districts are also classified as manu- 
facturing. This is made even more evident when only rural districts are con- 
sidered. Reaction of members from both rural-manufacturing and rural-non- 
manufacturing districts was uniform opposition. If anything, in fact the non- 
manufacturing districts were thought to be slightly less hostile than manufactur- 
ing districts. 
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STATEWIDE Mipote TENNESSEE 
Neutral/Even No Neutral /Even No 
District Category® For Division Against Answer For Division Against Answer 
NO ee ick ncticetiide tbo SD 8 0 3 2 5 0 0 
Mixed ™ 0 2 3 2 0 0 3 0 
Sle EER... SE a 1 3 12 0 0 1 11 0 
SUE isiincecsnnieepesciinteanicammnetititones 4 13 15 5 2 6 14 0 
ge 9 4 5 2 5 4 0 
Non-manufacturing ...............-........ 1 4 11 0 | 0 1 10 0 
yee ee ae ee 4 13 15 5 2 6 14 0 
Rural-Manufacturing ........................ 0 1 4 x .1s£ 0 4 0 
Rural-Non-manufacturing .............. 1 2 8 0 0 1 7 0 
Total 1 3 12 0 | O 1 11 0 
Mixed Manufacturing ................... 0 0 0 2 | O 0 0 0 
Mixed Non-manufacturing .......... 0 2 3 0 | 0 0 3 0 
Total 0 2 3 “ths 2 0 ) « 
* Several possible combinations of district classification did not fit any district in the 
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If the constituency attitude question had been the sole inquiry made of the 
legislators the results would have tended to reaffirm the traditional notions re- 
garding urban-rural conflict, but strikingly different responses were forthcoming 
on all three questions involving legislative voting behavior. 

The first of these — local option legislation — is susceptible to some ambi- 
guity since local option bills always give rise to potential confusion because 
of variations in practice from county to county. In this case particularly, several 
legislators expressed opposition because of the possible confusion which might 
result. But this much is clear; those willing to support a local option bill can 
not possibly be strong opponents of daylight time for the position of the staunch 
opponent is characterized by opposition to every effort to alter the status quo. 

Opposition to local option was fairly general throughout the state, and rather 
overwhelming in Middle Tennessee, the area in which greatest confusion would 
most likely occur. In general, urban area legislators were less opposed to local 
option than rural members, and the latter, in turn, were less opposed than mem- 
bers from mixed districts. This pattern was the same in Middle Tennessee as 
elsewhere, except that the favorable proportions were smaller there in each 
category. 

On the surface it appears that the local option responses coincided with 
responses On constituency attitudes. An examination of reaction on the basis of 
manufacturing, especially in rural areas, suggests that this is not so and that 
manufacturing employment may be a more significant factor in the responses. The 
proportion of manufacturing district members friendly to local option was substan- 
tially larger than was the case among non-manufacturing district members (7-13 
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Neutral- Neutral- 

District Category For Against No Answer | For Against No Answer 
Re eT Sere a 5 8 1 | 2 5 0 
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Rural-Manufacturing .........-.-----.--- 2 3 0 1 3 0 
Rural-Non-manufacturing .............- 2 9 0 1 7 0 
pS” Se RRR eae 4 12 0 2 10 0 
Mixed Manufacturing .................-- 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Mixed Non-manufacturing -......... 0 5 0 0 3 0 
Total 6 1 0 3 0 
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as opposed to 2-13). This figure also showed slightly greater cleavage than, for ex- 
ample, that elicited from urban and rural members who split 5—8 as opposed to 4- 
12. Most striking is the division among rural members only. Legislators from rural- 
manufacturing constituencies divided two “for” and three “against.” Those from 
non-manufacturing constituencies split two “for” and nine “against.” The Middle 
Tennessee legislators, as stated before, were more hostile over-all than members 
from other parts of the state, but relationships on the basis of urban, mixed, and 
rural categories displayed less sharp cleavage than between manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing. 

The third question put to the interviewees — How would you feel about 
a bill providing for summer daylight savings time in the Middle Tennessee area? 
—met the issue head on. Urban members divided evenly (five “for,” five 
“against” and four “neutral or no answer”). Mixed and rural constituency mem- 
bers were generally opposed, dividing 1-3-3 in the case of mixed and 5-9-2 in 
the case of rural districts. 

Reaction of manufacturing district members, however, was strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of non-manufacturing district members. Nine were favorable, 
seven opposed, and five uncommitted, whereas non-manufacturing district mem- 
bers split 2~10-4. Despite the rather small sample the difference appears to be 
significant. The division among only rural districts on the basis of manufacturing 
is similarly significant. Three of the five rural-manufacturing district members 
expressed a positive reaction to daylight savings time in Middle Tennessee, while 
non-manufacturing district members divided 2-7-2. 
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The responses to this question among Middle Tennessee members were 
roughly the same as those on a statewide basis, the chief difference being that all 
but one member from the area was willing to be committed on the issue while 
eight respondents from the remainder of the state pleaded neutrality or failed to 
answer the question at all. 

Reaction to the last question — movement of the Eastern Standard Time 
Zone west to include Nashville — also emphasized the significance of industriali- 
zation, despite the fact that almost half of the interviewees refused to be com- 
mitted on the issue.2° As on all other questions, urban legislators were more 
favorably disposed toward fast time than rural or mixed. The difference on this 
issue, however, was less noticeable than on the other three questions, urban mem- 
bers dividing four in favor, two against, and eight neutral or no answer. Mem- 
bers from mixed districts split 2-3-2, and rural members split 4-4-8. Division 
between manufacturing districts and non-manufacturing districts was 8-3-10 as 
opposed to 2-6-8, a remarkably significant difference among those willing to com- 
mit themselves. Similarly rural manufacturing district members divided 2-1-2 
whereas their non-manufacturing compatriots split 2-3-6. 

It should be pointed out, of course, that in Middle Tennessee there was a 
difference between urban and rural reaction, and a difference of slightly larger 
proportion between manufacturing and non-manufacturing district members, 
but that no difference was discerned among the rural interviewees whether manu- 
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*Perhaps this was in deference to the Interstate Commerce Commission which was examining 
a petition requesting movement of the time zone at the time the interviews were being 
conducted. 
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facturing or not. The most noteworthy point, and perhaps the most important 
point in emphasizing the significance of industrialization with respect to the fast 
time issue, was that all Middle Tennessee mixed districts were uniformly un- 
favorable on this question and on all of the others. 

Despite the small group interviewed and the apparent contradiction in some 
cases between constituency and personal attitudes** a number of tentative con- 
clusions seem warranted: 


(1) Urban area legislators’ attitudes in Tennessee and attitudes which they 
believe their constituents to hold are friendlier toward fast time than those of 
their rural or mixed area counterparts. 


(2) Manufacturing district legislators’ attitudes toward fast time are also 
significantly more friendly than those of non-manufacturing district legislators. 

(3) In large measure it is the level of manufacturing which is the critical 
factor. Evidence for this is based on: (a) greater discrepancy in responses on 
three of the four questions raised between manufacturing and non-manufactur- 
ing districts than between urban and rural; (b) greater favor on three of the 
four questions on the part of rural-manufacturing members and constituencies 
than rural-non-manufacturing; and (c) uniform antipathy among non-manu- 
facturing mixed district members and constituencies equalling the antipathy of 
rural non-manufacturing legislators and constituencies. 


These findings are, of course, restricted to one state, one issue, and a limited 
sample of respondents; but they tend to bear out the proposition that phenomena 


such as industrialization, ethnic background of the population, racial makeup 
of the population, religion, political party associations, and numerous other in- 
terests are more meaningful variables for analysis of conflict in the processes of 
government than urbanness or ruralness. 


III 


Despite the rapid social and economic changes taking place in urban and 
rural areas throughout the United States and the scattering of interest groups 
once associated either with urban or rural areas it is probable that participants 
in the political process will regard urban-rural conflict as an important element 
in the outcome for some time to come. Observations of a number of Tennessee 
legislators interviewed on the fast time issue seem to bear this out. From the rural 
vantage point one Middle Tennessee lawyer’s comments are most illuminating: 

Generally we get along with the city boys fine. Just once in awhile they act superior about 
what they know, or what they can do. Usually that comes out after they have had a drink or 
two, but occasionally it comes out in the legislature. When it does we let them know we don't 
like it. 

Something like that happened the other day, introduced a bill on behalf of the Shelby 
delegation to create some new judgeships in Memphis. It was a local bill, and the Shelby delega- 
tion was agreed on it, so they didn’t expect any trouble in passing it. Well he made it clear 


in speaking about the bill that the big city lawyers agreed it was a desirable thing, so that was 
that. The chip on his shoulder showed through a little bit. We had already seen enough of that 


** A number of interviewees stated that their constituents were opposed to daylight time, but 
they expressed a personal willingness to support daylight time. 
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attitude this session. So a couple of us made a little motion with our hands to some of the country 
boys to keep down the vote. None of us voted. The bill fell thirty votes short of a constitutional 
majority, and you should have seen the surprised looks on their faces! 

That night a Memphis official who accompanies the Shelby delegation got me in a corner 
and said, “What do you guys think you are doing any how? What is it you want?” 

So I said, “What do you mean what was I doing? explained the bill, and I guess all the 
big city lawyers understood it, but it was pretty complex for me. I’m just a country lawyer you 
know. So I decided it would be better if I just didn’t vote on a bill that I really couldn’t under- 
stand.” He just gave me a dirty look and walked away. 

Some of them think we’re hicks, messing around with little accident cases while they deal 
with their big corporations. We don’t like that attitude. Next day they changed their attitude 
a little bit, and we let the bill go through.” 


Some examples of urban responses: 


(1) The House Speaker votes with the country boys. It’s an individual matter. Some country 
boys see both sides, some city representatives alienate other city representatives. 


(2) Rural members will outvote you every time. 
(3) Country people can win anything they want. 


(4) Rural members have the balance of power. However, on only three or four votes has there 
been a clear-cut city-country vote in this legislature. 


Further evidence of this was discerned in additional questions raised with the 
Tennessee legislators interviewed on the daylight savings time issue. The thirty- 
seven interviewees were asked the following: 


(1) To what extent do you consider city against country to be a major issue in Tennessee politics: 
(a) The most important 
(b) Among the five most important 
(c) Fairly important but not top five 
(d) Relatively unimportant 
(e) Insignificant 


(2) What are the main issues about which they differ (not asked if “e” was the answer to the 
previous question). 
(3) From the following list check those about which city and country members are most likely 
to disagree (not asked if “e” was the response in question one). 

(a) Legislative redistricting 

(b) Permitting the sale of liquor 

(c) Right to work legislation 

(d) Return to localities of state collected taxes 

(e) Equalization of property assessments 

(f) Investigation of subversive activities 

(g) School desegregation 

(h) Urban redevelopment and public housing 

(i) State financial aid to education 

(j) Farm subsidies 

(k) Public power vs. private power 


Twenty-six of the thirty-five respondents willing to answer the first of these 
questions perceived the presence of some degree of urban-rural conflict. As Table 
V shows, a clear majority of legislators from districts in each category of urban- 
ness saw urban-rural conflict as an important determinant in Tennessee politics. 
Urban members more often visualized urban-rural cleavages as important than 
did rural members. They also scaled it higher in intensity. For example, four 


"This interview was conducted and paraphrased by Jack Edwards, Vanderbilt University. 
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Urban s 7 1 0 1 14 
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of the urban members considered it the most critical issue facing the state, but 
not one rural member characterized it in those terms. Seven other urban mem- 
bers thought it among the five most important issues. It is perhaps natural for 
the urban members, a distinct minority in the Tennessee legislature, to read 
greater intensity into the struggle than the mixed and rural members. But the 
fact remains that a majority of all of the interviewees regarded urban-rural 
conflicts as among the most important in Tennessee politics. 

Despite the belief that urban-rural conflicts are important in Tennessee poli- 
tics, legislators, when asked to describe specific issues in controversy, were some- 
what hard pressed to find them. Only two were volunteered by a substantial 
number of members — redistricting was named by twenty-five individuals and 
fiscal policy involving the distribution formula for state funds for public educa- 
tion by twenty-four. It should be added that a number of big city newspapers 
available to all members were dramatizing these two issues. Aside from these, 
only nine other choices were volunteered. 

The list of issues in the third question in this series was given to respondents 
only after they had completed answering the two previous questions. The 
“prompting” device evoked a stronger tendency to identify issues in which urban- 
rural conflicts play a role than was evidenced in the replies to the previous ques- 
tion. Apart from the two areas of controversy already cited however, the sale 
of liquor was the only specific issue indicated as an area of urban-rural conflict 
by the vast majority of respondents to the latter question. 


TaBLe VI 


OF IDENTIFICATION OF URBAN-RuRAL CONFLICT OVER SELECTED Issues (N-37) 





Subject Yes No 





Redistricting 33 Q 
Return of State Taxes 32 5 
State Aid to Education 26 11 
Liquor Sale : 14 
Right to Work 19 18 
Equalization of Assessments 11 26 
Farm Subsidies 10 27 
Urban Redevelopment —— 32 
Public vs. Private Power 4 33 
Subversive Activities 3 34 
Desegregation 3 34 
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It seems apparent, therefore, that despite a number of issues on which Ten- 
nessee legislators discern urban-rural conflict, conflict is visualized in rather gen- 
eral terms almost as if it was expected of the interviewee to detect conflict be- 
cause people have always acted as if the stereotypes of “city slicker” and “country 
hick” were real. 


SUMMARY 


Evidence elicited from an exploratory study of urban-rural conflict as per- 
ceived by a sample of Tennessee legislators leads to the conclusion that urbanness 
and ruralness are far less useful in explaining the political processes in the United 
States than more detailed interest groupings. This alone does not represent a 
startling revelation. What is important is that as readjustments in the social and 
economic structure of urban and rural areas continue to take place this will 
become more pronounced, perhaps to an extent that ultimately the terms urban 
and rural will cease to have any usefulness in differentiating political interests. 

However, notions about urban-rural conflict have permeated the language 
of politics to such an extent that not only will terms like urban-rural conflict, 
urban-rural cleavage, and city slicker and country hick persist as part of the 
language, but by definition they will continue to be part of the process. They 
will remain important as part of the folklore, part of the technique of political 
struggle, and part of the ideology of the participants regardless of whether they 
represent competing forces in the process or not. Therefore, even if urbanness 
and ruralness cannot be described as important interests exerting their influence 


as such, so long as politicians act as if they are in some way signficant, it is in- 
cumbent upon political scientists to probe the role that these phenomena do 
play in politics. 











NEW CONCEPTS IN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FOR UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Davip CHARLES BoTTING 
University of Washington 


T IS PAINFULLY EVIDENT that there exists a moral obligation and politi- 

cal necessity for industrialized countries to aid in the material and social 

advancement of the world’s economically underdeveloped areas. The real 
debate rages over how development may be accomplished and by whom. Presi- 
dent Eugene Black of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (IBRD) has called it “no mean vocation for the free nations to make 
sacrifices to help find an escape from poverty for those millions whose ways of 
life have been rendered so tragically inadequate by the recent course of history.” 
To help governments of these unfortunate peoples “perform their necessary de- 
velopment functions without generating extravagant forms of political injustice 
and cruelty is really the major objective of economic aid.” Former Secretary of 
State Christian Herter cautioned that the “forces of discontent among peoples 
[in underdeveloped countries] are moving at an accelerated rate. ... The tre- 
mendous ferment that is taking place is an extremely difficult thing to calculate.” 
President Eisenhower stated during the last year of his office that “hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world have learned that it is not ordained that 
they must live in perpetual poverty and illness. .. .” Mr. Andrew J. Beimiller, 
representing the highest councils of the AFL-CIO, has said, “Escape from pov- 
erty with the assurance of freedom is possible in these lands only if economic 
cooperation is forthcoming from the more industrialized nations.” In the recent 
past the real per capita income of industrialized countries has increased while 
in the main, that of those which supply primary materials has diminished. Even 
in areas, such as Latin America, where the annual rate of Gross National Product 
(GNP) increase for 1950-57 was 4.5 percent, the population explosion has less- 
ened the per capita effect of this growth. It has not resulted in a consequential 
rise in the common standard of living. Peoples living in underdeveloped areas, 
increasingly cognizant of this massive discrepancy, are not content to allow things 
to remain as they are. To the present time economic aid granted the under- 





* Black in “The Age of Economic Development,” the Cyril Foster Lecture at Oxford University, 
England, March 3, 1960 (mimeographed by the IBRD), pp. 10, 18, and passim; Herter in 
86th Cong., 2d Sess., Mutual Security Act of 1960 Hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs House of Representatives [hereinafter cited MSA of 1960 Hearings] (Wash- 
ington: G. P. O., 1960), Part 1, p. 15 (in this same passage Herter states that the humani- 
tarian element is the “biggest element” in considering the problem of economic assistance); 
Eisenhower quoted in the New York Times, February 21, 1960, E5:4-5; Beimiller in MSA 
of 1960 Hearings, Part 3, p. 479; for other information see U.S. Dept. of State Press Release 
169 (March 10, 1960); 86th Cong., 2d Sess., United States—Latin American Relations — 
Probléms of Latin American Economic Development — A Study Prepared at the Request of 
the Subcommittee on American Republics Affairs of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
United States Senate by the University of Oregon Institute of International Studies and 
Overseas Administration [hereinafter cited as Problems of Latin American Economic De- 
velopment] (Washington: G. P. O., 1960), chap. 2, and especially p. 64; Dean Acheson, 
Power and Diplomacy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958), pp. 2, 3, 13, and pas- 
sim; Gunnar Myrdal, Economic Theory and Underdeveloped Regions (London: Duckworth, 
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developed countries by advanced nations in both the Western and Soviet blocs 
has been a very small item on government budgets and microscopic in terms of 
the GNP.? While it is true that this limited assistance has often been very crucial 
in making possible some initial steps towards social and economic betterment in 
the have-not areas, the rich nations have in the meantime become richer and the 
poor relatively more poor. The gap is cavernous, but as C. P. Snow, the writer- 
scientist, has said, ““Whatever else in the world we know survives to the year 
2000, that won’t.” 3 . 

It won’t because the means by which economic justice and some measure of 
equality can be achieved have already been institutionalized on an international, 
multilateral level. This is a most significant fact. It stands in stark contrast to the 
total historical past of international organization. During the European indus- 
trial revolution of the nineteenth century national governments created and 
extensively utilized development banks and similar institutions. But permanent 
international agencies which have as their purpose making viable the economies 
of underdeveloped nations are products of the post-atomic world which followed 
in the wake of World War II. 

By 1947 the IBRD and the International Monetary Fund (IMF), conceived 
in the era of good feeling among all nations allied against the Axis Powers, had 
become operative. These institutions have since expanded in size and scope of 
operations. Closely affiliated with the Bank, the International Finance Corpora- 
tion (IFC) was created in 1956 and the same year the Bank’s Economic Develop- 
ment Institute was organized. The United Nations Special Fund began opera- 
tions in 1959; in October 1960 the Inter-American Development Bank (IADB) 
opened for business; and the International Development Association came into 
existence in September 1960 as the newest World Bank affiliate. All these 
agencies deal in one way or another with the gross problems confronting the 
underdeveloped countries. But the newer instrumentalities differ very signifi- 
cantly from the older in lending or granting policies and the sectors to which 
they make support available. So different are they, in fact, that they represent 
a new concept as to the purpose of aid to the underdeveloped countries. They 
strike at creating conditions and institutions which are antecedent to effective 
economic development. 





1957), pp. 3-4 ff; 86th Cong., Ist Sess., House Report No. 440, Mutual Security Act of 
1959 — Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on H.R. 7500 (Washington: G. P. O., 
1959), p. 7; 86th Cong., Ist Sess., Senate Report No. 412, The Mutual Security Act of 1959 
— Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations on S. 1451 (Washington: G. P. O., 1959), 
p. 7-8. 


*For example, Soviet development loans to Red China, 1949-58 came to only the equivalent of 
US $420 millions (86th Cong., Ist Sess., United States Foreign Policy — Asia — Studies 

Prepared at the Request of the Committee on Foreign Relations United States Senate by 
Conlon Associates Ltd. [chiefly University of California professors] (Washington: G. P. O., 
1959), p. 122. 

°C. P. Snow, “The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution,” The Rede Lecture (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959), p. 44. 


‘On the equality doctrine see Myrdal, op. cit., chap. 9, and especially pp. 106-10 on the radical 
tenets of western civilization; on development banks in the nineteenth century and today 
see William Diamond, Development Banks (The Economic Development Institute, IBRD, 

1957. Printed by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore), pp. 1-40. 


THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


THe Funp, THE BANK AND THE IFC 


Let us first consider summarily the philosophy which governs the Fund, the 
Bank, and the IFC. 

The purpose of the IMF is to promote international monetary cooperation 
and the expansion of world trade. The Fund has advised member states on 
changes in par values or exchange rates, on modifications of multiple currency 
practices and exchange restrictions, and on credit and fiscal policy bearing on 
international payments. It has also given technical assistance to those countries 
establishing central banking and exchange systems, assisted members in setting 
up techniques for gathering and presenting statistics, and on the monetary im- 
pact of development programs. The Fund, with the equivalent of some $15 
billion as its resources, provides a continuous monetary conference, furnishes 
expert technicians to members, and makes foreign exchange resources available 
to meet short-term, current payment difficulties. It is mot intended to furnish 
funds for economic development except to relieve temporary difficulties. In 
fine, the Fund strives to solve exchange problems which inhibit the expansion 
of world trade.® 

Besides Nepal and Nigeria which are expected to swell the ranks some time 
this year, there are sixty-eight members in the Fund and the Bank. These in- 
clude the Allied Powers which:took part in the Bretton Woods Conference in 
1944, except for Czechoslovakia, Liberia, New Zealand, Poland, Cuba, and the 
Soviet Union; and twenty-eight states that have joined since 1946. Many of the 
latter are former colonial dependencies. 

The Bank has a threefold purpose: to assist in the development of member 
states by facilitating the investment of capital for productive purposes, thereby 
encouraging the long-range growth of international trade and the improvement 
of living standards; to promote private foreign investment by guarantees of and 
participation in loans and other investments made by private investors; and to 
make loans for productive purposes out of its own resources or from funds 
borrowed by it when private capital is not available on reasonable terms. Now 
capitalized at the equivalent of $21 billions, the Bank makes loans to its members 
or to a political subdivision or a public or private enterprise in the territory of a 
member with the member’s guarantee. The Bank’s funds are from loans, earn- 
ings, and capital stock subscriptions by members of which 2 per cent is absolutely 
untied, 18 per cent requires members’ permission to use, and 80 per cent is sub- 
ject to call. The 80 per cent constitutes a guarantee fund to be used only in case 
of defaults and was set up initially to make issues of Bank securities attractive 
to the capital market. All loans are on a bankable basis, namely, repayment and 


‘IMF, Purposes and Activities (Washington, 1959); IMF, Annual Report, 1959 (Washington. 
1959); Transactions of the IMF, 1959 and Summary Proceedings, Annual Meeting 1959 
(Washington, 1959); IMF, Annual Report 1960 (Washington, 1960). The Fund’s purpose 
is implemented by promoting exchange stability and by providing a procedure for orderly 
adjustment of foreign exchange rates; by insuring that any major changes in exchange 
practices will be submitted to international consultation before being put into effect; and by 
working toward the removal of restrictions on current exchange transactions. It is question 
able that the Fund could effectively block a re-evaluation by a major national government 
or in fact adjust to a fait accompli. 
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servicing is normally in the same currency borrowed. Lending engaged in during 
the twelve months ending on June 30, 1960, indicates the wide variety of the 
Bank’s activities. In all, 31 loans were made aggregating the equivalent of $658,- 
700,000. The lending pattern shows emphasis on the strengthening of basic 
services, especially electric power, transport, and heavy industry. The total num- 
ber of loans rose to 265 in fifty-three member countries and territories. 

In the area of technical assistance the Bank has published nineteen general 
economic surveys and made several specialized studies. The latest general sur- 
vey was initiated in Uganda in September 1960. Staff members have remained 
in residence for long periods of time in Peru, Pakistan, Ecuador, Iran, Ceylon, 
and Haiti to assist governments with development programs. The Bank has 
actively assisted various members to organize or operate national development 
banks. Finally, the Bank’s staff college of economic development, the Economic 
Development Institute, continues to train senior officials from its less developed 
member countries and also maintains a program for junior officials. 

IBRD has played and is continuing to play a significant role in the settle- 
ment of international economic disputes. It brought the United Kingdom and 
the United Arab Republic together in the matter of the claims arising out of 
the Suez incident of 1956. From 1953 until signing of the Waters Treaty in 
September 1960, Vice President W. A. B. Iliff was in charge of negotiations be- 
tween India and Pakistan regarding settlement of the dispute over sharing the 
waters of the Indus Basin which was brought about by the 1947 Partition. This 


issue, which could have led even to open hostilities, was resolved through the 
good offices and assistance of the Bank.’ The Bank, then, is attacking economic 
problems besetting the developing countries on a broad front, but insofar as its 
lending activities are concerned acts within the confines of orthodox business 
procedures and practices. 


. 


IFC, in which fifty-eight Bank members have chosen to participate, is es- 
sentially an investing agency especially geared to service small and medium sized 
enterprises capitalized in the range $400,000 to $20 million. One of its chief func- 
tions is to stimulate the flow of investment capital into developing areas. It seeks 
to attract private portfolio investors “which,” as Corporation President Robert 
L. Garner states, “are available to go wherever the rewards related to the risks 


‘IBRD, IBRD Fourteenth Annual Report, 1958-1959 (Washington, 1959); IBRD, IBRD Fifteenth 
Annual Report, 1959-1960 (Washington, 1960); Eugene R. Black, President, speech to Board 
of Governors, September 29, 1959; United Nations, Department of Public Information, 
Everyman’s United Nations 1945-1955, (5th ed.; New York, 1955), pp. 378-81. In fiscal 
1959-1960 (ending June 30, 1960), new loans to Asia and the Middle East came to $273 
million, to Africa $183 million, to Latin America $134 million, and to Europe $69 million. 
Electric power accounted for $208 million, transport $245 million, industry $146 million, and 
agriculture $60 million. Loans to the United Arab Republic and Mauritania were in coun- 
tries where the Bank had not previously lent. Recent over-all economic surveys, either just 
completed or still in progress were for Thailand, Libya, Tanganyika and Venezuela. The 
Eisenhower administration asked in its proposed Mutual Security Act for 1960 that an 
amendment (new sec. 404) to the basic MSA of 1954 be passed to allow Mutual Security 
funds to be administered by the World Bank in the Indus Basin development rather than 
through the Development-Loan Fund and the International Cooperation Administration; see 
MSA of 1960 Hearings, Part I, p. 36-37. This request was granted (United States Public Law 
86-472, sec 404). 
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seem most attractive.” IFC supplements private capital rather than competing 
with it and does not exercise management functions. Investments are not fixed- 
interest loans but combine features of both debt and equity, and carry interest 
and some right to share in the business’s profits and growth. No government 
guarantee is required. IFC will make investments junior to other creditors either 
as to maturity or security. It also assists the private investor by increasingly doing 
the work of investigation and preliminary negotiation overseas. 

By September 29, 1960, the IFC had commitments for thirty-six projects in 
seventeen countries totaling the equivalent of $44,934,000, and participation by 
private investors totaling $6,411,000. The investment in Champion Celulose, a 
Brazilian corporation that makes pulp, is typical. Champion contracted for a 
loan of $2 million at 7 per cent interest and additional payment contingent on 
profits. Maturities range from 1965 to 1969 and IFC has an option on shares. 
Deltec of New York and Chemical International Finance, Ltd., invested $1,250,- 
000 and $750,000, respectively, on the same basis. Because it is IFC’s deliberate 
policy to revolve funds through public sales out of its portfolio rather than hold 
profitable investments, the $106,429,000 in assets is of more consequence in stim- 
ulating productive activities and private investment than the face value of this 
capital would indicate. 

In carrying out its role of encouraging private investment in the developing 
areas, IFC has encountered a number of obstacles on the side of government and 
on that of the business community. In the first category are such impediments 
as undue limitations on control of enterprises by foreigners, restrictions regarding 
employment of foreigners, fiscal policies which engender inflation, taxation which 
discourages investment, and unnecessarily complex regulations and procedures. 
In the second area IFC has found that projects are often lacking in adequate 
provision for management, that much domestic capital is invested in real estate 
or expatriated to industrialized areas, that capital markets are not widely de- 
veloped (recent exceptions to this are Brazil, Chile, India, and Pakistan), and 
that there is a shortage of long-term credits and equity capital. It lies with the 
developing countries themselves, both in the public and private sectors, to take 
steps which will ameliorate these circumstances. Such action cannot be im- 
ported.’ 

In the Fund, the Bank and the IFC power is vested in a Board of Governors 
appointed by member states and delegated to directors and officers of the respec- 





"IFC, Third Annual Report 1958-1959, and Supplement (Washington, 1959); IFC, Fourth Annual 
Report 1959-1960, and Supplement (Washington, 1960); IFC, Articles of Agreement of 
the IFC (Washington, 1955); IFC Press Release No. 37 (November 17, 1959); address by 
R. L. Garner, President, at 1959 Meeting of the Board of Governors (IFC: Washington, 
September 30, 1959). As of September 29, 1960, loans were distributed as follows: Australia, 
2; India, 2; Pakistan, 2; Iran and Thailand, 1 each; Finland 2; Italy and Tanganyika, 1 each; 
Latin America has received in all 24; Argentina, 2; Brazil, 6; Chile, 3; Colombia, 2; El 
Salvador and Guatemala, 1 each; Mexico 3; Peru 4; and Venezuela, 2. The types of invest- 
ments are as diverse as their geographic locations: building materials, 8; steel forgings and 
machine products, 5; pulp, paper and mill, 5; food processing, 4; textiles, 3; electrical equip- 
ment, 2; rubber products, auto parts, motor vehicles, copper mining and smelting, Diesel 
engines, aircraft engine overhaul, fertilizer, household appliances, sugar growing and process 
ing, 1 each. 
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tive institutions. Voting strength is in effect weighed according to quotas sub- 
scribed. In many cases the same individual, usually the member state’s finance 
minister, holds a dual role as governor of the IMF and the IBRD. Bank governors 
are ex officio IFC governors if the state involved is a member of IFC. However, 
like the Fund, the IFC is a distinct entity with its own funds and may not bor- 
row from the Bank though it may make arrangements for the use of the Bank’s 
facilities. 

In summary, the above agencies work towards the removal of exchange im- 
pediments to international trade; grant loans and technical assistance to aid in 
developing economic overhead facilities and setting up national development 
programs; and stimulate the flow of private capital to lighter and smaller enter- 
prises in the underdeveloped countries. All transactions are on a business basis. 


Tue Unrrep Nations SpeciaAL Funpb 


The Special Fund (SF) differs from the older institutions in that its purpose 
is to work toward creating conditions which will make new capital investments 
in the underdeveloped nations feasible. It is more closely related to the United 
Nations Extended Program of Technical Assistance than to the monetary and 
fiscal loaning and advising agencies. The SF to a very marked degree also rep- 
resents a compromise between what the underdeveloped countries really want, 
SUNFED (Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development), a large- 
scale operation, and what the industrialized nations are willing to support. As will 
be explained below, the International Development Association (IDA) also points 
toward further realization of the goal envisaged by the developing countries. 

In Resolution 400 (V) of November 20, 1950, the General Assembly re- 
commended that the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) “consider prac- 
tical methods, conditions and policies for achieving the adequate expansion and 
steadier flow of foreign capital” to the underdeveloped countries. This part of 
the Resolution was realized when the IFC was created. The second part of the 
Resolution states that ECOSOC should also pay “special attention to the financ- 
ing of non-self-liquidating projects which are basic to economic development.” 
Resolution 400 (V), then, may be regarded as the basic proposal which has led 
to both SF and IDA, and may eventually lead to SUNFED. Resolution 520 A 
(VI), January 12, 1952, asked that ECOSOC submit detailed plans for estab- 
lishing a fund for grants-in-aid and for low-interest, long-term loans to under- 
developed countries for the purpose of helping them accelerate their economic 
development and to finance non-self-liquidating projects which are basic to their 
economic development. In other words, determine what human and natural re- 
sources are available, then help create institutions like public school systems, 
public health agencies, or effective internal transportation networks which are 
mandatory before an effective, viable, and expanding economic development 
program can be initiated. 

It is not the purpose here to trace the vicissitudes of the SUNFED proposal 
but rather to emphasize the fact that the thinking behind the establishment of 
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SF and IDA is essentially the same as that which led to the SUNFED proposal.* 
The basic principle from which 400 (V) derives is contained in Article 55 of the 
Charter, namely, that the United Nations shall promote higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment, and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development. 

The United States Delegation in 1957 submitted a draft resolution for a 
special projects fund to meet immediate needs of the less developed countries. 
The Delegation stated that the proposed fund was not to be a capital grant or 
loan fund.’ This resolution became the basis for setting up an investigative com- 
mittee which reported to the General Assembly at the Thirteenth Session that 
the Fund should assist projects primarily in the field of resource assayal.'° On 
October 14, 1959, Resolution 2140 (XIII) was passed establishing the SF as a 
new and separate entity. Its purpose is to enlarge permanently the scope of 
United Nations technical assistance programs so as to include special basic proj- 
ects such as resource surveys, research, and training, and demonstration includ- 
ing the establishment of pilot plants. The SF will facilitate new capital invest- 
ment “by creating conditions which would make such investments either feasible 
or more effective.” The Fund is a granting, not a lending institution. Projects 
underwritten are to lead to early results, be so set up as to allow the assisted 
countries to take over their management as soon as possible, and operate within 
the framework of existing development programs when present. Fund par- 
ticipants are states members of the United Nations and members of specialized 
agencies or of the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). Resources are 
from voluntary contribution by governments or non-governmental donors, and 
may be tied to a specific project. 

Responsibility originates with ECOSOC which formulates general rules and 
reviews the Fund’s activities. A Governing Council, which sets policy, ap- 
proves projects and programs, allocates funds and reviews completed projects, 
is elected by ECOSOC to represent evenly underdeveloped and industrialized 
nations. A director, who is charged with Fund administration and maintaining 
working relationships with other agencies, is appointed by the secretary-general 
with Council approval and General Assembly confirmation. There is a Con- 
sultative Board, which assists the director in appraising projects requests and 
program proposals. This Board consists of the secretary-general, the executive 
chairman of the Technical Assistance Board, and the IBRD president. Finally, 
the Fund has a small professional staff. Existing facilities of the United Nations 
are available without charge unless “clearly identifiable additional expenses are 
involved.” When existing agencies cannot be used the director may contract 





*Re. SUNFED, A/Res 1219 (XII) which initiated work on the Special Fund states that “when 
the resources prospectively available are considered . . . to be sufficient to enter into the 
field of capital development . . . the General Assembly shall review the scope and future 
activities of the Fund and take such action as it may deem appropriate [quoted in U.S. Dept. 
of State Publication 6602, p. 16].” This stand was reaffirmed in Part C of Res. 1240 (XIII), 
which, as noted, established the SF. 

® A/C.2/L.354. 


*” Committee authorized under A/Res/1219 (XII), doc. A/4090, pp. 11-12; report: A/3848 para. 
164-70. 
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for outside services. Project requests not included on a program may be submitted 
directly to the Council."" The first and present director of the Fund is Paul G. 
Hoffman, a man with extensive experience in the field of private and public 
financial administration.’* 

To begin with, the pledges fell far short of the $100 million goal.** Con- 
sequently, at the first meeting of the Council in January 1959,'* Mr. Hoffman 
emphasized that the Fund should not defray part of normal governmental bud- 
gets, that all projects should have a terminal point at which governments or 
other agencies would take over, and that subventions be confined to new or ex- 
perimental programs. Governments, he stated, must share substantially in the 
costs and have the responsibility for proposing projects, though the SF and other 
agencies of the United Nations would assist them.*® At the second meeting of 
the Council in May, after procedural rules and financial principles were agreed 
upon,'® Mr. Hoffman presented his recommendations which became the first part 
of the Fund’s initial program. For the entire 1959 program 164 applications for 
assistance were received and 44 were approved. The sum allocated was $31.9 mil- 
lion or about one-fifth of the total amount requested (see Tables I, II, and III).*" 

The five-year project to further development of the Central American 
Research Institute for Industry (ICAITI), in which the governments of Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua participate, is an ex- 
ample of the Fund’s operating with a regional organization. ICAITI was estab- 
lished in 1956 by the Central American Economic Cooperation Committee con- 
sisting of the finance ministers of each state advised by the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, the Technical Assistance Board and the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. It gives technical advice to industry and deter- 
mines the best means for utilizing the natural resources of the isthmus. The 
Institute serves both public institutions and private firms. It gives advice on plant 
location and productivity management, carries on laboratory functions and makes 


* A/4090, pp. 11-14. 

" Hoffman has been president of the Studebaker Corporation, director of the Marshall Plan and 
director of the (U.S.) Economic Cooperation Administration. 

* SF/L.20/Rev. 1, p. 6. Of the amount contributed, the U.S. put up $10 million. A far larger 
amount was appropriated by Congress but with the stipulation that the U.S. contribution 
could not exceed 40 per cent of the total (U.S. Delegation Press Releases (1958), No. 3025, 
3069). 

“The original Governing Council consisted of delegations from Canada, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, U.S.S.R., U.K., and U.S.A. representing the developed states; and 
Argentina, Chile, Ghana, India, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, U.A.R. and Yugoslavia represent- 
ing the less developed nations (SF/MIN. 1 to 3 pp. 3-7). Draft rules of procedure (SF/L.4) 
were provisionally approved (ibid., p. 14). Council decisions are subject to a two-thirds 
majority vote (A/4090, pp. 11-14). 

*SF/L.6, pp. 1-6. At this meeting some members observed that the SF should be regarded as 
“only the beginning” and that broader aspects of the two resolutions 1219 (XII) and 1240 
(XIII), should not be overlooked. Others, especially the U.S. delegation, pointed out that 
the SF had a very specific purpose. It was not SUNFED (SF/MIN. 1 to 3, pp. 16-20). 

“Rules of Procedures, SF/3. Article 17.1 of the Provisional Financial Regulations (SF/2) sets 
the principle that countries deemed unable to meet local currency costs would not be re- 
quired to pay for that part of the project. ‘ 

" SF/L.12 and agenda; SF/L.19; SF/MIN. 4 to 9, pp. 24-38; the director was given the authority to 


increase original project costs by 15 per cent should contingencies arise (SF/L.19, p. 9); 
SF/L.28/Rev. 1, p. 10. 
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pre-investment surveys. One of its aims is to work towards the development of 
a common market in the region. The request was made of the Fund because the 
present facilities are inadequate for the demands made on ICAITI, especially by 
business firms. Of the $900,000 total allocation, $500,000 will be spent for 
expert staff and the balance for laboratory equipment. During the first year of 
operation which ended May 1961, the professional staff was increased by six and 
$75,000 worth of equipment was purchased. Each participating state contributes 
$52,000 annually to the Institute. It is expected that the Institute’s income will, 
by 1965, cover the amount supplied by the Fund at that juncture. The self- 
generating nature of the ICAITI project typifies the ideal goal set by the framers 
of the Fund.** 

The results of the Argentine Electric Power Study, which began in Septem- 
ber 1959, are now being utilized by the government. Power shortages in Argen- 


Taste | 


SpeciaL Funp Procram 1959, Susyecr Distripution oF Projects 








Number of Total Amounts 
Subjects Projects Appropriated Percentages 





Water, Irrigation and Power Surveys -.........-.-.---.--.---0-0----+- 13 $ 7,541,210 23.6 


Agriculture, Livestock or Soil Surveys 








or Institutes (not involving water) .............---.-----.---<-- 7 4,483,000 14.0 
Fisheries .........- Sai eisiecaabanidiarialaiotesleeteietatinieabebtettend th ountiuidmmtane 2 1,350,100 4.2 
SI LEA atinel x dasioshed Didomtenbaglicdoenbccsiskiaensteniicicabiatghunaaasatibe 3 1,332,300 4.2 
IN iF ail ihc ccclnsealasldantelipasiaibgiialiclins 3 2,819,600 8.9 
Industrial Research Institutes -..2.....-.....-.---.-c-o----ceceeseneeeeees 3 3,596,400 11.3 
EE a ae 5,102,975 16.0 
University Level Technical Training -..................--.-------- 5 5,258,450 16.5 
General Development Surveys .................-.--c-c-c-0-s--c-ceeseseneees 1 425,000 1.3 

Totals .... 44 $31,909,035 100 





Source: SF/L.28/Rev. 1, p. 13 


Taste II 


SpeciaAL Funp ProcraM 1959, ParticrpATION BY ExECUTING AGENCIES 








Number of Special Fund 











Executing Agency Projects Appropriation Percentages 
OG OE Ea 7 $ 5,827,750 18.3 
LIES cciiestitiaaiaaniieaieatateasacmad. > 5,102,975 16.0 
8 ee ee 17 10,185,600 31.9 
UNESCO .... 6 7,583,350 23.7 
a 4 1,877,060 5.9 
| ee 3 1,332,300 4.7 
Laer a tee ae a4 $31,909,035 100 








Source: SF/L.28/Rev. 1, p. 14 


" SF/L.12/Add.2; SF/L.32, Appendix II, pp. 16-17. On Central America see Norman J. Padelford, 
“Cooperation in the Central American Region: The Organization of Central American 
States,” International Organization, XI:1 (Winter 1957), 41-54; on the development of the 
Central American Common Market see IMF, International Financial News Survey, XI:43 

(May 6, 1960), 347 and XI:73 (December 2, 1960), 591. 
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tina, especially in the Buenos Aires area, are particularly acute and stand as a 
hindrance to the industrial and economic development of the nations. The 
project consisted of the following: (1) A market survey which included an 
emergency program for greater Buenos Aires and inland, and a long-range pro- 
gram. (2) A review of proposed power projects both thermal and hydro- 
electric which includes cost estimates, and concludes with selection of the most 
advised projects from engineering, financial, and economic viewpoints. (3) A 
survey of the over-all financial aspects of the program including the ramifications 
of present tariff arrangements on the building of a power industry, with recom- 
mendations as to changes in the tariff to meet foreign exchange difficulties. This 
study was carried out by two international engineering consulting firms under 
the general policy directives of a steering committee composed of one representa- 
tive of the Argentine government and one of the IBRD.*® 

When Guinea’s independence was achieved in 1958 the new state lost most 
of its foreign civil servants who had functioned as administrators and technicians 
at top and intermediate levels. Consequently, the government had immediately 
to reconstitute its administrative structure and evaluate its economic resources so 
that a development and training program might be initiated. Besides executing a 
general development survey, which began in March 1960, United Nations ex- 
perts are advising government authorities on monetary, banking, and fiscal 
matters.”° : 

Meeting the immediate-need concept but in an entirely different way is the 
Pilot Project in Ground Water Development for Greece. In the semi-arid areas 
surrounding the Mediterranean Basin new water supplies are needed for rural, 
urban, and industrial development. Usual sources such as lakes and rivers have 
already been tapped. But another source is the ground water present in the lime- 
stone strata which abound in the region. What is needed is to find the best 
methods for determining which strata are water-bearing and the optimum means 
for their exploitation. The Greek government already has a drilling program for 
rural areas underway. The improvement of techniques for exploration and ex- 
ploitation will result in more efficient and economical operations. The project 
is being undertaken by the government’s Institute for Geology and Sub-Surface 
Research with the advice and assistance of experts. from the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization. It is expected that the Institute can independently carry out 
a national program of survey and development by the middle of 1963. By that 
time the Pilot Project will be in its third year of operation.” 

A Polish request for assistance in the establishment of a National Training 
Center in productivity and supervisory techniques is in line with training objec- 
tives of the Fund. The International Labor Organization (ILO) has estimated 
that some 140,000 persons in Polish industry could benefit from such a center and 
that each year 15,000 technical and management personnel entering industry 
require further training. With ILO assistance the government is preparing 


® SF/L.12/Add. 1; SF/L.32, Appendix Il, p. 2; IBRD, Fifteenth Annual Report 1959-1960 (Wash- 
ington, 1960), p. 14. 


* SF/L.12/Add.5; SF/L.32, Appendix II, p. 5. 
*™ SF/L.12/Add.4; SF/L.32, Appendix II, pp. 4-5. 
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appropriate facilities. They will include a national center for research, course 
development and consulting; a residential college to train senior personnel and 
faculty for local centers; and a series of regional and functional centers. The 
Fund request was limited to the first two elements mentioned. The program, 
to take three years, began in July 1960 and is being administered by the Polish 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare.** 

It should be emphasized that the projects discussed and all that are sub- 
mitted for the Fund’s consideration are in no sense SF projects but rather regional 
or national projects that would benefit from Fund assistance. Furthermore, the 
larger part of the cost is generally borne by the entity requesting aid. 

The 1960 program, which is now in the process of implementation, follows 
the same lines as the initial program. It aids in carrying out resource surveys, 
establishing vocational and technical training programs, and expanding the 
facilities of industrial research institutes. The 1960 program was larger than that 
of 1959 (in dollar equivalents: 1959, $26 million; 1960, $37 million)** and pros- 
pects for the future appear reasonably good. While the sums are yet quite mod- 
est, they nevertheless indicate that the developed nations are confident in the 
desirability and efficacy of this new multilateral agency whose purpose, again, 
is to work toward creating conditions which make effective development possible. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


The IDA, which opened its doors for business on November 8, 1960, rep- 
resents a further step toward realization of the aims set down in Charter Article 
55, namely, promoting higher standards of living among the peoples of all na- 
tions, and Resolution 400 (V) which stresses the need for projects basic and 
antecedent to economic development. It also points up the trend toward chan- 
neling economic aid through multilateral agencies. 

In this instance the catalytic agent was Senator Mike Monroney. Having 
traveled extensively in underdeveloped countries, especially those in Southeast 
Asia, he became convinced that only a new method of providing foreign aid 
funds could meet their needs. “Gifts from the United States become political 
liabilities to friendly governments, already targets of Communist propaganda, and 
of local dissidents, alleging that they have surrendered sovereignty, or some- 
thing, for messes of pottage. Sensitive people, many of whom have known ex- 
ploitation, are suspicious of gifts... . Théy look askance not only at their ac- 
cepting governments, but at the projects financed by handouts.” So-called “ac- 
comodation loans” are no answer either since these too are suspect. What is 
needed, and what is desired by the governments of the underdeveloped countries, 
declared Monroney, is an international banking facility to meet their long-term 
financial requirements. He envisaged a new World Bank affiliate which could 
operate in mixed currencies at both the loaning and repayment levels and 
negotiate very long-term, low-interest loans.** 

* SF/L.12/Add.8; SF/L.32, Appendix II, pp. 10-11. 
* SF/L.34, p. 2; SF/L.23/Rev. 8, p. 3; SF/L.33. 
*IDA Press Release No. 2 (November 9, 1960); A. S. “Mike” Monroney, “Too Much ‘Papa Fix’ 


in our Foreign Aid,” and other mineographed material from the office of Senator Monroney. 
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Acting on these convictions, Monroney on February 24, 1958, introduced 
Senate Resolution 264 calling on the Administration to study the proposition.” 
As reported out of the Banking Committee it incorporated State and Treasury 
suggestions. The vote of 62 to 25 for approval indicates the climate of opinion 
among the overwhelming majority in the Senate. The Resolution recognizes the 
desirability of promoting economic progress in underdeveloped areas by setting 
up an IDA which would provide reasonable, long-term loans repayable wholly 
or partly in local currencies; facilitate the use of local and other foreign cur- 
rencies, including those held by the United States from sales of agriculture sur- 
pluses under Public Law 480; and encourage all industrialized nations to partici- 
pate in such an agency.”* 

In the fall of 1958 Treasury Secretary Robert A. Anderson initiated informal 
conversations with officials of other governments regarding the feasibility of an 
IDA. Then, in the summer of 1959, he transmitted a “Guidelines” proposal to 
other Bank members. This became the working paper from which IDA finally 
evolved, though the United States stand on the use of foreign currencies under- 
went considerable modification.27 At the Washington meeting of the Board of 
Governors in September-October 1959 the representatives of European countries 
were critical regarding the use of soft currencies. The United Kingdom’s gover- 
nor stated that the subscription of industrialized countries should be convertible, 
untied, and additional to the existing level of aid. He said also “we have con- 
siderable doubts about the making of loans by IDA for repayment in local cur- 
rencies and about the use of local currencies by IDA. . . .” In contrast, India’s 
finance minister pointed out the necessity for both subscriptions and repayments 
by underdeveloped countries to be in local currency since these countries were 
“not in a position to assume any large responsibilities by way of subscription or 
repayment in terms of convertible currencies or of unrequited exports.” The 
less-developed countries could take up their burden only as their productive 
strength and export capacity built up. In response to the “soft loan” objection 
Bank President Black made it extremely clear that IDA loans would “go only 
to countries that pursue sound economic policies” and that IDA might make 
loans using soft currencies but most certainly it would not be a “soft lender.” 
Dr. Douglas Dillon, then United States Undersecretary of State, stated that any 


* The study was made by the National Advisory Council which consists of the secretary of the 
treasury (ch.), the secretaries of state and commerce, the ch. of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, and the president of the Export Import Bank. The treasury 
secretary is also U.S. governor of IBRD. 

* The Resolution was approved on July 23, 1958. For further information see 85th Cong., 2d Sess., 
Senate Report No. 1832, International Development Association — Report of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency . . . To Accompany S. Res. 264 (Washington: G. P. O., 
1958) and 86th Cong., Ist Sess., §. Doc. No. 45, Proposed International Development As 
sociation — Report of the National Advisory Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems (Washington: G. P. O., 1959). 

** 86th Cong., Ist Sess., S. Doc. No. 45 (cited n. 26 above), pp. 4, 5-11; IMF Annual Report 1959, 
p. 7. According to the original U.S. “Guidelines” proposal, 20 per cent of each subscrip- 
tion would initially be in gold or fully convertible currencies but the remaining 80 per cent 
should be in national currencies which “should be usable at a minimum for procurement of 
nationally produced goods and services for export and use elsewhere in connection with 

IDA-financed projects.” 
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local currencies made available to IDA would be over and above United States 
capital subscriptions and might be used to meet local costs of some IDA-financed 
projects.”® 

As finally incorporated into IDA’s Articles of Agreement, the currency is- 
sue was handled in this way: total subscriptions are set at $1 billion, to be 
roughly proportionate to Bank subscriptions. But members, all of whom must 
belong to the Bank, are divided into two groups. Both groups will subscribe, 
over a five-year period, 10 per cent of their initial contribution in gold or freely 
convertible currencies. However, the first group, the seventeen industrialized 
member countries,”® will pay the remaining 90 per cent of their initial install- 
ments in gold or freely convertible currencies: but the underdeveloped member 
states, the balance, will pay that percentage in their own currencies “which IDA 
will not be free to ccmvert into other currencies or to use to finance exports from 
the country concerned without its consent.” The Articles also provide that IDA 
may receive from any member, in addition to its capital subscription (which is 
the sole criterion for determining the weight of the member’s vote), resources 
in the currency of another member but subject to the latter’s consent. In this 
way the United States might make use of its foreign currency held under Public 
Law 480 and the operation of the Development Loan Fund. However, the uses 
of such currencies would involve the same kinds of fiscal and political complica- 
tions on the multilateral level that the United States has encountered in the 
administration of the DLF. 

IDA’s purposes are: (1) to promote economic development; (2) to increase 
productivity; and (3) to raise living standards among its less developed members 
“by providing finance to meet their important developmental requirements on 
terms which are more flexible and bear less heavily on the balance of payments 
than those of conventional loans, thereby furthering the developmental objec- 
tives” of the Bank and supplementing its activities. In achieving these objectives 
the Association’s management (which initially will be members of the Bank’s 
staff) will have considerable leeway. While the specific project approach is 
emphasized, this is understood to include such proposals as a railway program or 
a group of related projects forming part of a national or regional development 
program; moreover, in special circumstances the specific project test may not be 
applied. The Executive Directors (the Bank Directors serving ex officio in IDA) 
have made it clear that IDA may finance any project “which will make an im- 
portant contribution to the development of the area or areas concerned, whether 
or not the project is revenue-producing or directly productive.” While it is ex- 
pected that most projects will be similar to those financed by the Bank, the IDA 
may loan for such purposes as water supply, sanitation, pilot housing and the like. 


*IBRD Document No. 7B (undated, c October 1959, pages unnumbered), and attachments which 
include statements by governors. 

* Of the $1 billion, three quarters will be available on a fully convertible basis if all Bank mem- 
bers join IDA. The industrialized nations are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 


Norway, Sweden, Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S.A. See IDA Articles of Agreement 
(January 26, 1960). 
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The IDA is a separate financial entity but unlike the Bank it may not 
engage in borrowing operations. IDA loans will not be tied and require no gov- 
ernment guarantees, but will not be negotiated if the applicant is in a position 
to borrow on reasonable terms from private sources or the Bank. Loans may be 
made to a member government or its dependent territory or political subdivision, 
to a public or private entity in the territories of its members or to a public inter- 
national or regional organization. Loan terms are on such bases as the IDA “may 
deem appropriate.” Thus bankable loans may be repaid with lone m2-urities, 
long periods of grace, at low interest, at no interest or a combination ui these. 
Other loans may be repayable wholly or partly in local currencies.*° 

But repayment in non-convertible currencies poses a very difficult problem. 
Namely, can IDA avoid becoming to all intents a granting agency by following 
such a policy? It is assumed initially that such types of loans would only be made 
to nations that have shown a good fiscal management in the past, such as India 
— nations which need an amount of foreign exchange greater than that which 
may be obtained on a bankable basis in order to achieve a rapid rate of growth. 
Possibly the repayment could be made to the country’s central bank and held 
there as a kind of revolving fund for the World Bank. This fund might then 
be drawn on for projects which need no foreign exchange or for other projects 
which require only a limited amount of foreign exchange. At such time as the 
national currency becomes hard the conversion could be made. This is undoubt- 
edly an article of faith. However, that this is not entirely out of the question is 
indicated by the change in Italy’s position since the end of World War II. Then 
a soft currency country, it is now, next to the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the largest holder of foreign exchange. In the case of the 
underdeveloped countries the time factor may well exceed several decades and 
the underlying philosophy is that the IDA will accurately assay the borrower's 
very long-term capabilities for productive economic development and con- 
sequently its capacity to make its currency fully convertible. Large lending opera- 
tions in unconvertible national currencies would seem to pose strong possibilities 
of inflation which, in turn, would lessen the effect of the loans. Unless very 
cautious fiscal policies are followed by the borrowing country (such as raising 
the rediscount rate by the central bank) these loans could aggravate or cause 
problems of monetary instability which could lead to restrictive trade practices 
or bring about other undesirable results. Thus such loans could work counter 
to the objectives of the International Monetary Fund. In answer to these ques- 
tions Bank Vice President J. Burke Knapp has stated that there is a difference 
between “soft” loans and “soft-headed” loans, while his confrére Vice President 
W. A. B. Iliff said, “We have to demonstrate that a bank can handle monies 
soundly and effectively where an orthodox financial return is not a first con 
sideration.” ** 


*® For a summary of the Articles see IBRD Press Release No. 621 (February 1, 1960); and IMF, 
International Financial News Survey, XII, No. 31 (February 12, 1960), 1-2. 

* Knapp in a speech in Seattle, Washington, February 29, 1960; Iliff in IBRD, Summary Proceed- 
ings — 1960 Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors (Washington, 1960), p. 11. 
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Finally, the IDA stand on non-revenue-producing loans seems certainly to 
approach the non-self-liquidating type of project that has been the main objec- 
tive among those agitating within ECOSOC and the General Assembly for 
SUNFED, recently dubbed a capital development fund. One would have diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the purposes of the two when it is realized that the fol- 
lowing statement by the Minister of Economy for Ecuador is representative of the 
viewpoint taken by spokesmen of the underdeveloped nations: 

... IDA should have in mind the social conditions of the people, carrying the benefit of its opera- 
tions to those plans and works which, due to their particular nature, do not find sufficient eco- 
nomic support at present. The problems of housing, school buildings, education of the masses, 
public health and sanitation, etc., have not always been accorded the most adequate and timely 
credit support. And yet, these problems have a major and fundamental effect on the develop- 
ment of the community, and, of course, they hamper the work of economic development be- 
cause a people afflicted by ignorance and disease, and without means with which to improve its 


standard of living is not in a position to do as much as another people, healthy, and intellectu- 
ally and materially prepared.” 


Tue INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The Inter-American Development Bank (IADB) represents in part the 
realization of a goal towards which the Latin-American Republics have been 
striving since 1889.°* Not until 1957 did the United States even indicate its 
willingness to consider the possibility of establishing an Inter-American financial 
institution. As Mr. Victor C. Folsom, representing the International Chamber of 
Commerce, stated before a House Subcommittee on Banking in June 1959, the 
countries of Latin America “have found it difficult to understand why the United 
States has provided funds so generously to other areas, including former enemy 
countries, while seeming to limit their availability to Latin America.” ** Others 
have commented critically on the reluctance of United States policy-makers to 
pursue a positive policy in the Hemisphere.** But LADB is a beginning, however 
limited it may be, and it will operate on a regional level. 

On August 12, 1958, Undersecretary of State Douglas Dillon indicated that 
his government favored setting up some type of Inter-American lending agency. 
Consequently the Economic and Social Council of the Organization of American 
States convened a Specialized Committee on January 8, 1959, to draft an ap- 


"Isidro Yoaza Plaza from IBRD Doc. No. 7B. 


* Asst. Treasury Secretary T. Grayton Upton in 86th Cong., Ist Sess., Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank — Hearings before Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives on H.R. 7072 and H.R. 7073 (Washigton: G. P. O,,. 
1959), p. 27. 

“Ibid. p. 42. 


“During the postwar period “the initial reaction to Latin American proposals for U.S. participa- 
tion in various development programs and institutions has been a negative one; later, after 
experiencing the extent of resulting Latin American disappointment and sometimes resent- 
ment, the U.S. Government has grudgingly agreed to participate. But by then, whatever 
potential benefits to hemisphere relations could have been achieved were lost.” In the 
case of LADB, “When the U.S. Government finally agreed to participate in the new institu- 
tion and to provide a large portion of its capital, this tardy action has not had nearly the 
impact on Latin American attitudes that it substantively merits.” Cited in 86th Cong., 2d 
Sess., United States—Latin American Relations — United States and Latin American Policies 
Affecting Their Economic Relations —A Study Prepared at the Request of the Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs of the Committee on Foreign Relations United States 
Senate by National Planning Association (Washington: G. P. O., 1960), p. 20. 
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propriate instrument. This Committee worked out the Articles of Agreement 
for LADB which were opened for signature on April 8, 1959.°* A pre-operational 
meeting of the Board of Governors was held in San Salvador during February, 
1960, where the Agreement was ratified. At the present time twenty of the 
twenty-one Republics have accredited governors to the Bank, the exception being 
Cuba.** The first regular meeting was held at Washington headquarters in April 
1960, and operations began in October. 

The Bank’s purpose is to accelerate economic development among its mem- 
bers (1) by promoting public and private investment; (2) by providing capital 
for developmental purposes; (3) by cooperating with member countries in the 
orientation of their policies toward a better utilization of their resources so as to 
make their economies more complementary and foster foreign trade; and (4) by 
providing technical assistance for the preparation of sound and broad programs 
of economic growth. The Bank enlists the full cooperation of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries in a joint and mutual enterprise in which all will share in the 
costs of the operation and responsibility for its success. A unique aspect of [ADB 
is the complete separation of its activities into ordinary and special operations. 
Thus in a very real sense the Bank is two different institutions under one manage- 
ment. 

The authorized capital stock for ordinary operations is $850 million; of this 
amount the paid-in portion is $400 million, and the callable portion, reserved to 
meet obligations on borrowing or guarantees, is $450 million. Through an in- 
stallment arrangement the Bank had the equivalent of $80 million in paid-in sub- 
scriptions ready for use on September 30, 1960, but the full $400 million will not 
be available before the end of 1962. Fifty per cent of the subscriptions are pay- 
able in gold or Unite:'! States dollars and 50 per cent in the national currency 
of the member. The United States will supply 41.2 per cent of the capital and 
the Latin-American countries 58.8 per cent. Resources include paid-in shares. 
earnings and monies received from the sale of Bank securities. Loans may be 
made to member countries, their political subdivisions, or to private enterprises; 
however, sums advanced to business firms may require government guarantee. 
The Bank may act as sole lender, participate with other institutions, or guarantee 
a loan by other investors. In considering a request the Bank must take into ac- 
count the ability of the borrower to obtain the loan from private sources on 
reasonable terms. Loans or guarantees will be principally for financing specific 
projects, including those forming part of a national or regional development pro- 
gram. Over-all loans may be made to national development agencies to assist 
them in financing projects which are too small to warrant direct supervision by 
the Bank. Currencies provided may include the foreign exchange necessary 
to carry out the project, the member’s own currency to meet local costs, and under 


* 86th Cong., Ist Sess., H. Doc. No. 133— Special Report of the National Advisory Council of 
the Proposed Inter-American Development Bank (Washington: G. P. O., 1959), p. 10. 


* IMF, International Financial News Survey, XII, No. 24 (March 4, 1960), 1; Seattle Sunday 
Times, October 2, 1960, III, 26:4. 
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exceptional circumstances gold or foreign currencies to meet part of local 
expenses. All loans require repayment in the currency lent and in each instance 
the Bank sets the interest rate and other factors governing the transaction. 

The Fund for Special Operations will have $150 million in resources by 
the end of 1962 provided all required conditions are met. The United States 
contribution will be $100 million while that of other countries is payable half in 
gold or dollars and half in members’ currencies. All decisions on operations 
are subject to two-thirds majority vote except that authorization for increase in 
the Fund’s resources requires a three-fourths majority. Resources consist of 
original contributions, income from loans, and monies raised by borrowing activ- 
ities. Servicing and payment of loans may be made wholly or partly in the mem- 
ber’s currency, these conditions as well as interest and maturity arrangements 
being subject to management decision. The Fund will be administered by a Bank 
vice-president who will make use of Bank facilities whenever possible. The Arti- 
cles place no limitations as to the type of project that qualifies for Fund assistance 
— its purpose is to make loans “on terms and conditions appropriate for deal- 
ing with special circumstances arising in specific countries or with respect to 
specific projects.” 

The gold and dollar portion of all subscriptions (except that of the United 
States) is untied though the national currency portion may be tied by a member 
to purchases in its own territories. Because the entire United States quota is 
in dollars, its national currency, half of this dollar quota may be tied. All mem- 
bers are required to maintain the gold value of their currencies held by the Bank. 

The technical assistance function will consist of aid (1) in the preparation, 
financing, and execution of development plans and projects; (2) in the formula- 
tion of loan proposals; and (3) in the development and advanced training, 
through seminars and other forms of instruction, of personnel specialized in the 
formulation and implementation of development plans and projects. 

Administratively the [ADB will function similarly to the World Bank with 
each governor having one hundred and thirty-five votes plus one vote for each 
share ($10,000) of stock held. The Board of Governors elects the president, 
currently Mr. Felipe Herrera of Chile, for a five-year term. The tenure of office 
for executive directors is three years. One is appointed by the United States 
governor. Six are elected by governors of other members through a system of 
voting intended to give representation to the large and small countries and to 
the various regions of Latin America. The Executive Board determines the basic 
policies of the institution.** 

Establishment of the Inter-American Development Bank has four principal 
advantages: First, it serves as concrete evidence that the United States has taken 
a positive position with regard to furthering economic development within the 


“IADB Articles of Agreement. On the Board of Governors except as otherwise provided, 
majority role prevails, with two-thirds of the voting power being considered a quorum. The 
United States holds 40 per cent of the votes. Since Cuba is not a member of the [ADB the 
uuthorized capital is exactly $813,160,000 and $146,316,000 is in the Special Fund (IADB, 


The IADB [a brochure, no pages numbered] (Washington, 1960). Should Cuba join, the 
total would be $1 billion. 
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Hemisphere. As Senator Wayne Morse has put it: “There is nothing wrong with 
U.S. policies in Latin America that could not be cured by more loan money, some 
additional technical assistance and human welfare grant money, and a great deal 
more sympathetic understanding of Latin American problems. ... [But Latin 
Americans] need more evidence that the United States is on the side of the 
people in Latin America.” ** 

Second, IADB complements the work of existing institutions; it does not 
replace or act as a substitute for existing capital sources. It is an additional 
source of funds devoted wholly to hemispheric development. Because of the 
large proportions of paid-in capital the Bank will encounter fewer difficulties in 
utilizing capital subscriptions than in the case of the World Bank. Furthermore, 
the confidence built by IBRD in debentures issued by an international lending 
institution should make IADB issues attractive to the capital markets of the 
globe. Because the Inter-American Bank will have substantial holdings in mem- 
bers’ currencies, it can provide a source of financing for projects requiring a large 
segment of domestic expenditures such as highways, municipal services, and 
educational and hospital facilities. Although both the Export-Import Bank and 
IBRD have “rendered financial assistance to such projects” it has not been to 
the degree desired by the Latin-American countries.*° , 

Third, it has the psychological advantage “of encouraging Latin Americans to 
help themselves, to analyze their own problems and work out their own solu- 
tions....” *t This is no platitude. United Nations agencies have found that tech- 
nical assistance and aid programs operate more efficiently when the outside ex- 
perts have been born to a culture which produces a social character similar to that 
of the nation seeking help. Further, the Bank, as a regional institution, can work 
toward the integration of national development plans into the total fabric of hemi- 
spheric development. 

Fourth, it will act as a clearing house to which Latin Americans will come 
first. In Douglas Dillon’s words: “. . . since this institution is nowhere nearly 
large enough to handle their desires, it will be a central organization that will help 
them to work out package arrangements which might involve some financing by 
this institution and some by two or three of the other institutions, such as the 
Export-Import Bank and the Development Loan Fund and maybe the World 
Bank.” * 


* 86th Cong., 2d Sess., South America . . . Report of Senator Wayne Morse on a Study Mission 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations United States Senate (Washington: G. P. O., 1960), 
p. 1 

“ L. U. Stambaugh, First Vice President of EXIMBANK before 86th Cong., Ist Sess., Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank — Hearings . . . , pp. 30-31. See n. 33, supra. 

“ Ibid., p. 59, statement by Frank T. Mitchell, Senior Vice President of the First National City 
Bank of New York, representing the American Bankers Association. See statement by T. 
Graydon Upton in 86th Cong., Ist Sess., Inter-American Development Bank —- Hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations United States Senate, June 23, 1959 (Washing- 
ton: G. P. O., 1959), p. 31. Here Upton emphasizes the importance of participation in the 
Bank by Latin Americans both as customers and managers. See also the University of 
Oregon study, Problems of Latin American Economic Development, pp. 109-10. 

“ Douglas Dillon before the 86th Cong., Ist Sess., Inter-American Development Bank — Hear- 
ings... Senate, p. 39. See n. 41, supra. 
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CONCLUSION 


Multilateral agencies are instrumentalities of international society. With 
their creation international organization has been given new dimensions, new 
rules of procedure have come into existence, and new means for attacking the 
problems inherent in a dynamically changing world have been developed. Inter- 
national fiscal agencies like the World Bank add to their working capital by 
the sale of their own securities. Those corporate entities, operating on the 
multilateral level, create their own administrative law and procedure and finally 
function quite separately and apart from the very states which formulated the 
general principles under which they operate. Bank management determines 
criteria for making loans both to the private and public sectors, and in its techni- 
cal assistance capacity works towards promoting in the underdeveloped countries 
effective standards in the management of resources. Traditionally agreements 
outside the boundaries of municipal jurisdiction were concluded only between 
state and state. Today international agencies make working arrangements among 
themselves acting under new and different procedures not subject to the same 
reservations which sovereignty demands. By buying World Bank debentures 
and engaging in participation loans, private lending institutions deal directly with 
and thus maintain day-to-day relationships with a corporation which stands 
outside the nation state. The Bank, the IMF and the IFC also provide an in- 
formal atmosphere in which political representatives of ministerial rank meet 
frequently to discuss problems common to all. The Specialized Agencies bring 


together in constant and working contact the government experts and private 
specialists of many nationalities. Bank President Black calls these a “guild of 
artisans of economic development” and emphasizes the importance of continu- 
ing contacts among these men.** 


The new states of Asia and Africa are maturing in an international milieu 
guite diffrent from that of the nineteenth century and its twilight era of the 
two great wars. These states where nationalism is a powerful, exclusive, and 
often xenophobic force prefer to look for help to multilateral agencies which do 
not carry the shadow of erstwhile imperialism present in negotiations between 
state and state, especially between the strong and the weak. The World Bank 
is neither sovereign nor political. Yet this organization through its efforts has 
been able to bring about a satisfactory agreement between India and Pakistan 
regarding the Indus Basin waters. At Bank headquarters in Washington rep- 
resentatives of the two nations worked out final provisions of the Waters Treaty 
which is based on a division of the Indus waters on the lines of the proposal made 
by the Bank to the two governments in February 1954. Accordingly, the three 
eastern rivers of the system (Sutlej, Beas, and Ravi) are for the use of India, and 
the three western rivers (Indus, Jhelum, and Chenab) for the use of Pakistan. 
The project, which involves massive engineering operations, calls for the equi- 
valent of U.S. $1 billion in foreign exchange and local currencies. The Bank has 
not only acted as mediator in the political sense but has also worked out financial 
arrangements. Participating are Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the United 


“Black, op. cit., p. 7. 
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Kingdom, the United States, and the Bank itself. Bids are fully open with loans 
and grants untied: the entire project is to take ten years, and is to be under the 
general supervision of the Bank.** In the words of the United States legislative 
branch, “The Congress . . . welcomes the progress made through the good of- 
fices of the . . . Bank toward the development of the Indus Basin through a pro- 
gram of cooperation among South Asian and other nations of the free world 
. and affirms the willingness of the United States . . . to participate in this 
significant undertaking.” *5 
Overseas development has indeed become an end in itself, a “vocation” 
which the nations of the west have chosen to follow. The present concept goes 
far beyond that of rendering help in time of natural disaster. It is the extension 
of a policy which industrially advanced states have followed for many years; 
namely, shoring up and bringing a measure of equality to the economically 
underdeveloped regions within their territorial limits. Finally, in creating the 
Special Fund and the IDA, those providing aid have recognized the paramount 
need to attack the multifarious non-economic and social conditions which hinder 
or prevent progress among a third of the world’s peoples. 


“See Indus Basin River Fund Agreement (Washington, September 19, 1960). For condensed 
version see IMF International Financial News Survey, XII, No. 63 (September 23, 1960), 
501-3. 


“” Public Law 86-472, Section 404. 
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UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about the inception and the early his- 

tory of the Morgenthau Plan, and even the most casual observer who 

has witnessed the present restless activity in the Ruhr or who has 
glanced at statistics on recent German industrial achievements realizes that no 
ambitious industry-destroying program has been implemented in Western Ger- 
many. Yet no one, so far as the present writer is aware, has attempted to give 
an account of the development of the Morgenthau Plan — to tell the story of this 
plan from its inception to its termination. We are thus in the frustrating posi- 
tion of a theatre-goer who has been forced to leave after a most absorbing first 
act in which the villain had been stripped of all his industrial holdings and 
sentenced to the gallows for having committed six years of unspeakable crimes. 
Upon his return for the last act, our theatre-going friend is treated to a happy, 
Hollywood ending. The reformed villain, now an intimate friend of his erstwhile 
executioners, has seemingly undergone a complete moral transformation, and 
his industrial holdings have been restored to him. The purpose of this article is 
to fill in the intervening acts of the Morgenthau drama. To tell the story of the 
U.S. industrial disarmament policy — the succession of events by which Amer- 
ican policy-makers became disenchanted with this manner of disarming Ger- 
many, turned their backs on the ideas of the former Secretary of the Treasury, 
and became the foremost supporters of an industrially robust Germany. Because 
of the novelty of the Morgenthau method of insuring the disarmament of a 
defeated nation, a critique of it has been included at the end of the article. 

The term “Morgenthau Plan” has been used in two general ways, either to 
designate the agreement initialed by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at Quebec on September 16, 1944,' or to mean any postwar program 
designed to effect and preserve German disarmament by significantly reducing 
German industrial might. The present writer has adopted the latter meaning 
of the term, the meaning which Mr. Morgenthau himself evidently accepted,’ 
because its use permits one better to account for the influence which the former 
Secretary of the Treasury and his ideas exercised on American policy after 
the repudiation of the September 16 agreement. The term is broadly construed 
in this paper as being synonymous with industrial disarmament and as including 
all of the postwar programs designed to destroy Germany’s capability of waging 
war by completely or partially de-industrializing her. 

German industrial impotence was to be accomplished by one or more of the 
following means: the destruction of German plants; the dismantling of German 
plants and their re-erection in Allied countries; the forcible separation of in- 


Hajo Holborn, American Military Government: Its Organization and Policies (Washington: 
Infantry Journal Press, 1947), pp. 40-41. 

“Henry Morgenthau, Germany Is Our Problem (New York: Harper, 1945), p. xii; and Henry 
Morgenthau in New York Post, November 24, 1947. 
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dustrial areas from Germany; the confiscation of German industries which re- 
mained on German soil; and legal limitations on German production. Industrial 
disarmament occasionally was justified with the questionable argument that 
Germany converted into a nation composed predominantly of small farmers 
would be a more peaceful nation.’ It was argued that closer contact with the 
soil would promote the moral regeneration of the savage German, tame and 
pacify him, and thus World War III would be avoided. A more persistent and 
plausible argument held that German de-industrialization was the surest road to 
peace, for it would deprive Germany of the material means of waging war. In- 
dustrial disarmament was repeatedly advocated as a means of disarming Ger- 
many in depth, as an indispensable program to support military disarmament. 

One can perceive in the literature three general models or degrees of de- 
industrialization which have been attributed to the former Secretary of the 
Treasury. They are: (1) the removal of all heavy and light industry from Ger- 
many and her conversion into an essentially agricultural country; (2) the re- 
moval of all heavy industry thus leaving Germany with light industry and 
agriculture; and (3) the removal of only part of German heavy industry, leaving 
her with the remainder of the heavy industry in addition to light industry and 
agriculture. Mr. Ernest Penrose, former economic advisor to Ambassador Win- 
ant and an eminent economist who has published a book on the industrialization 
of Japan and Manchuria, heatd Secretary Morgenthau in England in August, 
1944, urge “that Germany should be converted into a purely agricultural coun- 
try.” * If this proposal conforms to the first general model of de-industrialization 
described above, the program outlined in Morgenthau’s Germany Is Our Problem 
was intended to achieve the second. In this volume, Mr. Morgenthau stated, “My 
own program for ending the menace of German aggression consists, in its simplest 
terms, of depriving Germany of all heavy industries,” ® and he recommended 
that Germany be allowed to retain her light, consumers’ industries.° 

It is less certain whether the Roosevelt-Churchill agreement of September 
16, 1944, conformed to the second general model of de-industrialization or 
whether it more properly is identified with the third. Since this agreement has 
been adequately described elsewhere’ and since the purpose of this paper is to 
trace the evolution of the Morgenthau Plan after its rejection, we shall comment 
upon it only briefly. It stated that the metallurgical, chemical, and electric 
industries in the Ruhr and the Saar should be closed down and dismantled and 
that these two districts be placed under an organ of the world organization, which 
would make sure that these industries would not be started up again.* The 


*Fred Smith, “The Rise and Fall of the Morgenthau Plan,” United Nations World, I (March 
1947), 34. 

* Ernest F. Penrose, Economic Planning for the Peace (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), 
p. 248 

* Morgenthau, Germany Is Our Problem, p. 16. Italics supplied. 

* Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

* See especially John L. Chase, “The Development of the Morgenthau Plan Through the Quebec 
Conference,” Journal of Politics, XVI (May 1954), 324-59. 


*For the text of this agreement see Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service 
in Peace and War (New York: Harper, 1948), pp. 576, 577. 
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agreement also included the highly ambiguous Churchillian phrase, “This pro- 
gramme for eliminating the war-making industries in the Ruhr and the Saar is 
looking forward to converting Germany into a country primarily agricultural 
and pastoral in its character.” The September 16 accord can be interpreted as 
having decreed the removal from Germany of all heavy industries only if one 
assumes that (1) the terms “metallurgical, chemical, and electric industries” as 
therein used referred to all heavy industries, and (2) if one assumes that the 
ambiguous Churchillian phrase quoted above implied that dismantling was to be 
applied to all German industry, not merely to industry in the Ruhr and the Saar. 
Secretary Morgenthau adds support to the latter assumption. He felt that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in September 1944 wanted to see the dismantling program ap- 
plied to all Germany, not just to the Ruhr and the Saar.® Professor Chase finds 
little support for the former assumption. In fact he argues that a wily Mr. 
Churchill deliberately chose the terms “metallurgical, chemical, and electric 
industries” to narrow the scope of the dismantling program and thus to frustrate 
Morgenthau’s plans for removing all or practically all industry from the Saar 
and Ruhr.*® The present writer finds these observations most interesting, but 
remains hesitant to offer a definitive interpretation of a document which was 
obviously drafted in a hurry by Mr. Churchill, who only a few days previously 
had vehemently opposed the very principles which he expounded in the Sep- 
tember 16 agreement. 

A few weeks after President Roosevelt had initialed the September 16 
accord, he repudiated it, either because he changed his mind about the ideas con- 
tained in the accord or because after further reflection he preferred to postpone 
regulating the fate of German industries until a more propitious time. Mrs. 
Roosevelt lends support to the latter interpretation. She asserts that she never 
heard her husband state that he disagreed with the substance of the agree- 
ment, and she remains convinced that he renounced it because “the repercus- 
sions brought about by the press stories made him feel that it was wise to aban- 
don any final solution at that time.” Other sources support the conclusion 
that the President’s disavowal was based on a change in position in respect to 
the substance of the accord, not a change in respect to its timing. Secretary of 
State Hull discussed the Anglo-American accord with the President in the last 
days of September and came away with the impression that the Chief Execu- 
tive had not realized the devastating nature of the program he had initialed.’ 
Mr. Stimson in a similar interview found that the President was stunned when 
his Secretary of War read part of the Anglo-American agreement to him." 
Secretary Hull assures us that after his conversation with the President on Octo- 
ber 1 the latter “ceased to embrace Morgenthau’s ideas on Germany.” '* That 
the President was not adverse to the generation of new ideas on the German 


*Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in New York Post, November 29, 1947, p. 7. 

"Chase, op. cit., pp. 357, 358. 

“Eleanor Roosevelt, This | Remember (New York: Harper, 1949), pp. 334-35. 
"The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York: Macmillan, 1948), II, 1618. 
"Stimson and Bundy, op. cit., p. 581. 

“Hull, op. cit. Il, 1621. 
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problem is shown by the fact that on September 29 he commissioned the Foreign 
Economic Administration to prepare studies on the steps to be taken to control 
German economic capacity to wage war.™® 

The events of September and October 1944 would have marked the demise 
of the Morgenthau drama, but for the continuing influence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and his ideas. His influence was evident in the harsh features of 
JCS 1067 and in the presence of “Morgenthau men” in the War and State 
Departments and in OMGUS. Indeed, before presenting the U.S. proposals to 
the Economic Committee at the Potsdam Conference, the State Department con- 
sulted the secretaries of the Treasury and of War.’ Mr. Morgenthau himself 
signed these proposals. By the time that these proposals were presented, the 
State Department had been converted to the principle of industrial disarmament. 
It had been the initial opposition of the State Department to the large-scale 
impairment of German industry which induced Mr. Morgenthau to launch his 
bold foray in foreign relations. When the Yalta Conference assembled, however, 
the State Department had been converted to at least a limited program of dis- 
mantling. A memorandum of the Secretary of State on the opening day of this 
conference recommended as one of the long-range economic goals in Germany 
the “elimination of certain key industries.” 1" 

After the repudiation of the September 16 agreement the United States 
advocated the elimination of only part of German heavy industry. At Yalta 
President Roosevelt, though faithful to the principle of industrial disarmament, 
was careful not to commit the United States to an overly ambitious industry- 
destroying program. On the sixth day of the conference, Secretary of State 
Stettinius presented the U.S. proposals on reparations, proposals which he had 
discussed that morning with the President. They provided that reparations in 
kind should be extracted from Germany in the form (1) of her national wealth 
to be removed over a two-year period of time and (2) of annual deliveries of 
commodities to be taken over a ten-year period.** The first category of repara- 
tions was to include machine-tools, ships, rolling stock, shipping, and “other 
enterprises in Germany.” Since the British and Russian delegations found no 
difficulty in agreeing to the principle of industrial disarmament, it was inserted 
in the Protocol of the Proceedings of the Crimea Conference. 

On the second day of the conference I. M. Maisky, Deputy People’s Com- 
missar, explained the Soviet plans for the future of German industry — plans 
which closely resembled those contained in the repudiated Roosevelt-Churchill 
agreement of September 16. The Deputy People’s Commissar urged that Ger- 
man heavy industry — including iron and steel, chemicals, and electrical power 


*For the text of the President’s letter to the Foreign Economic Administration see Samuel I. 
Rosenman, The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt (New York: Harper, 
1950), XIII, 295-98. 

* James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New York: Harper, 1947), pp. 186-87. 

™ The United States Department of State, The Conferences at Malta and Yalta 1945 (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 568. This source is hereafter referred to as the 
Yalta Papers. 

* For text of proposals see Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta Con- 
ference (Garden City: Doubleday, 1949), pp. 229-30. 
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— be reduced by 80 per cent over a two-year period.’® He assured his colleagues 
that the remaining 20 per cent would be sufficient for the German peacetime 
economy. Moreover, he proposed that certain key industries such as synthetic 
petroleum be prohibited and that all of the remaining industries of value for 
war purposes — all remaining heavy industry — be internationalized. Representa- 
tives of the Big Three would sit on the board of directors of the internationalized 
industries for a ten-year period. Available data indicate that President Roosevelt 
declined to support the “Maisky Plan.” Perhaps he had learned a lesson from 
his bitter experience with the September 16 agreement. Though favoring indus- 
trial disarmament in principle, he refused to be bound by any quantitative in- 
dustrial disarmament or reparations program. When the question arose of fixing 
the total German reparations bill, the President stated that this task could not 
be intelligently accomplished until an engineering survey had determined what 
was practical to remove as reparations.*° He felt that until the engineers had 
finished their survey, any discussion of the total reparations bill was purely aca- 
demic. Obviously the President regarded this principle of caution as applicable 
to industrial reparations as well as to other types of reparations. 

The U.S. delegation at Yalta agreed that reparations be taken also in the 
form of goods currently produced and in the form of German labor. The latter 
type of reparations, highly questionable from a moral standpoint, was accepted 
with misgivings. The principle of demanding reparations from current produc- 
tion was not reluctantly accepted as a result of Soviet prodding, but was favored 
by the State Department before the conference assembled." Anglo-American ac- 
ceptance of this type of reparations in the Yalta Protocol provided the legal basis 
for Soviet claims in the years of tedious negotiations which followed. A persist- 
ent Mr. Molotov never tired of embarrassing U.S. diplomats by pointing to the 
Yalta Protocol. At Yalta, the Russian delegation insisted that the German rep- 
arations bill be set at 20 billion dollars to be computed at 1938 prices. Half of 
the total would be taken in the form of goods currently produced. The U.S.S.R. 
“modestly” demanded 10 billion dollars for herself. President Roosevelt did 
agree that the reparations commission “should take in its initial studies as a 
basis for discussion” the sum of 20 billion dollars as the total reparations bill,** 
but he declined to fix the total reparations bill. The British refused to name any 
figure even as a basis for discussion. Before leaving the Crimea the Big Three 
provided for the establishment of a reparations commission to meet in Moscow. 
This commission did not bring the Allies much closer together on the question 
of reparations.?* 

At Potsdam the Allies reached some agreement on their industrial disarma- 
ment policies in Germany. Two reliable sources suggest that the United States 
initiated many of the proposals on industrial disarmament which were included 


” Yalta Papers, pp. 620 ff; Stettinius, op. cit., pp. 130 ff, and Byrnes, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 
*Stettinius, op. cit., pp. 230-31. 

"Ibid, p. 39. 

*Yalta Protocol, V. 4. 


* Byrnes, op. cit., pp. 81-82, and Harry S. Truman, Memoirs, Vol. 1, Year of Decisions (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 307-12. 
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in the Potsdam Agreement.** Industrial disarmament is based upon the thesis 
that industries differ in the degree to which they possess war potential and that 
those of most value for the prosecution of war should be eliminated or severely 
restricted in the country to be disarmed.”> Acting in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, the Allies agreed at Potsdam that German industries which produced 
military-end products should be “held at the disposal of the Allies or destroyed.” 
In addition, the key aircraft and shipping industries were to be prohibited. 
Production in the metals, chemical, machinery, and other industries “directly 
necessary to a war economy” was to be restricted to Germany’s peacetime needs, 
The productive capacity of these heavy industries not needed for German 
peacetime needs was to be dismantled and removed as reparations or destroyed. 
In reorganizing the German economy primary emphasis was to be given “to the 
development of agriculture and peaceful, domestic industries.” Potsdam thus 
called for a structural shift in the German economy from one emphasizing heavy 
industries to one composed mostly of light industries and agriculture. It called 
for reductions in the capacity of heavy industries, rather than their complete 
elimination as advocated by Secretary Morgenthau in Germany Is Our Problem 
and as possibly provided for in the ambiguous September 16 agreement. Though 
differing with Secretary Morgenthau on this important point, the Potsdam agree- 
ment accepted the substance of his ideas on Germany. It is easy to understand 
why the Secretary of the Treasury felt that Potsdam was designed to carry out the 
objectives of the Morgenthau Plan. 

Although the Big Three at Potsdam did not fix the total amount of indus- 
trial reparations or other reparations to be taken from Germany,” they did 
reach agreement on several principles which had a bearing on these problems. 
They formulated a principle which was later used as a guide in planning the 
de-industrialization of Germany. Potsdam declared that one of the aims of the 
Occupation Powers was to maintain in Germany average living standards not 
exceeding the average of other European countries excluding the United King- 
dom and the U.S.S.R. The State Department later interpreted this to mean that 
sufficient industrial capacity should be retained after reparations removals to 
allow Germany to support a standard of living equivalent to the European 
average.** The Big Three also agreed at Potsdam that Germany be treated as a 
single economic unit, that payment of reparations should leave Germany enough 
resources to exist without external assistance, and that priority in allocating pro- 
ceeds from exports from current production be given to payments for needed 


* President Truman stated that “in the main the [Potsdam] Conference was occupied with 
American proposals.” Department of State Bulletin, XIII (August 12, 1945), 209. The 
Foreign Economic Administration felt that the Berlin Protocol “represented a major achieve- 
ment for the American negotiations [and] included the acceptance of the U.S. position on 
most of the fundamental questions of disarmament and its relation to the reparation prob- 
lem.” Henry H. Fowler, A Program for German Economic and Industrial Disarmament, 
Final Report (Enemy Branch, U.S. Foreign Economic Administration, n.p., December 20, 
1945), p. 83. 

* For a development of this point see ibid., pp. 5 ff. 

* President Truman informs us that an attempt to fix a dollar value for reparations at Potsdam 
was dropped. Department of State Bulletin, op. cit., p. 210. 

* Department of State Bulletin, XIII (December 16, 1945), p. 961. 
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imports. These principles, strongly supported by the United States at Potsdam 
and Moscow,** were later used by the West in attempts to exempt the depressed 
German economy from paying reparations from current production. They were 
studiously ignored by the Soviet Union in favor of the Yalta agreement which 
sanctioned reparations from current German production. 

Before leaving Berlin, the Big Three established a formula for apportioning 
industrial reparations between the Soviet Union and Poland on one hand and 
the remaining Allies on the other. The former two countries were to satisfy their 
claims for industrial reparations from the plants in the Soviet zone plus some 
from the western occupation zones. The industrial reparations of the other allied 
countries were to come from the industries located in the western occupation 
zones. This arrangement was decided upon to avoid disagreements on the ac- 
counting and evaluation of reparations and to guarantee to the U.S.S.R. 50 per 
cent of all industrial reparations.*® Agreement could not be reached on the fate 
of the Ruhr. Mr. Bevin refused to discuss the fate of this industrial area in the 
absence of France or before first consulting his colleagues in the British gov- 
ernment.*° 

The Potsdam Agreement placed the responsibility for planning the de-in- 
dustrialization of Germany upon the Allied Control Council. To accomplish its 
task, the Control Council decided first to determine the capacities of the various 
industries necessary to support the German peacetime economy — to establish 
what came to be called the level of German industry. After this had been done, 
plants surplus to the agreed level of industry would be chosen, evaluated, allo- 
cated, and finally dismantled and shipped to the various receiving countries. The 
Control Council at an early date set the procedure for negotiating the level of 
German industry. The first step was to reach agreement on the German standard 
of living. After this had been accomplished, the Control Council would deter- 
mine the type and quantity of consumer and capital goods industries necessary 
to support the standard of living agreed upon.** 

The Control Council agreed to implement the Potsdam formula on the 
German standard of living by reducing it to the level which existed in that coun- 
try in 1932. The United States, France, and the United Kingdom thought that 


*Truman, op. cit., pp. 309, 311, 345. 


* Byrnes, op. cit., pp. 83, 84, and statement of President Truman, Department of State Bulletin, 
XIII (August 12, 1945), p. 210. 

“La Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Conseil des Ministres des Affaires Etrangéres (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale), I, 80, 81. The six volumes in this series contain the agenda notes 
of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the proceedings of the meetings of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers held in the period from September 1945 to December 1947. When 
consulted by the writer at the U.N. Library in the Palais Des Nations in Geneva, these 
volumes still bore the secret stamp of the French Foreign Ministry which, however, had 
been crossed out. When the writer inquired at the State Department about this source, he 
was told that it was still classified secret by the Department. 

*B. U. Ratchford and William D. Ross, Berlin Reparations Assignment: Round One of the 
German Peace Settlement (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947), p. 89. 
This book, based on the first-hand experience of the Economic Advisor for the Level of 
Industry and of an economist in the office of Economic Advisor for the Level of Industry 
in OMGUS, is the best source available on the negotiations for the quadripartite level-of- 
industry plan. 

*Ibid., p. 79. 
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to fulfill this requirement the postwar German diet should be reduced to 2,700 
calories per day and that the quality of the diet should be lowered by placing 
more emphasis on high caloric, low-cost cereals and potatoes, and also by re- 
ducing by one-third the consumption of fats, meats, and other animal products. 
The Russians also advocated a German diet of 2,700 calories per day. But they 
insisted that the Germans obtain their quota of calories mainly in the form of 
cereals and potatoes. The Soviets proposed that the German stomach he com- 
pelled to cope with one-half pound of potatoes and one-quarter pound of cereal 
every breakfast, dinner, and supper of the year. The Soviet-sponsored menu 
would have provided only one-third of an ounce of fats and oils per meal to 
season and lubricate this mass of carbohydrates. 

Negotiations in the Allied Control Council on the planned German stand- 
ard of living and on other matters revealed a wide difference between the levels 
of industry proposed by the Soviet Union and the levels proposed by the West- 
ern Allies. Professors Ratchford and Ross, American representatives in the 
Control Council at the time, estimated that the Western Powers were planning 
to reduce German industrial capacity by 30 to 40 per cent, whereas the Russians 
wanted to reduce it by 60 to 70 per cent. The British revealed that they were 
the most “pro-German”; time and again they advocated the highest levels for the 
particular industry under consideration. The capacities suggested by the Ameri- 
can delegation were usually somewhat lower than those advanced by the British, 
but they were higher than those advanced by the French. The Soviet Union 
proposed the lowest levels. 

To bridge the gap between the Soviet and Western proposals General Clay, 
the U.S. military governor, urged agreement on German steel capacity, hoping 
that a decision on this industry would set the levels for most of the other im- 
portant industries. The General proved to be at least partially correct. After 
changing their method of procedure, the Allies did reach agreement on the level 
of German industry. An Allied decision on planned German steel capacity and 
production was reached mainly because of the dogged determination of General 
Clay, and in spite of the lively opposition of the British.** Even after General 
Robertson, the British military governor, had agreed to a planned capacity of 
7.5 million tons for the German steel industry and 5.8 million tons for German 
steel production, he refused to accept the lower figure for planning the German 
postwar economy. The British actively, and at times eloquently, opposed the low 
industrial capacities proposed by the Russians. General Robertson insisted that 
the British could not agree to condemn the German people to a state of perpet- 
ual misery, starvation, and servitude and that no civilized state was justified in 
imposing such a harsh peace on a defeated enemy.** 

Despite heroic words and generous sentiments, the British ultimately ac- 
cepted the Allied plan which called for significantly lower levels of industry than 





* Ibid., pp. 119-28. Mr. Penrose, economic advisor to Ambassador Winant, learned at first hand 
in London that the insistence of U.S. representatives in the Control Council upon a low 
figure for German steel capacity had caused consternation in the Foreign Office. Penrose, 
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originally proposed by the Western representatives. General agreement was 
reached only after compromises had been made on all sides. At times these 
compromises were achieved by tactics of the poker game rather than by the 
methodology of economic analysts. The planned effect of the quadripartite 
agreement signed in April 1946 was to reduce German industry as a whole to 
about 50 to 55 per cent of the 1938 level.*® Part of this over-all reduction was 
accounted for by the prohibition of certain key industries. The largest reductions 
in capacity, however, were to be achieved by reductions in the capacities of the 
heavy industries —in metals, machinery, and chemicals. Members of General 
Clay’s staff in the Allied Control Council judged the plan to be so restrictive 
that they doubted that it would work.** 

Although the occupation powers reached agreement on many aspects of the 
future German economy, they could not agree on the fundamental question of 
the purpose of the level-of-industry plan. The U.S. and British delegations took 
the position that the Allied agreement was only a reparations plan and that 
after the removal of the industries excess to the levels set, the Germans would 
no longer be bound by its restrictions.*7 The State Department reiterated the 
Anglo-Saxon thesis when it stated that the level-of-industry plan had “the 
limited purposes of eliminating the existing German war potential and deciding 
the volume of available reparations.” ** The State Department felt that any 
permanent restrictions on the German economy would have to be decided at 
the peace conference. In contrast, the Soviet and French representatives in the 
Control Council insisted that the Allied agreement embodied long-range restric- 
tions on the German economy. This disagreement, though enlightening as an 
indicator of differing Allied policies, had little effect on future developments be- 
cause of the short life of the Allied plan. 

By the spring of 1946 industrial disarmament had scored many victories. 
The Big Three had accepted it as a principle at Yalta and had elaborated sev- 
eral principles to regulate its implementation at Potsdam, and the occupation 
powers had reached accord on a drastic level-of-industry plan designed to denude 
Germany of much of her heavy industry. These developments must have been 
welcome news to those who shared Secretary Morgenthau’s views on the proper 
way of taming German power. The enthusiasm of the Morgenthau men, how- 
ever, was seriously dampened by three events which occurred in 1946. 

On May 4 of that year, thirty-seven days after the Occupation Powers had 
agreed to the level-of-industry plan, General Clay stopped dismantling in the 
American Zone of Germany. He gave as the reason for his action the fact that Ger- 
many was not being treated as an economic unit. On April 29, 1946, Secretary 
Byrnes urged the Occupation Powers to conclude a treaty to guarantee German 
military disarmament for twenty-five years. This proposed treaty is important in 
the context of this paper, since it contained no provisions for the industrial disar- 


* Article 16 of quadripartite level-of-industry plan. The text of this plan can be found in ibid., 
pp. 225-30. 


* Ratchford and Ross, op. cit., p. 188. 
* Ibid., pp. 184 and 185. 
“Department of State Bulletin, XIII (December 16, 1945), 960. 
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mament of Germany. In his Stuttgart speech in September 1946 Mr. Byrnes an- 
nounced a new policy for the Ruhr. He stated that the United States opposed 
the separation of this rich industrial area from Germany. This declaration 
dispelled any doubts about American policy toward the Ruhr and demonstrated 
further how American policy toward German industrial disarmament had 
changed. 

We have already noted General Clay’s insistence upon German economic 
unity as a condition for the implementation of dismantling. In the American 
view, the German economy could not recover unless economic unity was estab- 
lished among the four occupation zones.** American officials defined the term 
“economic unity” in broad terms to include such conditions as free trade among 
the occupation zones, the establishment of common rationing and financial poli- 
cies, the free movement of people among the occupation zones, and the imple- 
mentation of the principle that German domestic requirements and German 
needs for foreign exchange to buy essential imports have priority over reparations 
payments. The United States held firmly to the position that scarce German 
resources be used first to make the German economy self-supporting before any 
reparations in the form of current production be taken from her. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, reasserted her reparations claims made at Yalta for 
$10 billion for herself alone. Much of this sum would come from German cur- 
rent production. The Soviet Union thus could not agree to the principle of 
economic unity as defined by the United States without agreeing to forego many 
of the reparations which she was determined to obtain. In May 1946 the United 
States stopped the dismantling program in her zone of Germany and refused to 
resume the program until the Soviet Union agreed to treat Germany as an eco- 
nomic unit. The United Kingdom and France also stopped the dismantling 
programs in their zones of occupation. German plants which had fabricated 
specialized military products were dismantled, as were a few so-called “advanced 
delivery” plants. And lists of plants to be dismantled in the future were drawn 
up. But the dismantling program in the Western zones of Germany was all but 
stopped until June of 1948. 

Early American proposals on industrial disarmament included the detach- 
ment of the Saar and the Ruhr from Germany. The separation of these indus- 
trial areas was advocated as a means of stripping Germany of much of her 
industrial potential. The year 1946 witnessed a setback to the industrial disar- 
mament program so far as the Ruhr was concerned. In his Stuttgart speech Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes stated that the United States would not support “any 
encroachment on [German] territory which is not genuinely desired by the 
people concerned.” He added that so far as the United States could determine, 
“the people of the Ruhr and the Rhineland desire to remain united with the 
rest of Germany.” He assured the Germans that the United States would not 


* An excellent account of the Allied negotiations on economic unity can be found in the OMGUS 
publication entitled Activities of the Directorate of Economics 1945-1948, Special Report of 
the Office of Economic Advisor (n.p., 1949). See pp. 167-69. The dismantling program 
was also delayed because the French would not agree to the establishment of German 
agencies to administer the German economy. Ibid., pp. 231-46. 
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oppose their desire. In the same speech, he exempted the Saar and the territory 
east of the Oder-Neisse line from the general principle of respecting German 
territorial integrity. The exemption of the Saar was done in deference to France, 
since she desired to establish her economic hegemony in this industrial district. 

The draft treaty submitted by Secretary of State Byrnes to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers on April 29, 1946, represented a third setback for the indus- 
trial disarmament program.*® It proposed to maintain German disarmament 
after the occupation by forbidding the formation of German military units and by 
preventing the militarization of the German economy. By omitting any reference 
to dismantling or to capacity or production restrictions on German heavy indus- 
try, it revealed that the United States did not favor a long-range industrial disar- 
mament program. But Secretary of State Marshall demonstrated that it could be 
used to weaken the current program also. At the Moscow meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers he offered this treaty as the effective means of offsetting 
any possible threat to security which might arise from the increase in German 
industrial capacity which he favored*? and as a guarantee against any danger 
that might arise from German ownership of the Ruhr.** He thus betrayed a dis- 
position to substitute this “paper guarantee” for industrial disarmament. 

In negotiations in the Allied Control Council, the United States adamantly 
opposed the implementation of the industrial disarmament program until Ger- 
man economic unity had been established. At the Moscow and London meetings 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers the United States attempted to compromise 
its differences with the Soviet Union on German economic unity. These attempts 
failed. American proposals on economic unity would have prevented the Soviet 
Union from obtaining 10 billion dollars in reparations, a goal which she regarded 
as being essential. At the Moscow meeting Secretary of State Marshall stated 
that the United States under certain circumstances would allow Germany to 
pay some reparations in goods currently produced; but he hedged his proposals 
with so many restrictions that his plan would have prevented the Soviet Union 
from obtaining the quantity of reparations which she desired.** The Soviet 
Union and the United States were not able to reach agreement on this issue at 
the Moscow meeting, nor were they able to compromise their differences at the 
London meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, which adjourned sine die 
in December 1947. 

At the Moscow meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers all four oc- 
cupation powers agreed that the quadripartite level-of-industry plan should be 
raised: that the plan, to which they had agreed a year previously, should be 
changed. The Soviet Union was willing to accept an increase in German in- 
dustrial capacity, if the Soviet demand for reparations was granted. M. Bidaulet, 
the French Foreign Minister, showed the least enthusiasm for raising the planned 
levels of German industry. He would not agree to an increase of the magnitude 


“For the text of this treaty, see Department of State Bulletin, XIV (May 12, 1946), 815-16. 
“La Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, op. cit., V, 174. 

* Ibid., V, 246. 
* Ibid., V, 183. 
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proposed by the other delegations.** And he insisted that the Allies agree to the 
compulsory export of German coal before he would consent to any increases in 
the planned levels of German industry. Since quadripartite agreement on the 
conditions for, and the magnitude of, the increase in the planned level of Ger- 
man industry could not be reached, the United States and the United Kingdom 
decided to raise the levels of industry in their zones of occupation without four- 
power approval. Prior consultations with France revealed that she was still un- 
willing to agree to the levels which the Anglo-Saxon Powers deemed necessary 
for the Bizone.*® On August 29, 1947, the United States and the United King- 
dom announced a new level-of-industry plan for the Bizone.** 

It is difficult to determine exactly how much the new plan increased the 
planned levels of industry in the Bizone. A rough estimate is that it raised them 
from one-third to two-fifths and that it saved approximately 636 plants from 
dismantling.*? The increases were in the metals, machinery, and chemical in- 
dustries. In the new level-of-industry plan, the United States and the United 
Kingdom admitted that the original quadripartite level-of-industry plan had been 
inadequate, an opinion expressed earlier by the members of General Clay’s 
staff. The Bizonal plan contained the statement that the overriding purpose of 
the new plan was to make the Bizone self-supporting, and it obviously intended 
to accomplish this purpose by increasing German industrial capacity. The plan 
was concluded two months after Secretary Marshall’s Harvard speech and one 
month after a new directive had been dispatched to the United States Military 
Governor to replace JCS 1067. The American attitude at the time is illustrated 
by a clause of the new directive which repudiated one of the basic tenets of 
Morgenthau’s approach to postwar Germany. The new directive declared that 
“an orderly and prosperous Europe requires the economic contributions of a 
stable and productive Germany.” *® Nevertheless, the Bizonal plan stated that 
it continued to observe the same objectives as the quadripartite level-of-indus- 
try plan. Since it did provide for substantial reductions in German industrial 
capacity, one must conclude that it was motivated by a desire to disarm Ger- 
many industrially. This can hardly be said of the next two revisions of the 
industrial disarmament program. 

These revisions occurred in the shadows of the European Recovery Program 
and the establishment of the German Federal Republic, at a time when worsening 
Soviet-American relations made a program designed to insure German disarma- 
ment appear much less urgent. Indeed, many American citizens and congressmen 
found it contradictory to reduce German industrial might by dismantling her 
plants and at the same time to subsidize her economy with ERP grants. When 


“ Ibid., V, 115. 

“ For text of tripartite communiqué, see Department of State Bulletin, XVII (September 7, 1947), 
467, 468 

“ For text on the new plan, see Report of Secretary General of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
for 1947 (Brussels: Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 1948) Annex III, pp. 21 ff. 

*'On the latter point see Lucius Clay, Decision in Germany (Garden City: Doubleday, 1950), 
pp. 324-25. 


“For the text of the new directive see Department of State Bulletin, XVII (July 27, 1947), 
186-93 
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they appeared before congressional committees to justify the’ dismantling pro- 
gram, administration spokesmen based their defense mainly on the questionable 
thesis that dismantling represented an efficient way of transferring reparations 
payments.*® They contended that dismantled German plants were providing 
needed industrial facilities to many European countries without the need of 
paying for them with scarce dollars, and they concluded that the dismantling 
program was compatible with the European Recovery Program. Unconvinced 
by this argument, Congress inserted Article 115f into the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, which called for a revision of the dismantling program to bring 
it into line with the European Recovery Program. The initial task of deciding 
which plants should be stricken from the dismantling lists was given to Mr. 
Hoffman, the administrator of the Economic Cooperation Administration, who 
presumably would be more concerned with promoting European recovery than 
with reducing German industrial potential. The role of the State Department 
was confined to negotiating with the British and the French to obtain their con- 
sent for deleting the plants chosen by the ECA. After months of investigation 
and negotiations, the Western Occupation Powers agreed in June of 1949 to save 
159 plants and part plants from dismantling.*® Of particular interest in assessing 
changes in American policy is the general criterion used by ECA to determine 
which plants should not be dismantled. If the agency concluded that a given 
plant marked for removal would be more productive if left in Germany, it re- 
commended that the plant be stricken from the reparations lists. Otherwise it 
recommended that the plant remain.on the reparations lists.5* Increased produc- 
tion, rather than security against Germany, thus became the measure for decid- 
ing the magnitude of the dismantling program. 

The last revision of the industrial disarmament program which we shall 
discuss was initiated by the British.5* The United States followed the British 
lead. The United Kingdom took the initiative in this matter because of the 
anti-English feeling which dismantling was causing in Germany. Most of the 
plants still to be dismantled in 1949 were in the British Zone of Occupation, and 
many Germans held the United Kingdom responsible for the program which they 
charged was designed to eliminate a commercial competitor. That dismantling 
was an irritant in German-Allied relations is demonstrated by the bitterness 
which it generated among workers, clergymen, and the German population in 
general, and by the fact that eight days before Chancellor Adenauer presented 
his cabinet to the Bundestag for approval, he appealed to the Allied Commission 
for some concessions on this issue. Allied concessions were embodied in the so- 





“United States Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, European Recovery Program, 
Hearings, 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948), Part 
Il, p. 501. 

“See Tripartite Agreement of April, 1949, Department of State Bulletin, XX (April 24, 1949), 
524-25. 

United States Economic Cooperation Administration, Report of Plants Scheduled for Removal 

as Reparations from the Three Western Zones of Germany (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1949), Part I, p. 1, and Part II, pp. 3 ff. 


“Germany, the Three Power Meeting in Paris on Ninth and Tenth November, 1949, Command 
7849 (London: His Majesty’s Printing Office, 1949). 
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called Petersburg Protocol of November 1949.5* This agreement provided for 
major concessions in dismantling, notably for large steel, synthetic rubber, and 
synthetic petroleum plants. Two important features of the agreement were that 
the Federal Chancellor was allowed to participate in the negotiations and that 
he was given the privilege of announcing it to the press. Clearly the Petersburg 
Protocol was intended to increase the prestige of the German Federal Republic. 
Industrial disarmament by November of 1949 had strayed so far from its original 
purpose that the program itself was being sacrificed to increase the standing of 
the German Federal Republic. 

The industrial disarmament program survived the Petersburg Protocol, but 
its nature and purpose had been seriously compromised by the revisions discussed 
above. After the virtual completion of dismantling in 1950, industrial disarma- 
ment lingered on in diluted form mainly in the restrictions imposed on the 
production and capacity of German steel plants and several other key industries. 
These restrictions were removed in a series of concessions,®* until on May 5, 
1955, all those remaining were revoked.** The last act of the Morgenthau drama 
occurred on that date or when the Saar was returned to Germany. The restric- 
tions which survived the Petersburg Protocol can more appropriately be attrib- 
uted to French yearning for security than to American preferences or to the 
influence of Secretary Morgenthau on United States policy. Certainly the spirit 
of Morgenthau had been exorcised from American policy before May 5, 1955. 

Fortunately, the Morgenthau Plan in an extreme form was not implemented, 
at least not in West Germany. Germany was not converted into a country 
“primarily agricultural and pastoral in its character.” It is true that industrial 
equipment was removed from plants in West Germany and that her industrial 
capacity was reduced by the dismantling program.®* Equipment was removed 
from 706 plants in the Western Occupation Zones,®? and the capacity of the 
steel industry in the Federal Republic, for example, was reduced by 6,700,000 
tons.°*> The numerous revisions of the dismantling program, however, greatly 


* For text of the Petersburg Protocol, see First Quarterly Report of the Military Governor, Septem- 
ber 21-December 31, 1949, Appendix VII, pp. 69-71. 


“For example, see Law #61 enacted on April 3, 1951, by the Allied High Commission, which 
liberalized restrictions on German steel production and on the German shipbuilding industry 
and removed all restrictions on plants producing styrene. For text of this law, see Official 
Gazette of the Allied High Commission, no. 63. 

“For text of law, see ibid. No. 126, pp. 3271 ff. 


* The Russians implemented a more ambitious industrial disarmament program in their occupa- 
tion zone. At the Moscow Conference M. Molotov announced that the Soviet Union had 
selected 733 plants in its zone for dismantling and that 676 of them had already been dis 
mantled and shipped. La Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, op. cit. V, 18. Dr. Rupp esti- 
mated that over half of the industrial capacity which remained in the Soviet Zone after 
the war was dismantled. Franz Rupp, Die Reparationsleistungen der Sowjetischen Besat- 
zungszone (Bonn: Bundesministerium fiir Gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 1951), p. 34. In addition, 
the Soviet Union confiscated over 200 German plants and sent much of their production to 
the Soviet Union as reparations. These plants were eventually returned to the East German 
Government. 

* For allocations to Inter-Allied Reparation Agency members, see Report of the Assembly of the 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency to Its Member Governments (Brussels: Inter-Allied Rep- 
aration Agency, 1951), pp. 13-15 and Annex 19. Thirty-nine plants were allocated to the 
Soviet Union; Monthly Report of the Military Governor, No. 37 (July, 1948), p. 14. 

* Monthly Report of the Control Commission for Germany (British Element) (May 1950), p. 21. 
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changed the original program. In many cases the industrial equipment taken as 
reparations has been replaced, and the “dismantled plants” have resumed opera- 
tions.°* The industrial disarmament program as implemented has not prevented 
Germany from regaining her prewar position as one of the foremost industrial 
nations of Europe. 

The space remaining is devoted to an evaluation of industrial disarmament, 
and thus also of the Morgenthau Plan, as an instrument of national policy. Be- 
cause industrial disarmament is a brave new way of disarming a defeated nation 
and because the possibility exists of its being adopted at the termination of a 
future crusade, perhaps this time in the Soviet Union, a critique of it is appro- 
priate. Despite the fact that the original version of the program was not imple- 
mented in the Western Zones of Germany and in Japan, sufficient data are 
available to make at least a tentative evaluation of it. The following comments 
have some relevance to industrial disarmament as it was applied in a modified 
form in the Western Zones of Germany and in Japan. They apply with greater 
force to the programs as originally conceived. 

Some disadvantages of industrial disarmament are rather obvious. It lowers 
the standard of living of its victim and forces him to undergo the painful proc- 
ess of adjusting to a less industrialized economy. The quadripartite levei-of-in- 
dustry plan was based on a planned reduction of the German standard cf living 
by approximately 25 per cent to the level prevailing in that country in 1932. 
The Far Eastern Commission planned to reduce the Japanese standard of living 
to the level of the period 1930 to 1934, in order to implement industrial disarma- 
ment in that country.*? Humanitarian considerations require that this forced 
impoverishment be avoided, if at all possible. The harsh effects of industrial dis- 
armament make it difficult for a democracy to apply such a program after time 
has dissipated the initial hatred engendered by a war. The latter point is illustrated 
by the anti-dismantling campaigns which arose in the U.S. press and in Congress 
in 1947, 1948, and 1949. Moreover, industrial disarmament presents a formidable 
challenge to the economist and to the diplomat. A group of educators, including 
professional economists such as Professors Machlup and. Knorr, stated in 1947 
that “no economist on earth can at this time make a reasonably accurate estimate 
of the future needs of overcrowded rump Germany.” * The diplomat has the 
delicate task of reconciling sets of separate industrial estimates formulated by the 
economists of the various victorious nations and weaving them into a workable 
plan. The exigencies of reaching agreement can result in such lopsided and in- 
adequate plans as the quadripartite level-of-industry plan of April 1946. 


“The writer chose at random twenty-one plants which had been “dismantled” and found that 
by 1954 eight of them had resumed operations under the same name. The “dismantled” 
vlants were found in the Report of the Assembly of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency to 
Its Member Governments, Annex 19. Proof of their continued operations was sought in 
ABC der Deutschen Wirtschaft 1954-1955 (Darmstadt: Bundesrepublik Deutschland und 
West-Berlin, November 1954), Vols. 1 and 2. 

” The Allies originally adopted a dismantling program in Japan. It was implemented to even 
a lesser extent than the program in Germany. 


For text of this decision, see Activities of the Far Eastern Commission. Report of the Secretary 
General, February, 1946 to July 10, 1947, Appendix 30, ». 85. 


“New York Times, November 16, 1947, Section IV, p. 8. 
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Dismantling, which was an important part of the industrial disarmament 
programs in Germany and Japan, is an inefficient way of transferring reparations 
payments. The size of a given plant and the particular arrangement of its machin- 
ery are adjusted to the specific conditions existing at its location. Only in rare 
cases can a plant be taken from its original habitat and re-erected at a new loca- 
tion, where conditions are likely to be much different, without a loss of efficiency. 
The inevitable waste resulting from dismantling cannot be appreciated unless 
we realize that only a fraction of the total value of a dismantled plant can prof- 
itably be transported to another site and used there. That all of a large plant can- 
not be economically dismantled and shipped as reparations is suggested by the 
fact that the equipment of one plant, the August Thyssen Huette at Duisburg, 
weighed approximately 300,000 tons.** Of course, buildings which housed dis- 
mantled plants had to be left behind; and if an equally good use could not be 
found for them, an economic loss was suffered. The engineering firms which 
surveyed German industries for the Economic Cooperation Administration found 
that drawings, patterns, jigs, and tools also were often left behind.®* It was 
feasible, generally speaking, to dismantle and ship as reparations only light, rel- 
atively expensive machinery. The dismantling and shipping of heavy, bulky 
equipment — and thus of much of the machinery in the plants marked for dis- 
mantling in Germany and Japan — was found to be generally uneconomical. 
The engineering firms referred to above found that the dismantling of even a 
small part of the capacity of a synthetic ammonia plant or of an inorganic chemi- 
cal plant was a losing proposition.*® They figured that the cost of dismantling, 
packing, and transporting the equipment of such plants might easily exceed the 
value of the equipment involved. To these costs would have to be added the 
expense of re-erecting the plant at its new location. Other losses mentioned by 
the engineers were the damage to equipment resulting from dismantling and 
the loss in production suffered while the plant was being dismantled, shipped, 
and re-erected. 

Other expert opinion confirms the impression that dismantling is not an 
efficient way of transferring reparations payments. Mr. J. A. Krug, who as Secre- 
tary of the Interior was acquainted with the dismantling activities of the War 
Assets Administration, stated that experience had shown him that the disman- 
tling of plants “is not a very good proposition.” “* The group of educators and 
economists referred to above boldly affirmed that “it is proved beyond doubt 
that the most wasteful procedure for making reparations is by the transfer of 
dismantled factories.” This group estimated that dismantling salvages no more 
than 10 to 15 per cent of the original value of a plant. 


© Wilhelm Hasenack, Dismantling in the Ruhr Valley: A Menace to European Recovery (Co 
logne: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1949), p. 55. 

* Report on’ Plants Scheduled for Removal as Reparations from the Three Western Zones of Ger 
many, Part Il, p. 2. 

* Ibid., Part I, p. 5. 


* United States Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Foreign Affairs, United States 
Foreign Policy for a Post-War Recovery Program, Hearings, 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1948), p. 560. 
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Industrial disarmament decreases the war potential of recent enemies and 
increases the war potential of recent allies. It furthers the national interest only 
insofar as recent enemies remain enemies and recent allies remain allies. With 
every shift in the alliance structure, industrial disarmament tends to work at 
cross purposes with the national interest. One must thus note another disadvan- 
tage of industrial disarmament: it tends to promote a rigid distribution of power 
among nations. It lacks the flexibility which often is necessary to carry out the 
national interest. An example will illustrate this point. If Germany had been 
denuded of all heavy industry and converted “into a country primarily agricul- 
tural and pastoral in its character” or if her industrial capacity had been reduced 
to the level called for in the quadripartite level-of-industry plan, Germany today 
would not be able to support the military establishment which the United States 
now thinks this former enemy should have. Indeed, the chief purpose of the 
industrial disarmament program as originally conceived was to impoverish Ger- 
many to the extent that she would lack the surplus wealth and the necessary 
heavy industries to support a military establishment. Industrial disarmament 
was intended, furthermore, to increase the industrial potential of the Soviet 
Union. In fact, the Soviet Union was designated as the chief beneficiary of the 
dismantling program. Industrial disarmament thus promoted the national in- 
terests of the United States only as long as the Soviet Union remained friendly. 
Industrial disarmament worked at cross purposes with the national interest when 
the strengthening of the Soviet Union no longer served the national interest. 

There is another reason why industrial disarmament lacks the flexibility 
which is often necessary to carry out the national interest. Industrial disarma- 
ment generates much ill will in the victim country. It is very difficult to befriend 
the victim of an industrial disarmament program and enlist its aid against present 
enemies, and at the same time destroy many of its industries. Dismantling created 
a bitter emotional reaction in Germany.® It threatened to destroy the property 
f the owning classes and the jobs of thousands of workers. All Germans — 
capitalists, workers, Socialists, Communists, clergymen — united in opposing this 
hated program. It is no wonder that Chancellor Adenauer asked the Allies for 
some concession on dismantling even before he had formed his first cabinet. 
Clearly such a program does not promote psychological conditions favorable to 
a rapprochement with a former enemy country. 

Industrial disarmament is unnecessary. A defeated nation can be disarmed 
by disbanding its military establishment and by demilitarizing its economy. Its 
future disarmament can be assured by the establishment of a system of inspec- 

Machiavelli remarked that factors such as “money” strengthen the posi- 
tion of a prince, but that these factors are of themselves nothing and “will be of 
no use without a devoted army.” So it is with heavy industries today. They in- 


crease the power position of modern states; indeed, they are essential for the 


“On November 25, 1949, General Sir Brian H. Robertson, speaking as Chairman of the Allied 
High Commission, declared that, “The chief of these [causes of friction between the Oc- 
cupying Powers and the German people] has been the dismantling of industries for rep- 
arations and the restrictions imposed on the shipbuilding industry.” Monthly Report of the 
Control Commission for Germany (British Element), [1V, #11 (November 1949), 13-14. 
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fabrication of modern weapons. On these two points the Morgenthau men were 
correct. However, heavy industries are only war potential, and will remain of 
only potential military importance if they are prevented from being converted 
to war production. Traditional military disarmament, perhaps supported by a 
system of military and industrial inspection, will accomplish its purpose without 
the aid of industrial disarmament, and without the waste and ill will associated 
with industrial disarmament. Traditional military disarmament also provides 
a more flexible system better adapted to changing international conditions and 
changing policies. It more readily permits the rearmament of defeated nations, 
it their rearmament is desired by a victorious nation. 
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N MARCH 23, 1911, Theodore Roosevelt, facing a Charter Day audience 

at the University of California, bluntly declared: “I am interested in the 

Panama Canal because I started it. If 1 had followed traditional con- 
servative methods I should have submitted a dignified state paper of probably 
200 pages to the Congress and the debate would have been going on yet, but | 
took the Canal Zone and let Congress debate, and while the debate goes on the 
Canal does also.” ' Many historians and unfriendly critics have accepted this boast 
as an outright confession of guilt. To some it is all the proof needed to convict 
Roosevelt of the most perfidious conduct known to international law and individ- 
ual morality; to others it is irrefutable evidence of the American President’s inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of a sovereign state. Though profound disagreement 
continues over the exact nature of the Roosevelt role, most scholars are apt to as- 
sign him some manner of guilt, no matter what the degree. Even his conscientious 
defenders, by shying away from the specific act and talking in terms of world 
power, have contributed as much to these accusations as they have to his defense 
and honor.’ 

But the subject of Theodore Roosevelt is one that often leads to precipitate 
judgments. It is the intent of this article to demonstrate that the actions of the 
American President before and during the Panamanian Revolution of 1903 were 
not inconsistent with national honor, but rather were morally straightforward 
and legally justified. The impetuous statements of the outspoken President have 
frequently obscured the more carefully charted course of his actions. With our 
current hemispheric difficulties setting a new low on the international scene, and 
with the American position in the Canal Zone, and elsewhere, undergoing an 
“agonizing reappraisal” from both ends of the Caribbean, a re-evaluation of 
Roosevelt’s role in Isthmian politics might help to clarify a historic picture which 
has heretofore cast unhappy shadows upon the Latin-American relations of the 
United States. Certainly, the charge of dishonor and conspiracy leveled against 
Roosevelt and his government has played its part in furthering traditional Latin 
hostility towards the Colossus of the North. 


‘New York Times, March 24, 1911. Italics my own. Roosevelt was not alone in asserting to be 
the chief instrument of revolutionary success. M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla in a letter to Dr. 
William G. Fletcher dated June 25, 1938, added his claim, stating: “I made the Revolution 
of Panama.” See Fletcher, “Canal Site Diplomacy: A Study in American Political Geo- 
graphy” (Ph.D. dissertation; Yale University, 1940), p. 213. 

*Fletcher, op. cit., p. 173, states that “morally and legally . . . the Roosevelt policy must be con- 
demned”; Foster Rhea Dulles, America’s Rise to World Power (New York: Harper, 1954), 
p. 74, labels Roosevelt’s action “Yankee imperialism overriding all opposing interests’; 
John Morton Blum, The Republican Roosevelt (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1954), p. 62, calls the episode outrageous, based on “some good reasons but . . . no com- 
pelling ones”; George E. Mowry, The Era of Theodore Roosevelt (New York: Harper, 1958), 
p. 154, talks of “indecent haste” and ethics which “stopped at the tidewater”; and Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, The Latin American Policy of the United States (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1943), p. 387, perhaps the most moderate view, seeks justification in the necessity for 
“strategic imperialism.” 
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Critics are quick to point to the meeting of the President and his Secretary 
of State with M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, former chief engineer for the original 
French Panama Canal firm and large stockholder in the New Panama Company, 
as evidence that the administration intended to intervene in the Isthmus. The 
Hay-Herran treaty between Colombia and the United States was unanimously . 
rejected by the Colombian Senate on August 12, 1903,° and relations between 
the two countries deteriorated rapidly thereafter. Although Roosevelt soon lost 
patience and had given up dealing with the “inefficient bandits” and “black- 
mailers of Bogota,” the administration did nothing, even after the expiration of 
the controversial treaty on September 12. Public opinion appeared to be split 
over what steps should be taken, and the Senate was growing restive over the ap- 
parent lack of policy formulation on the part of the executive. By October 9, 
the date of the interview with Bunau-Varilla, certain alternatives were being con- 
sidered, but none of them were actually known to the Frenchman. 

Six days before the Washington meeting M. Bunau-Varilla had indirectly in- 
formed the President of impending revolutionary movements in Panama through 
a letter to Professor John Bassett Moore, and vigorously restated those views in 
person the following week.* During that discussion, Roosevelt unwittingly made 
reference to a “plan,” and Bunau-Varilla, putting this alongside the trend of the 
conversation and the failure of Professor Moore to respond to a suggestive letter 
of October 3, now became convinced that if a revolution were to occur, the 
United States would immediately take advantage of the opportunity.® Sub- 
sequent interviews with Secretary Hay and Assistant Secretary Loomis served to 
confirm his convictions. According to his own account, the engineer-turned- 
revolutionist was assured by Secretary Hay that the United States “shall not be 
caught napping,” and that “orders have been given to naval forces on the Pacific 
to sail towards the Isthmus.” * With this “official” commitment Bunau-Varilla 
was then able to inform his fellow conspirators that forthcoming American pro- 
tection was “as certain as if a contract had been signed,” * thus paving the way 
for revolutionary action. 

The above statements have been used as damning indictments, but much of 
the testimony rests upon the veracity of M. Bunau-Varilla. What appears to be 


* Two significant abstentions marred the solidarity of the proceedings. Upon their arrival in 
Bogota the previous month, the Panamanian representatives to the Colombian Congress 
emphatically declared themselves in favor of separation, if the treaty was not ratified. And 
taking leave before the final balloting, they made no secret of their future intentions. See 
E. Taylor Parks, Colombia and the United States, 1765-1934 (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1935), p. 297. 

‘Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 156 and 160. At one point the engineer flatly predicted a revolution, and 
according to his memoirs, the President “manifested profound surprise.” Cf. Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, Panama: The Creation, Destruction, and Resurrection (New York: McBride, 
Nast, 1914), p. 311. 

* The complete text of the letter can be found in Bunau-Varilla, op. cit., pp. 306-10. The con- 
versation between the author and Roosevelt with all its implications is described pp. 311-12. 
See also Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 160-61. Fletcher states that though there is no documentary 
evidence corroborating the Frenchman’s version of this conversation, it does appear to be 
substantially correct. Alfred L. P. Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, 1896-1906 
(New York: Dutton, 1928), p. 328, also agrees with Fletcher’s conclusion. 

*Bunau-Varilla, op. cit., p. 318; Dennis, op. cit., pp. 329-30; Fletcher, op. cit., p. 161. 

* Parks, op. cit., p. 398. 
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concrete and damaging evidence comes from two more highly placed sources — 
the President and his Secretary of State. On September 3, 1903, Secretary Hay 
met with J. Gabriel Duque, editor of the Panama Star and Herald, the most 
prominent newspaper on the Isthmus. Hay let it be known that the United States 
was not going to allow Colombia the opportunity of blocking American ambitions 
to achieve a canal. He also added that if a revolution did develop, his govern- 
ment would insist on maintaining free and uninterrupted transit in accordance 
with treaty agreements. This policy would be equally applied to both sides, 
however — a fact which is generally overlooked.* On September 20, nearly three 
weeks before the presidential interview with Bunau-Varilla, the Secretary wrote: 
“As to Colombia the President has nothing to say at present. They have had 
their fun — let them wait the requisite number of days for the consequent symp- 
toms.” ® This allusion is generally believed to have referred to a proposed presi- 
dential message recommending seizure of the Canal Zone. Twelve years after 
the Panamanian Revolution Roosevelt wrote Senator W. J. Stone that during 
the month of October 1903, he was preparing a message “on the basis that it 
would be necessary for us to take possession of the Isthmus in view of the scan- 
dalous conduct of Colombia.” *® Five months later he wrote William Roscoe 
Thayer that “if the Panamanians had not revolted, I should have recommended 
Congress to take possession of the Isthmus by force of arms; and, as you will see, 
{ had actually written the first draft of my Message to this effect.” "? 

But a closer investigation reveals a quite different picture than the premedi- 
tated use of naked force. Writing to Jacob Gould Schurman on November 12, 
Roosevelt invited him to view the first draft of the proposed message, which had 
been corrected by John Hay and was now rendered unnecessary by the sudden 
change of events. The draft was dated four or five days before the Isthmian 
uprising, tending to preclude any supposition that Hay and Roosevelt had knowl- 
edge of the forthcoming crisis, although the latter admitted that “for months 
we had known there was a possibility of revolution.” 1* And on the same day 
the President repeated the substance of this letter in another to Lawrence Abbott, 
adding that “the message was drawn up on the supposition that there would be 
no outbreak, and that I should have to face the problem of digging the Canal 
anyhow.” 35 

Roosevelt’s draft is contained in his Autobiography, and it does not mention 
taking the Isthmus by force. In fact, it doés not even hint at armed seizure, for 
the President was careful to leave the final decision in the hands of the Congress. 


“The Story of Panama: Hearings on the Rainey Resolution before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1913), p. 360 (hereinafter cited as The Story of Panama). See also Dwight C. Miner, 
The Fight for the Panama Route (New York: Colombia University Press, 1940), p. 348. 

*Hay to Assistant Secretary Alvey A. Adee, cited in William Roscoe Thayer, The Life and Letters 
of John Hay (2 vols.; Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1915), II, 312. 

” |. Fred Rippy, The Capitalists and Colombia (New York: Vanguard, 1931), p. 101. 

“Roosevelt to William Roscoe Thayer, July 2, 1915, cited in Thayer, op. cit., II, 328. 

*Elting E. Morison (ed.), The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt (8 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951-54), III, 561. 


"Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time (2 vols.; New York: Scribner's, 
1920), I, 289. 
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Apparently Roosevelt’s secret solution was to purchase all rights from the French 
Canal Company, to go into Panama, and then begin digging! If Congress did not 
approve of this ingenious approach, the President declared that he would drop 
Panama altogether and “proceed at once with the Nicaraguan Canal.” ™* This 
impetuous act-first-and-explain-later proposition was not new to the frustrated 
President. As assistant secretary of the Navy in May 1897 he held similar views 
with respect to Hawaiian annexation, and favored sending the Navy to Hawaii to 
“hoist our flag over the island, leaving all details for after action.” ** Although 
this approach seems naive and even ridiculous, it was at least different. In fact, 
Bogota might have viewed a fait accompli somewhat passively, since evicting the 
Americans would have been a serious provocation which the unsteady Marroquin 
regime could not easily undertake. 

Whatever the merits of the undelivered message, its appearance ten years 
after the event does not constitute conclusive proof of good intent. On the con- 
trary, one virulent critic quotes accusingly the exultant shouts of Dr. Amador, 
soon to become chief executive of the infant republic: “President Roosevelt has 
made good. ... Long live President Roosevelt! Long live the American Govern- 
ment!” ** In reality, the explanation for this Latin burst of enthusiasm lies in 
the shrewdness of M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla. Utilizing announcements of ship 
movements in the New York Times and the Baltimore Sun, and information 
provided by John Bigelow as to the probability of naval maneuvers in Panaman- 
ian waters at the end of October, the canny Frenchman was able to gauge ac- 
curately the destination of the American vessels, so that the outbreak would 
coincide with their arrival.’*7 As to the probable course of action by the United 
States government once the revolution had taken place, Roosevelt himself aptly 
remarked that the French engineer would have been “a very dull man,” if he 
could not guess what was going to follow.’® 

But the United States Navy did not make the Panama Revolution, nor did 
it create the conditions which engendered rebellion. The separatist idea had long 
been a tradition on the Isthmus. Both forcible persuasion and expedient con- 
cession were needed to secure Panama’s loyalty to Colombia in 1830, 1841, and 
1861. Danger of secession was always present and Panamanian disorders were a 
continuing source of uneasiness in her relations with Colombia.’® As the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his Annual Message of December 7, during the fifty-seven 
years between 1846 and 1903, fifty-three outbreaks, rebellions, and revolutionary 
disturbances occurred in that unhappy province. Furthermore, under the terms 
of the Treaty of 1846 between New Granada and the United States, the Colom- 
bian government had requested the aid of American troops “to protect its in- 


™ Theodore Roosevelt, Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography (2nd ed.; New York: Scribner's, 
1921), p. 530. The Autobiography and message first appeared in 1913. 

* Letter to Alfred Thayer Mahan, May 3, 1897. Morison, op. cit., I, 607. 

** Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt: A Biography (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931), p. 327. 

* Fletcher, op. cit., p. 165. 

* Mowry, op. cit., p. 152. 

* Parks, op. cit., p. 397. 
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terests on the Isthmus” on at least six different occasions.2° Use of American 
troops to keep the transit open and maintain order was, therefore, definitely not 
an extraordinary event. Often overlooked is the outbreak of 1902, when the 
Captain of the U.S.S. Cincinnati landed marines to prevent interference with 
the transit, and which was eventually settled the following month in the cabin of 
Admiral Casey’s flagship! John Hay’s major biographer readily admits that this 
instance of American “intervention” did “not appear to have greatly offended 
the Bogota government,” *? providing a useful precedent for future events. 

Other factors of considerable importance were the extent of unrest upon the 
Isthmus itself in the summer and fall of 1903, and the activities of conspiratorial 
groups, easily discernible to anyone who cared to look. By June detailed fore- 
casts as to what would probably occur were already beginning to appear in the 
American press. The role of the representatives of the New Panama Company 
in encouraging revolutionary tendencies was described in detail by a number of 
journals. It was an open fact that the Governor of Panama, José Domingo de 
Obaldia, was one of the dissidents, and that large quantities of arms were being 
smuggled into the Isthmus.** Throughout the months of September and October 
the Washington Post, New York Herald, and New York Times carried articles 
describing unrest in the area. Even Dr. Tomas Herran, the Colombian Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Washington, warned his government of the dangers inherent in a 
revolutionary uprising, through a note written nearly two months before the 
predicted disaster.?* 

By September 1903 the Roosevelt administration was fairly well informed 
as to the possibility of successful insurrection. William L. Merry, Minister to 
Central America, foresaw revolution in a dispatch dated August 30. From mid- 
September to mid-November Secretary Hay was continually kept abreast of 
current Isthmian developments by Editor Duque, who tellingly pointed to the 
“very intense” feeling for independence.** The President also had put before him 
in October a memorandum submitted by two army officers, Lieutenant Grayson 
M-P. Murphy and Captain Thomas B. Humphrey, who on their own initiative 


* Only four instances were cited by the Chief Executive: 1861, 1862, 1885, and 1900. See James 
D. Richardson (ed.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents (20 vols.; 
New York: Bureau of National Literature, 1911), XV, 6884-86. His message can also be 
found in Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1903 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1904), pp. 260-78 (hereinafter cited as Foreign Rela 
tions). Seven instances are mentioned in The Story of Panama, p. 77, including three inter- 
ruptions of the transit. 


* Tyler Dennett, John Hay: From Poetry to Politics (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1933), pp. 371-72. 

*The Governor had previously been a delegate to the Colombian Senate, where he publicly 
predicted a revolution if the Hay-Herran Treaty met defeat. The response of the Bogota 
government was to appoint Obaldia Governor of Panama — an act of considerable political 
ineptitude. See Chester Lloyd Jones, The Carribean Since 1900 (New York: Prentice Hall, 
1936), p. 317; Thayer, op. cit., II, 315. 

*Miner, op. cit., p. 349. The letter to the Colombian Foreign Minister, dated September 11, 
1903, is cited in The Story of Panama, pp. 361-62. As late as October 29, Dr. Herran was 
informed by Secretary Hay that the United States, in the event of revolution or invasion, 
would definitely intervene to maintain the transit; and the Chargé immediately cabled this 
warning to Bogota. Ibid., p. 384. 

“Dennis, op. cit., p. 322. The author goes on to state that there was “practically no pro-Colom- 


bian feeling in Panama,” and that the revolution appears to have been “a genuinely popular 
step.” Ibid., p. 332. 
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had investigated the Panamanian political scene. They were convinced of the 
unanimity of sentiment on the Isthmus against the Bogota government, and that 
revolution would follow the adjournment of the Colombian Congress.”° Roosevelt 
interviewed the two officers on October 16, and immediately thereafter prepared 
“to send ships to the Isthmus so as to protect American interests and the lives of 
American citizens” in the event of a disturbance.** This conversation, coupled 
with those of M. Bunau-Varilla, convinced the President and his Secretary that 
an uprising was about to occur, and that they had merely to wait upon events. 
Actually, they could not do otherwise —a point to which Roosevelt found it 
necessary to refer in correspondence with friends. Rejecting “underhanded 
means,” he freely admitted that he would be “delighted if Panama were an in- 
dependent State,” but a public admission of this hope “would amount to an 
instigation of a revolt,” and therefore he was forced to keep silent.*’ 

Perhaps the three men most qualified to defend the propriety of the actions 
taken by the United States government are the President himself and his two 
closest governmental associates at the time of the Panama crisis — the secretaries 
of State and of War. In a vigorous passage written four years after the Berkeley 
speech, Roosevelt clearly summarized his position: 

No one connected with this government had any part in preparing, inciting, or encourag- 
ing the revolution on the Isthmus of Panama. Save from the reports of our military and naval 
officers given in full in the message of the President to the Senate, and from the official reports 
in the Department of State, no one connected with the Government had any previous knowl- 


edge of the revolution except as was accessible to any person of ordinary intelligence who read 
the newspapers and kept up a current acquaintance with public affairs.” 


As Secretary of State, John Hay publicly and privately gave unqualified 
support to the policy of his chief. Among Hay’s papers William Roscoe Thayer 
found no hint of remorse, and the Secretary’s confidential statements give added 
weight to this view.** Writing to James Ford Rhodes in December 1903, Hay 
appeared puzzled over the strong criticism of the administration’s actions. “It is 
hard for me to understand how anyone can criticize our action in Panama on the 
grounds upon which it is ordinarily attacked. ... I had no hesitation as to the 
proper course to take, and have had no doubt of the propriety of it since.” *° 
Hay’s biographers, on the other hand, have tried to absolve the Secretary of con- 
demnation by disassociating him from the President’s actions. One biographer 
claims that “in the earlier stages Mr. Roosevelt gave directions which Mr. Hay 
carried out; before the end, however, the President took the business into his 
own hands; and has always frankly assumed entire responsibility for the decisive 


* A summary of the memorandum was submitted to Secretary of War Elihu Root in December 
903, and is cited in Miner, op. cit., p. 354. 

* Thayer, op. cit., II, 316-17. Cf. Pringle, op. cit., pp. 320-21. 

* Letter to Dr. Albert Shaw, October 10, 1903. Morison, op. cit., III, 628. 

* Theodore: Roosevelt, Fear God and Take Your Own Part (New York: Doran, 1916), pp. 328-29 

* Thayer, op. cit., II, 321. 

* Letter of December 8, 1903, ibid., p. 326. See also Dennett, op. cit., p. 380. Dennett makes a 
strong point of Hay’s initial preference for the Nicaraguan route and the Secretary’s mixed 
feelings over the unfolding events of the summer and fall of 1903. But he also quotes Hay, 


in a letter to Elihu Root, February 22, 1904, approving “the perfectly regular course the 
President did follow. . . .” Ibid., p. 380. ~ 
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stroke.” Another dismisses the Secretary’s role as being “merely a chip driven on 
the waves of a ‘cosmic tendency.’ ” ** Theodore Roosevelt himself in a moment of 
pique, resulting from having read the private edition of the Letters of John Hay 
and Extracts from Diary which contained some uncomplimentary remarks con- 
cerning the President, wrote to Henry Cabot Lodge that Hay’s value was “almost 
exclusively the usefulness of a fine figurehead. He never initiated a policy or was 
of real assistance in carrying through a policy. . . .” ** But Roosevelt’s statement 
was nothing more than a strong personal reaction, coupled with his acknowledged 
tendency towards exaggeration. The Secretary’s letters, dispatches, and mem- 
oranda all belie the interpretation put forth by his biographers of complete 
detachment from Roosevelt’s decisions.** Actually, Hay appears to have been in 
almost complete agreement with him, and he not only firmly supported but also 
partially formulated the administration’s policies regarding the Isthmus. 

Elihu Root had been secretary of war during the Panama Crisis and was to 
succeed Hay in the Department of State. Like his predecessor, Root both publicly 
and privately was a stout defender of the President’s actions. Speaking in the 
temporary capacity of private citizen before the Union League Club of Chicago 
on February 22, 1904, he ably justified the government’s role; and as a prominent 
person independent of the administration, his words carried great weight. 
Twenty-eight years after the Panama episode in a letter to Phillip C. Jessup, Root 
further reflected: “Roosevelt’s statement that he had taken Panama was the kind 
of exaggeration that he liked to make. He could have made a perfectly sound 
technical presentation of his case but he had not patience with that... . But I 
have always felt that his action was right.” ** This is strong support from a 
distinguished international lawyer who on occasion sharply criticized Roosevelt’s 
policies. 

The Berkeley speech of March 1911 was delivered during a tour of the West 
at a time when the Republican party was beginning to come apart at the seams. 
The former resident of the White House had often commented on the apparent 
weakness of his successor, William Howard Taft, in the dual role of party leader 
and chief executive. At what more opportune moment and in what more ap- 
propriate manner could Roosevelt point out the difference between himself — 
the decisive, powerful national figure, and Taft—the bumbling, ineffective, 
factional President? The Republican insurgents were looking to Roosevelt for 
leadership, and he lost neither opportunity nor occasion to contrast the past with 
the present. Even before the end of his term, Roosevelt was consciously pointing 
to the growth of presidential power during his years of national leadership: 
“While President I have been President, emphatically; I have used every ounce 


* Thayer, op. cit., II, 297. Dennett, op. cit., p. 382. 

"Letter of January 28, 1909. Morison, op. cit., VI, 1490. The Hay papers were in three volumes, 
edited by Henry Adams and Mrs. John Hay. This collection became the major source for 
William Roscoe Thayer’s biography of the Secretary of State. Ibid., p. 1489n. 

* See especially Hay’s letter to the President, dated September 13, 1903. The Secretary definitely 
puts himself on the side of intervening “to keep the transit clear.” Cited in Dennett, op. cit., 
p. 377. 


“Letter of July 16, 1931, cited in Phillip C. Jessup, Elihu Root (2 vols.; New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1938), I, 403. 
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of power there was in the office. . . . Wherever I could establish a precedent 
for strength in the executive, as I did in . . . taking Panama. . . I have felt not 
merely that my action was right in itself, but that in showing the strength of, 
or giving strength to the executive, | was establishing a precedent of value.” * 

It is equally difficult to attack the administration’s legal justification. The 
grounds for intervention were twofold: the necessity for maintaining the transit 
and the need to protect the interests of the United States, her citizens, and their 
property. The orders of the Acting Secretary of the Navy were “to prevent the 
landing of any armed force, either Government or insurgent. . . .” This was also 
applied to the Panama Railroad, where the transport of troops of either party 
was expressly forbidden by the American naval commander.** That there was no 
effort towards connivance, conspiracy, or deceit is self-evident. One careful stu- 
dent of the Panamanian controversy readily admits that with the departure of 
Colombian forces “no opposition remained on the Isthmus.” *? Hay’s refusal to 
reverse his policy in response to General Reyes’ appeal can also be viewed as a 
desire to avoid conditions similar to those which the United States had sought 
to prevent by landing troops on the third of November. “It is not thought de- 
sirable to permit landing of Colombian troops on the Isthmus,” he wired Min- 
ister Beaupré in Bogota, “as such a course would precipitate civil war and dis- 
turb for an indefinite period the free transit. . . .” °* Recognition of the Pan- 
amanian Republic three days after the revolution on the basis of the existing 
“de facto government, republican in form, and without substantial opposition 
from its own people,” *® was a true assessment of the situation and in line with 
the traditional American policy of recognition as it had developed from the 
days of Thomas Jefferson. The fact that other nations of Latin America and 
Europe, such as Nicaragua, Peru, Costa Rica, the Triple Alliance and the yet-to- 
be-consummated Triple Entente, promptly recognized the Republic of Panama 
is often overlooked by critics and commentators. 

Some historians have implied that other alternatives remained open to the 
Roosevelt administration and that Isthmian “intervention” was neither necessary 
nor proper. What those alternatives represented, however, is never mace clear. 
Nicaragua had already been difficult in negotiation, and there was no guarantee 
that once Colombia rejected the Canal treaty Nicaragua would behave any dif- 
ferently than her sister nation.*° As for the President, he made no attempt to hide 


* Letter to George Otto Trevelyan, June 19, 1908. Morison, op. cit., VI, 1087. See also the quota- 
tion on leadership in Blum, op. cit., p. 139. 

* Foreign Relations, p. 247. Miner, op. cit., pp. 361-62, 366. The Story of Panama, pp. 81, 382- 
83. These orders were sent to the naval commanders in the vicinity of Panama and to the 
American Consul at Colén. A revolutionary group was, in fact, prevented from landing at 
Colén, but this was three days after the United Stated had extended recognition to the in- 
fant republic. 

* Miner, op. cit., p. 367. 

* Telegram,'Hay to Beaupré, November 11, 1903. Foreign Relations, p. 228. The Colombian case 
was considerably weakened when General Reyes, speaking for the Marroquin government, 
offered three days after the Revolution to declare martial law and approve the Hay-Herran 
Treaty by decree, if the United States would land troops to reimpose Colombian sovereignty. 
See telegram of November 6, 1903, Beaupré to Hay. Ibid., p. 241. 

* Ibid., p. 233. The Story of Panama, p. 60. 


“See Dennis, op. cit., pp. 311-12, for difficulties encountered with Nicaragua. 
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his personal feelings, nor the probable course that his administration would take. 
Quick recognition added weight to the false assumptions of American duplicity 
and guilt harbored by some of the Latin-American states, but it was in direct 
accord with predetermined and publicly announced American policy, and was 
underscored by the speedy diplomatic recognition Panama received from a 
considerable number of states. 

Roosevelt believed his actions to be morally right. In contrast, the actions 
of Colombia both preceding and following the insurrection did nothing to en- 
hance her claim to moral respectability. As to political profit, the egregious 
President would have been a poor politician indeed if he did not attempt to gain 
some advantage from events on the Isthmus. It was no secret that he viewed 
the Panamanian affair as a desirable political issue. Writing to Senator Nathan 
Bay Scott during the presidential campaign of 1904, Roosevelt complained that 
Panama was not receiving proper attention from Republican orators. “Can you 
not tell our speakers to dwell more on the Panama Canal? It does not seem to 
me that nearly enough stress is laid on this. ... We have not a stronger card.” * 

An unsympathetic biographer has written that Roosevelt’s Berkeley address 
was to cost the United States $25,000,000 (a reference to the Colombian treaty 
of April 1921, granting Colombia indemnity without apology). It is true that the 
speech raised an issue which was afterwards subjected to a closer scrutiny than 
it had previously received,** but the issue was one of men and political motiva- 
tion rather than legal and moral wrongdoing. If Roosevelt erred, it was an error 
in judgment — a mistake in approach. If he was guilty of anything, it was of talk- 
ing too much, of intemperate statements, of an egotistical drive to keep himself in 
the limelight, and of giving way to passion over reason, when confronted by 
formidable criticism. Nevertheless, it should also be realized that his tempes- 
tuous nature ruled out the more cautious course of self-restraint. 

In spite of his over-developed sense of egotism, the blunt-spoken President 
could justifiably take “solid satisfaction out of settling this Panama business.” 
In 1903 he thought it was the finest thing his administration had accomplished 
up to that point, “with the exception of settling the anthracite coal strike.” ** 


More than a half-century later, in the face of another Caribbean crisis, the nation 
might well agree. 


“Letter of October 9, 1904. Morison, op. cit., IV, 978. 


“A direct result of the California Address was the Rainey Resolution (H.R. 32, 62nd Cong., 1st 
Sess.), which initiated hearings by the House Foreign Relations Committee on the events 
leading to the recognition of the independence of Panama by the United States. The hear- 
ings were held in the first year of the Wilson administration and were published under the 
title, The Story of Panama. The biographer cited is Henry F. Pringle. 


“Letter to Arthur Hamilton Lee, December 7, 1903. Morison, op. cit., III, 665. 
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N FEBRUARY 1, 1904, Elihu Root, who had expressed a strong desire 

for some time to return to private life, resigned as Secretary of War. 

On the same day, William Howard Taft became the new Secretary of 
War in the Theodore Roosevelt administration.’ Root felt that the office would 
be in strong hands and it was with real sincerity that he wrote Taft that he did 
not know where the President would have found another man as well equipped 
for the position and particularly one who was so completely in rapport with 
the Roosevelt administration.? Taft soon discovered that the administration of 
the War Department was to be an insignificant part of his work. As time passed, 
a singularly intimate and confidential relationship developed between the Presi- 
dent and the new Secretary of War, and as his confidence in Taft increased, 
President Roosevelt was disposed to expand his functions.* 

Thus it was that as Secretary of War, Taft discharged broad responsibilities 
in foreign affairs, an area traditionally reserved to the Secretary of State. In 
the course of the next five years, he was to supervise the building of the Panama 
Canal, to mollify a troubled Cuba, and to become the President’s roving am- 
bassador for peace. This article is an analysis and appraisal of the réle played by 
Taft to facilitate the construction of the Canal and to smooth over the difficulties 
that arose with the Republic of Panama. 

When satisfactory arrangements for the construction of the Panama Canal 
could not be arranged with private companies, this problem was placed under 
the direction of the War Department.* By Executive Order on May 9, 1904, 
President Roosevelt informed Taft that “all the work . . . in the digging, construc- 
tion and completion of the canal, and all the governmental power in and over 
said canal zone and its appurtenant territory . . . shall be carried on or exercised 
under your supervision and direction as Secretary of War.” ® Thus Taft was 
confronted by great responsibilities in an area with which he was almost totally 


* Richard W. Leopold, Elihu Root and the Conservative Tradition (Boston: Little, Brown, 1954), 
p. 44; Dictionary of American Biography, ed. Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, et al. (New 
York: Scribner, 1928-35), XVIII, 268. 

* Elihu Root to W. H. Taft, August 11, 1903, Taft Papers. The able Secretary of War expressed 
the feelings of the Roosevelt administration when he wrote Taft: “You will appreciate . . . 
how delighted I am to have you succeed me as Secretary of War when I go out of the 
War Department. . . . The number of men is very small who combine the ability and 
character and the special training in public business necessary to the successful conduct of 
great affairs. ... I consider you one of the most valuable assets of the United States. . . .” 
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unfamiliar, and he was to discover in short order that the Panama situation 
presented great complexities. 

Taft’s knowledge of Panamanian affairs was meager indeed. Two months 
before the construction of the Panama Canal was placed under his supervision, 
the new Secretary of War confessed to his younger brother that he had “not 
looked into the Panama question” because “it all took place while I was away.” * 
He supposed, however, that he would “have to examine the papers with a view 
to discussing the matter on the stump.” * Taft’s lack of interest in the entire prob- 
lem of building a canal across the Isthmus and his lack of understanding of the 
political and power factors involved is graphically revealed by the only letter 
he devoted to the subject, written in February of 1901 to his younger brother, 
Horace: 


I quite agree with you in your view that it would be a great deal better to have the Nicara- 
guan Canal neutral. The neutrality of the canal would prevent any necessity on our part from 
protecting it and it is much more of a benefit to us as a means of defense that we should be able 
to get from one side of our country to the other through the canal than it is a detriment to us 
that other countries so far from their base of supplies could do the same thing; and then the 
question of what is to be done in time of war does not strike me as most important. I think the canal 
should be a commercial measure and these political discussions hazard the passage of the bill." 


Taft’s first experience with the Panama question came in the presidential 
campaign of 1904. It was inevitable that the issue would be raised during the 
election campaign because of the spectacular fashion in which Theodore Roo- 
sevelt had handled the question. In an address «:t Montpelier, Vermont, on 
August 26, 1904, Taft reviewed all the aspects of this complex issue at con- 
siderable length.° The speech could scarcely have been more favorable to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s conduct of affairs had the President written and delivered it 
himself. Taft felt that the course of conduct pursued by the United States to- 
ward Colombia had “been characterized by the greatest patience and honor and 
probity” whereas, in contrast, Colombia’s course of conduct had been “vacillat- 
ing and dishonorable.” #° In this instance, although the position taken may well 
be vindicated historically, his presentation assumed the form of an advocacy 
for the Roosevelt administration’s position rather than a judicial estimate of the 
complexities involved in the situation. 

The United States Congress, labor officials, the press and the American 
public expected miracles by way of the completion of the Panama Canal without 
any realization of the difficulties involved.*? They were destined to be disap- 
pointed, for the seven members of the Isthmian Canal Commission, confused as 
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to the nature of their functions, showed irresolution and an apparent incapacity 
under the existing administrative arrangement to meet the problems involved. 
To make matters even worse, the United States had barely taken formal posses- 
sion of the Canal Zone when the first major dispute arose with the Republic of 
Panama." The exercise of sovereignty by the United States government in the 
establishment of ports of entry, customs houses, tariffs, and post offices in the 
Canal Zone produced a storm of protest from the government and people of 
Panama that mounted in fury. 

When it became evident that the criticisms from Panama were not going 
to abate, President Roosevelt instructed his new Secretary of War to proceed to 
Panama in order to allay the hostility of the Panamanians.'* Taft conceived of 
his mission as being one of expediting the building of the Panama Canal within 
the framework of the then existing treaty structure between the United States 
and Panama.'* There were innumerable technical problems connected not 
only with the physical construction of the canal which presented tremendous 
difficulties from an engineering point of view, but also complex political problems 
involving relations with the Panamanian government and people. Pursuant to 
relations with the government of Panama there were some extraordinarily dif- 
ficult and seemingly insoluble currency, tariff, and fiscal problems which might 
well have tried the patience of Job. Few men were equipped with the ability and 
the gargantuan perseverance to tackle these problems. But Taft seemed to relish 
the challenges and administrative details were for him an apparently pleasurable 
pursuit. 

It is important to note that Taft had a definite attitude about Latin Ameri- 
cans and their governments. He frankly regarded the Latin-American countries 
as “dirty so-called republics” unworthy of strenuous exertions on the part of the 
United States government unless such exertions were calculated to advance the 
interests of the United States.’* In particular, he objected to the idea of pouring 
out American “money and treasure” to the Latin Americans.’? But while Taft 
confided such sentiments to his private correspondence, he was far too politic 
and mature to permit of any manifestation of such feeling in his official capacity. 
And when subordinates of his who were serving in Panama made no secret of 
their contempt for the Panamanians, Taft bore down hard on them. He was 
convinced that “the exercise of proper tact on the part of the officials represent- 
ing the United States” would prevent any recurrence of hostile feeling on the 
part of the people of Panama toward the United States.’* 

On November 17, 1904, the day of his departure from Washington, D.C., 
Taft indicated that there had been “a tempest in a teapot” in the Republic of 
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Panama.’® As to the revolutionary disturbances which he had been dispatched 
to quell, Taft alluded to the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of November 18, 1903, 
which defined America’s relations with the new Republic of Panama.*®° He 
noted that this treaty “permits us to prevent revolutions,” and added imperiously, 
“T shall advise them that we’ll have no more.” ** As to his estimate of the caliber 
of the Republic, he referred to it in contemptuous tones as “a kind of Opera 
Bouffe republic and nation.” #2 As to any threat posed by General Huertas and 
the Panamanian Army, Taft was quite explicit in his assessment of the power 
balance: “Its army is not much larger than the army on an opera stage. We have 
four hundred marines and a fleet on one side and three naval vessels on the 
other so I think we can attend to Mr. Huertas.” 

Underlying Taft’s approach to the problem was the conviction that the 
Panamanian authorities were not to be trusted and could be dealt with only on 
the basis of a firm hand. He wrote: “I do not propose in my dealings with the 
Government officials of Panama to be embarrassed by their assumption that they 
hold a club over me or the administration which they may use to blackmail me 
or it into some course I would not otherwise take.” ** He felt that Roosevelt’s 
policy was based on a sense of justice to Panama, but Taft would be the sole inter- 
preter of what that justice meant.*° Here Taft could and did assume a firmness 
and determination wholly at variance with the picture of Falstaffian joviality so 
often ascribed to him. Taft saw as the sole purpose of his mission in going to 
Panama “to see how far within our rights under the treaty with that State we 
may keep for the present, and still not injure our opportunity and means of 
building, maintaining and protecting the Canal.” ** He was not going there to 
make a new treaty, but rather to find the least offensive method by which the 
United States government could assert its treaty rights without upsetting the 
economy of Panama. 

What did the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty stipulate with reference to Ameri- 
can rights in Panama? Was Panama to retain any vestiges of its sovereignty? By 
the terms of the treaty, the United States guaranteed the independence of Pan- 
ama, but there were several important qualifications.27 The United States ob- 
tained control over the Canal Zone and, for all practical purposes, virtual sov- 
ereignty over as much of the Isthmus as was required for the exercise of com- 
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plete control over the canal.*® But the Canal Zone was an integral part of the 

country, profoundly affecting its economy.**® Thus control of the Canal Zone 

presented the opportunity by the mere exercise of certain powers of directing the 
affairs of the entire country. Leading authorities in the field of American diplo- 
matic history agree that the provisions of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty in effect 
made Panama a “protectorate” of the United States, although the degree of 
independence Panama was to retain would depend upon the interpretation 
that the United States might place upon the treaty.*° 

William Howard Taft sailed from Pensacola, Florida, on November 22, 

1904, and arrived in Colén, Panama, on Sunday morning, November 27, 1904.*! 

He immediately boarded a special train for Panama City, and several hours later 

was welcomed officially by President Manuel Amador Guerrero.**? Taft under- 

took an exhaustive inquiry into the affairs of Panama, and his recommendations 
provide the best answers to the questions posed in the preceding paragraph. 

These recommendations were contained in a confidential report written for 

President Roosevelt and dated December 19, 1904.°* With Taft’s fastidious at- 

tention to detail, the report covered every aspect of the Panamanian situation. 

It ranged from considerations of tariffs, fiscal policies, the postal services, military 

and engineering matters to the larger questions of political and economic policy. 
Article XIII of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty provided for the duty-free 

importation of all goods and materials by consignment for use by the United 

States in the construction of the Canal.** However, since the two key ports of 

Colén and Panama lay within the Canal Zone, there would be the real pos- 

sibility of establishing a large duty-free area for all goods which might well make 

their way into Panama proper.** Panamanian merchants were concerned ove: 
this threat to their businesses and the government was concerned over a possible 
serious loss in customs revenue.** Taft recommended that the possibility of such 
an enlarged tariff-free area be held as a weapon “in terrorem” over such mer- 
chants, who were bent upon a policy of gouging the workers employed in the 
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building of the Canal.** He also realized the importance of tariff revenues to 
the financial stability of the Panamanian government, but held firmly the reins 
of control in determining precisely what those tariffs should be.** 

Taft was concerned with obtaining a tariff rate that would provide sufficient 
revenue for the operation of the government, and yet that would not be so high 
as to burden the people with high prices. To accomplish these goals, he set the 
tariff rate at 10 per cent ad valorem. As he put it: “I should say here that it 
may turn out that ten per centum ad valorem will not produce sufficient income 
for the running of the Government, and if so, I think it would be wise to permit 
a restoration of the fifteen per centum duty.” ** In this connection Taft issued 
the orders and the government of Panama complied. 

Taft indicated that the financial stability of Panama was essential to the 
construction of the Canal. He was worried over the basic economic soundness of 
the country and the inevitable corollary of political unrest. He would “issue 
orders” covering parity problems to overcome harmful fluctuations in exchange 
rates.*° He also concluded that the government of Panama would have to reduce 
its consular fees, revise its postage rates, and build and maintain certain roads 
and highways running into the Canal Zone. He also felt that free trade between 
Panama and the Canal Zone was a wise policy, and saw to it that Panama 
granted to the United States the right to make quarantine regulations for the 
cities of Colén and Panama. 

In all of the foregoing, there was no doubt according to Taft’s recommenda- 


tions to the President and their subsequent implementation, that he, and he 
alone, was making the decisions. Taft gave cogent expression to the true situation 
in these unambiguous words: 


The truth is that while we have all the attributes of sovereignty necessary in the construc- 
tion, maintenance and protection of the Canal, the very form in which these attributes are con- 
ferred in the Treaty seems to preserve the titular sovereignty over the Canal Zone in the Republic 
of Panama, and as we have conceded to us complete judicial and police power and control of 
two ports at the end of the Canal, I can see no reason for creating a resentment on the part of 
the people of the Isthmus by quarreling over that which is dear to them, but which to us is of no 
real moment whatever.” 


With “titular sovereignty” alone remaining to Panama and with real control 
in the hands of the United States how much sovereignty rested with Panama? 
Control over the Isthmus, an integrally vital part of the country, carried with 
it substantive and not symbolic control over the rest of the country. 

Manifesting an amazing capacity for detail, Taft even surveyed the physical 
aspects of Canal construction. He offered opinions about the various individuals 
involved in the great undertaking, evaluating their technical abilities and, what 
was just as important to him, their innate drive. Although he conceded that 
he was not an expert in engineering problems, yet he did not hesitate to offer 
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affirmative conclusions on the scope of the project. As Taft put it: “It seems 
to me that there are no great engineering problems in the construction of the 
Canal, that is— problems requiring engineering genius to overcome great dif- 
ficulties. The problem of the Canal is a problem of the excavation of a mass 
greater than ever before made in the history of the world.” * 

What emerges from the pages of this report to President Roosevelt is the 
figure of a man possessed of apparently enormous vitality. This appears all the 
more surprising in the light of the caricature of Taft as an amiable, pleasant, 
elephantine personality. He had the sure touch for issues and their resolution; 
he hated slothfulness and inefficiency; and he appeared to have an uncanny 
knack for catching defects in character and organizational snags. If any man were 
capable of galvanizing the flagging project into precipitous action, it was he. 

Taft gave especial consideration to the political parties of Panama. He care- 
fully analyzed the political situation there within his own particular frame of 
reference. But he was not at any time interested in an academic discussion of 
the matter — his primary and exclusive concern was for such political arrange- 
ments, which, in his opinion would consolidate the position of the United States. 
He believed that this purpose was best served when the Conservative party com- 
posed of the old families which were mostly whites, held the reins of power. He 
noted in contrast, that the Liberals looked for their support largely to the Negroes 
who were citizens of the Republic but who were in his opinion “much less trust- 
worthy” than the Conservatives.** The only danger that portended trouble 
would be the accession to power of the Liberal party because it would mean 
“the introduction of a large Negro influence into the Government.” ** 

Taft felt that the Negroes were less intelligent than “the colored people of 
the United States,” and he was quite certain that there would be a tendency 
under a liberal government toward the establishment of such a government as 
that of Santo Domingo or Haiti.*® The Liberals were, in his opinion — although 

e offered no evidence to buttress his comment — at the bottom of the attempt 
of General Huertas to overthrow President Amador. The Liberals, according to 
Taft, had filled the General with the foolish notion that he was a great man, 
possessed of great powers and charged with the responsibility of toppling over the 
government which he in the revolution had set up. Then followed a terse 
statement that seemed to spell finality itself: 

The threat of the use of the United States forces ended the power of Huertas. His resigna- 
tion was demanded and the army disbanded a few days before I reached Panama. This was done 
at the instance of Minister Barrett and Governor Davis by President Amador, and was made 


possible by the understanding that United States forces would be used if any attempt was made by 
Huertas to subvert the laws of the Republic.” 


It would be misleading to convey the impression that all the problems con- 
nected with the building of the Canal were now solved. The Canal was for 
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some time a very real source of aggravation to President Roosevelt despite Taft’s 
able administrative attention and competence. Gradually these difficulties were 
overcome, but not before the nation had learned a great deal about building an 
American project in foreign territory. 

By the Spring of 1908 the political pot in Panama was boiling once again. 
And as he had done so often in the past, President Roosevelt called upon his 
chief trouble-shooter to return to Panama and pacify the political turmoil. Taft 
arrived in Panama on May 6, 1908, and again examined the relations between 
Panama and the Canal Zone.**? He feared that the United States faced the 
probability of an insurrection in Panama growing out of “the heat of an election 
controversy and the indignation felt at the threatened frauds upon the fran- 
chise.” *® Essentially the conflict lay within the Conservative party where a 
fierce struggle for power was taking place. It seemed that in the absence of 
President Amador, the Vice President, José Domingo de Obaldia, had held the 
presidency and administered the office in a manner “to commend him to the 
people of the Republic.” *® Moreover, Obaldia had been led to believe by Dr. 
Amador that he would become the next President with Amador’s assistance. In 
fact, however, Dr. Amador had given his support to his Secretary of State, Ri- 
cardo Arias. Arias, one of the strongest, ablest, and richest men in the Republic, 
was very determined and resourceful. The Liberal party had no candidate at 
this election, but announced its support of Obaldia because of his splendid rule 
during the six months of his incumbency. 

It appeared that in many of the voting places where a majority was to be 
expected for Obaldia, no lists had been published and no meetings of election 
boards had been held, although in many places hundreds of voters had been 
waiting to register.°° In the elections two years before, complaints had been 
made to Washington of ballot fraud and serious disturbances had occurred in 
Panama at that time.®? The American authorities then had been compelled 
to intervene to prevent bloodshed. Interestingly enough, however, the same 
police officers who had committed fraud upon the ballot at that time had been 
put in charge of the police for the 1908 elections. In Taft’s judgment the num- 
ber of the police had been increased, and there was every evidence that Arias, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, proposed to carry the election against the 
will of the people. There was no question in Taft’s mind that if there were a 
fair election, Obaldia would be elected by the vote of the Liberal party and a 
substantial part of the Conservative party.” 

Petitions setting out proof of the preparations for fraud had been pre- 
sented to Taft personally by a committee of the Liberal party and a committee 
of that wing of the Conservative party supporting Obaldia. Taft was convinced 
that if Arias were to carry the election, as he would “unless prevented by our 
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interference, there would be an outbreak,” which would create turmoil in the 
country.®* In all of this, although he spent considerable time in investigating the 
background of Panamanian politics, Taft was by no means concerned entirely 
with the problems that faced Panama. His primary concern was the avoidance of 
any situation which would in any way militate against the work of completing 
the Panama Canal. As Taft wrote to the President: 

. . it is certainly contrary to the interests of the United States to have a succession of elections 
in which fraud is present, and which give rise each time to ground for insurrection by the de- 
feated party. The thing of all others which must be avoided, if we are to construct the canal, is 


disturbance of any kind in Panama and Colén, and nothing is more certain to engender this than 
the bitterness of a party defeated by fraud at the polls.” 


Nor was Secretary Taft sanguine of any miraculous democratization of the 
Panamanian Republic. He was quite certain that there had been “sufficient 
demonstration” of the fact that the United States must expect at every election 
in Panama, “the use of government aid to secure the fraudulent election of a 
government candidate.” ** He foresaw the threat of revolution as a continuing 
feature of Panamanian politics unless “we take some decided steps through a 
treaty to assume ourselves control over the elections, in case we deem it necessary 
to secure a fair expression of popular will.” °° One can conjecture how Taft 
would have reacted to a “fair expression of popular will,” if that expression had 
manifested itself in the election of other than a Conservative government. In 
the then current situation the issue was between two factions of the Conserva- 
tive party. 

Taft was undoubtedly well aware that his views would have seemed un- 
democratic to many in the United States. But he was convinced that democracy 
is a form of government that requires education and precedent and, above all, 
an educated citizenry, literate and capable of understanding issues. Such was not 
the prevailing situation in Panama and would not be so for a long period of time. 
Taft was not prepared to see a vital interest of the United States sacrificed upon 
the altar of what he considered to be, in this instance, a meaningless abstraction. 
Accordingly, he recommended to the President that in the new treaty which was 
to be made with Panama, the United States government “be given direct con- 
trol over the elections, so as to permit us, should we desire, to intervene and 
determine who is fairly elected.” °* He conceded that this would detract from 
the independence of the Republic, but as the Republic had “not shown itself 
competent in this regard,” the United States was entirely justified, in his view, 
in insisting upon being given greater control “to protect” its own interests which 
were “so closely involved with the peaceful continuance of the Panamanian 
Government.” ** 
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President Roosevelt when apprised of the situation responded affirmatively, 
and Secretary Taft presented the President’s views plus his own to President 
Amador in a strongly-worded letter. On May 15, 1908, Foreign Secretary Ri- 
cardo Arias appealed to the United States for assistance in holding fair elec- 
tions.®® Secretary Arias pointed to the immense interests of the United States 
in the Canal Zone that should not be upset by election disorders, and invited 
the United States government to appoint members to a joint commission for 
investigating any complaints that might arise. For its part, the government of 
Panama promised to correct any abuses that might be uncovered.*’ This invita- 
tion was accepted by the United States and as events transpired there was no 
need for actual intervention. The blunt fact of the matter, however, was that 
President Amador had been pushed into the position of extending the invitation, 
this being a rather deft move to avoid the outward appearance of an overt inter- 
vention on the part of the United States.** The faction of the Conservative party 
headed by President Amador demonstrated its resentment by staying away from 
the polls, and José Domingo de Obaldia was elected to the presidency on Octo- 
ber 1, 1908.** Ex-President Amador and his supporters failed to attend the in- 
auguration. Taft’s immediate objective, to wit, uninterrupted progress in the 
construction of the Panama Canal, had been fulfilled. But there were many 
thoughtful Americans who entertained grave misgivings about a course of action 
that they feared would provoke serious resentment against the United States. 

The culmination of Taft’s efforts found their fruition in the completion of a 
great historic project on Saturday, August 15, 1914, with the official opening of 
the Panama Canal.®* The first vessel which saw the joining of the waters of the 
Caribbean and the Pacific made the journey in nine hours and forty minutes. 
Some two thousand persons cheered the arrival of the steamship Ancon which 
carried a distinguished passenger list including the President of Panama and 
his Cabinet. The next day six vessels which had been waiting at the terminals 
were passed through the canal, three in each direction, and the historic event 
of the linkage of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by way of the Panama Canal 
was consummated. 

The completion of the Panama Canal and the new era in world commerce 
which this great event presaged was certainly a momentous historical event. And 
there could be little doubt that William Howard Taft had played a major role in 
the great undertaking. He had been concerned primarily and exclusively with 
getting the job done, with “making the dirt fly,” and he was willing and deter- 
mined to sacrifice almost every other consideration to the attainment of that 
supreme objective. He was, in a sense like a military commander, conscious only 
of the realization of his objective. And, somewhat in the vein of a military 
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commander whose function it is not to weigh the social and political conse- 
quences of his mission, Taft did not feel constrained apparently to evaluate the 
broad political and social repercussions which his determined action would 
produce. The job had indeed been done — enormous obstacles had been over- 
come; an engineering miracle had been achieved; but there was on Taft’s part 
no feeling of doubt or concern over the possible legacy of suspicion and resent- 
ment which American conduct would leave to future generations. This was per- 
haps Taft’s strength — which enabled him to concentrate all of his energies 
upon the completion of the task at hand — and it may well have been his weak- 
ness, too, for deep philosophical considerations were not the substance of which 
a practical mind such as his was made. 

The progress in Panama would have done your heart good . . . when I look back and con- 
sider the strenuous times through which we had to go in respect to the organization of that 
great work, when I see how helpless we would have been, had we not acquired the rights we have 


under that Bunau-Varilla Treaty which was negotiated by you over night, and in a hurry and in 
which you never builded better, it is hard to escape the belief that Providence looks after us.” 


He went on to say that the difficulties which the French had experienced 
because of their “lack of complete control,” and which the United States had 
avoided grew on him as he had studied the whole situation.** Taft was con- 
vinced that the “promptness” with which Roosevelt had “seized the opportunity” 
and carried his purpose through: against great criticism and stubborn opposition 
would “in history be one of the chief grounds for the gratitude of your country- 
men.” ® With reference to his own role, Taft noted only that under President 
Roosevelt he had taken “an interested part.” 


“W.H. Taft to T. Roosevelt, November 30, 1910, Taft Papers. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 





ISOLATIONISM AND THE EMERGENCE OF BORAH: 
AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN TRADITION 
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ILLIAM E. BORAH was born in Illinois, bred in law at the Univer- 

sity of Kansas, and politically fed by the great plains of Idaho. Al- 

though he came into the Senate in 1907, Senator Borah did not be- 
come prominent until the events connected with American entry into World 
War I. His fight against the League of Nations helped to make him a national 
figure, and he emerged from this struggle a living symbol of both the desire for 
universal peace and the defense of ideals which were considered to be essentially 
American. 

Borah’s greatest influence occurred during the decade ending with the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact of 1928, although he was to remain on the public scene until 
his death in 1940. By 1928 he had already come to be known as the “Perfect 
isolationist.” At that time Borah helped to strengthen this image with his re- 
mark that the Pact of Paris was “the only kind of treaty that the United States 
could sign.” ? For Senator Borah the Kellogg-Briand Pact represented the climax 
of a long dream —the search for peace through the technique of renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy. For the more realistic, such as Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, the Pact was not worth the price of a postage stamp 
in the direction of accomplishing a peaceful world; but for such as Borah this 
belief was necessary in the desire to disentangle America, if not entirely isolate 
her, from the politico-military realm. 

Yet it is interesting that Borah disliked the term “isolationist” applied to him, 
and on one occasion wrote that “there is no such thing as an isolationist. I 
advocated the principle of cooperation with other nations when the emergency 
arose; I have never been opposed to cooperation in a grave emergency. What I 
have opposed from the beginning is any commitment of this nation to a given 
line of procedure in a future exigency, the facts as to which could not be known 
before the event.” * What Senator Borah could never really comprehend was 
that by such a policy the United States would never be prepared for that future 
exigency, and that a nation, as an individual, largely orders its affairs with the 
needs of the future in mind.® 

The basic thesis upon which Borah based his action was that cooperation 
with other nations and complete independence of action in foreign policy were 
really not incompatible. For Senator Borah, as for so many other Americans, 


*Quoted in J. C. Vinson, William E. Borah & the Outlawry of War (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1957), p. 1. 

*W. A. Williams, The Shaping of American Diplomacy (New York: Rinehart, 1952), pp. 595-96. 
In his Senate speech of February 21, 1919, Borah remarked that what we want is “not isola- 
tion, but freedom . . . unembarrassed freedom and unentangled freedom . . . to determine 
... where duty lies and where wisdom calls.” See W. E. Borah, American Problems (New 
York: Duffield, 1924), p. 102. 

*“Borah was an out-and-out isolationist,” remarked W. A. White in connection with the cam- 
paign of 1920, and “we tried all sorts of formulas. But Borah’s eye caught our subterfuges.” 
Autobiography (New York: Macmillan, 1951), p. 585. 
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the power of righteous example was looked upon as a great source of American 
strength for influence and good in the world — that is, a peaceful world. Thus 
the importance of the Kellogg-Briand pledge, since for Borah righteous example 
would now replace political and military commitment. 

During the 1920’s Senator Borah was to become predominantly identified 
with the major plans for peace. The record showed that he had voted for Amer- 
ican entry into World War I, but at the height of his popularity Borah disavowed 
this act, and remarked that it was the one vote of his career which he would 
have liked most to change.* Even in 1917 his vote was cast on the basis of honor 
alone, and not because he desired to enter the war. Borah’s remarks during the 
debate are famous in documentary history, and at one point he added to that 
fame by stating that “I join no crusade, I seek or accept no alliances, I obligate 
this government to no other power. I make war alone for my countrymen and 
their rights, for my country and its honor.” ® 

The phrase “I seek or accept no alliances, I obligate this government to no 
other power,” is the key to Borah’s philosophy which was to become fundamental 
in American thinking. Senator Borah could actually create the illusion that the 
United States was warring against Germany while at the same time really not 
allied or committed. But if the nation could do it, why not Borah? After all, 
even with its tremendous involvement between 1914 and 1918, the United States 
continually could refer to itself not as an ally, but as an associate. But perhaps, 
as Professor Pratt has remarked on this semantic trick, “the distinction was not 
important —a mere gesture out of respect to the American tradition against 
‘entangling alliances.’ ” ® 

But for Americans such as Borah, the distinction was significant, for the term 
“ally” implied a more far-reaching commitment than did that of “associated” 
power. Cooperation at least implied a voluntary act which in no way com- 
promised the future. It implied the retention of full sovereignty and independ- 
ence, to the protection of which people such as Senator Borah dedicated their 
entire political careers. Borah looked with dread upon a system which would 
submit “some vital issue . . . to the decision of some European or Asiatic nation. 
This approaches, to my mind, moral treason.” * ' 

The personality of Senator Borah deserves a remark or two, because his 
activities as a legislator will be better understood. Borah’s statement that “I make 
war for my countrymen” was indicative of his mental process, for in reality he 
was always making war, and most of his life was actually spent in opposition 
to causes rather than in support of them. Once Borah remarked that in retro- 





* Vinson, op. cit., p. 6. 

* Quoted in Williams, op. cit., pp. 595-96. It is interesting to note Borah’s approach in making 
his decision when he finally concluded that “I do not find it possible on my part to vote 
against it.” But he did try hard, and his vote came only after agonizing appraisal. At one 
point Borah stated to the Senate: “I can not vote against a resolution which commits this 
government to no other proposition than warring against those war against us . . . further 
than that this resolution does not go. . . .” 

*J. W. Pratt, A History of the United States Foreign Policy (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955), 
p. 483. 

"R. J. Bartlett, The League to Enforce Peace (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1944), p. 76. 
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spect he took greater pride in measures he opposed than in those he advocated. 
“He exercises the power of protest and veto,” wrote Lippmann, “[and] it is a 
power exactly suited to his temperament . . . the career of Borah is built upon 
opposition.” ® 

Such was his personality. Borah had a positive goal — world peace — but he 
spent a career beating down one proposal after another to protect his concept of 
how this peace could be achieved. In truth, Borah’s idea of what America’s role 
should be in establishing a peaceful world was a negative one, one of American 
withdrawal from the international political scene instead of a more intimate 
participation demanded by its growth to a world power. 

Senator Borah early developed some obvious contradictions as a result of 
his tendency toward chauvinistic nationalism, and his peculiar definition of 
internationalism. Borah’s nationalism, for example, did not allow him to hesitate 
for a moment in demanding prompt and unmistakable action in Mexico. In 
1921 Borah introduced the resolution leading to the Washington Conference, 
yet only a few years earlier he could still recommend a great and strong navy 
on the basis that military weakness is a source of war. It should be remembered, 
however, that Senator Borah was ever sensitive to the development of new trends 
in popular feeling. 

Through his concepts of nationalism and internationalism, Borah opposed 
treaties, alliances, and commitments of any kind, and was pleased with Harding’s 
inaugural speech which promised merely that the United States was “ready 
to associate with the nations of the world, great and small, for conference and 
counsel, for the suggestion of plans and mediation, conciliation, and arbitration.” ® 
The only part of Harding’s speech which caused Borah some anxiety was the 
phrase “ready to associate.” To associate implied involvement and consequent 
commitment, and the very thought was enough to send chills down the Senator’s 
spine. After all, Borah’s support of the naval arrangements at the Washington 
Conference, and his enthusiasm for the Paris Pact, were motivated by the fact 
that these efforts would reduce the possibility of entanglement and thereby 
decrease the area of American commitment. This was the cardinal objective of 
Borah’s career, although unfortunately he was never to understand that his level 
of commitment was too low for the ultimate security of America. 

Quite naturally Borah’s obsession with this single objective served at times 
to cause difficulty with his closest associates, and on occasion helped to turn him 
into a one-man opposition party within the Republican fold. The isolated posi- 
tion which he frequently took led to such remarks as that attributed to President 
Coolidge who, after seeing Borah upon horseback, quipped that he noted with 
surprise that the Senator and the horse were both going in the same direction.’® 
A similar remark, although expressed differently, circulated in Washington to 





*W. Lippmann, Men of Destiny (New York: Macmillan, 1927), pp. 142-43. In his perceptive 
chapter on Borah, Lippmann further elaborated by writing that “he is an instinctive con- 
scientious objector, and his mind seizes swiftly upon the reasons why anything that is 
about to be done should not be done. His passion is to expose, to ventilate, to protest, to 
prevent and to destroy.” Ibid., p. 144. 

* Quoted in K. Schriftgiesser, This Was Normalcy (Boston: Little, Brown, 1947), p. 135. 

* Vinson, op. cit., p. 9. 
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the effect that Borah was always winding himself up, but never quite struck 
twelve.'? However, Senator Borah came close, indeed, to hitting the mood of 
the hour in his generation. 

Borah was intellectually prepared for the criticism which was to be leveled 
at him. In one of his famous speeches against the League (August 19, 1919), 
Borah remarked that “if we have erred out of too much love for those things 
which from childhood ... we... have been taught to revere . . . it is because 
we have placed too high an estimate upon the wisdom of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, too exalted an opinion upon the patriotism of the sainted Lincoln. . . . Blame 
us not for the things for which your fathers and our fathers were willing to 
die.” ?? 

Senator Borah’s feelings about the war have already been noted, and they 
are indicative of the stand which he was to take upon the subjects of the Peace 
and the League. Borah looked upon himself as a champion in the struggle to 
preserve the traditions of a small republic against the threatening inroads of 
international crises. He was not alone in the mistaken view that it yet might be 
possible to accept the position of world power and still remain safely removed 
from the troubles of the world. There were three important things which Borah 
felt had to be everlastingly protected — Amercan independence, American 
sovereignty, and American ideals. These represented for Borah the hallowed 
“Blessed Trinity,” to be religiously guarded, and worth a crusade. 

Thus he became a leading figure in the so-called Battalion of Death which 
took up the fight against a League of any kind, and in later life Borah could 
recall that the defeat of the League of Nations was the most important event 
in American foreign policy since the announcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 
At the same time Borah looked upon his own role in that defeat with great 
satisfaction, and evidently considered his efforts as his greatest contribution to 
the nation. 

And what a fight the “irreconcilables” put up. To Borah, one’s stand on 
the League was a simple matter of right and wrong, a choice between loyalty 
and treason. On one occasion Borah defined a supporter of the League as a man 
who “no longer wants an American republic, no longer believes in nationalism 
and no longer desires to see the American flag a little higher in the heavens than 
that of any other nation.” ** 

In an earlier letter to Frank Munsey the Senator’s emotions reached a higher 
pitch, and he finally cried out that “if I had to take my position along with 
Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr or along with the names of the men who 
sign this League in its present form, I would prefer the former because these men 
did at least have the defense that they were betraying the Republic before it was a 
demonstrated fact and before it had become the hope of the civilized world.” ™ 


= Loc. cit. 

® Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 8783. 

* W.E. Borah to Y. Allison (August 2, 1919), quoted in Vinson, op. cit., p. 22. Borah continued 
in his letter, “there is only one way . . . to make a fight on fundamental questions of right 
and wrong, of patriotism and treason, and this is to run up your flag and fight to the end.” 

“ W. E. Borah to F. Munsey (April 29, 1919), quoted in Vinson, op. cit., p. 22. 
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In the above letter, Borah referred to “this League in its present form.” Did 
this imply that he was not opposed to international organization, provided that 
it did not take the form suggested by the Wilsonian Covenant? Actually, Borah 
was opposed to any sort of League, and it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the erstwhile Senator was kept somewhat in line prior to the election of 
1920.5 After Harding had delivered his famous Des Moines speech, in which 
he intimated that the League in its present form was to be considered scrapped. 
Senator Borah gave a generous interpretation to Harding’s remarks, much to the 
chagrin of Lodge and others, by stating that Harding was speaking for the entire 
country in being “against any international league, association, combination, or 
alliance of any kind.” 2 Most Republician leaders felt that public opinion was 
such as to require lip service for a league with reservations. 

During the period that the League was under consideration in the Senate, 
Borah’s correspondence showed quite clearly that he was opposed to a League 
even with reservations. He constantly reiterated that there was no way to amend 
treason, nor was there any amendment which could counteract disloyalty. In 
writing to Albert Beveridge, Borah denounced the work of the reservationists, 
stating that “such miserable, cowardly, white-livered, contemptible crawling in 
the midst of a great fight, a fight for the very existence of free institutions, and 


our independence and for the preservation of our sovereignty is incomprehensible 
47 
to me. 


In his opposition to international organization Borah was always tremen- 


dously concerned with his duty to preserve American institutions, traditions, and 
ideals. It is not without significance that he should later publish one of his 
major addresses to the Senate upon the subject of the League under the title 
Americanism. In this speech (February 21, 1919) Senator Borah waxed excited, 
finally warning his colleagues that “the death of Col. Roosevelt was a shock .. . 
and yet his death, with that last frantic reiteration of Americanism and nothing 
but Americanism . . . was like a symbol of the progress of life. The boyish 
magnetism is all gone out of those words.” #8 

Senator Borah presumed to guess what words must have come from the 
dying lips of Roosevelt, and quickly came to the conclusion that the only thing 
this great patriot could possibly have uttered was that “any man who says he is 
an American but something else also isn’t -an American at all. We have room 
but for one flag, the American flag.” ** Borah then admonished: “Let us inscribe 
this on our banner . . . let us cling uncompromisingly to this holy creed.” *° 


“Lippmann wrote during the 1920’s that “there are good reasons for being kind to Senator Borah. 
For although he has never actually run away as Roosevelt did in 1912, there is something 
about him which suggests that he might.” Op. cit., p. 142. After the election of 1920 the 
Republican party was able to relax somewhat, for as Lippmann remarked, “He was allowed 
to go his own way .. . in the reasonable hope that if he is given enough space in which 
to roam about within the party, he will find it convenient to stay within the party.” Loc. cit 

“Quoted in Schriftgiesser, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 

"W.E. Borah to A. Beveridge (June 27, 1919), quoted in Vinson, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

“W.E. Borah, op. cit., p. 99. 

* Ibid., p. 103. 

* Ibid., p. 104. 
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“Run up the American flag and let the traitors pull it down if they dare” 
was to be Borah’s rallying cry for the next decade.*! The flag to Borah rep- 
resented everything that was virtuous in American society, and now exposed 
and threatened with contamination from Europe as a result of the traitorous 
activities of the League supporters. Borah warned the Senate against this con- 
tamination, declaring that “these distinguishing virtues of a real republic you 
can not commingle with the discordant and destructive forces of the Old World 
and still preserve them.” *? “Americanism,” continued Borah, “shall not, can not 
die. We may go back in sackcloth and ashes, but we will return to the faith of 
the fathers. America will live her own life.” ** 

The faith of the founding fathers was to be a major theme in Borah’s attack 
upon the League, that “evil thing with the holy name” as he often referred to 
it. Senator Borah reminded his fellow congressmen that prior to the administra- 
tion of Washington, America had been involved in every European war since 
colonization began, but when Washington assumed office he immediately set 
about to change that condition — to wit, “to separate the European system from 
the American system, to withdraw our people from her broils, to individualize 
the American nation, and to divorce us from the quarrels and‘ turmoils of 
European life.” ** 

Borah was frequently to express his fear of contamination from close as- 
sociation with foreign nations, and these warnings were easily received by the 
American public, or at least by that older, established segment of the public 
which had looked with growing anxiety upon the prewar immigration as a threat 
to American institutions and ideals. The resurgent nationalism of the postwar 
period helped to fan this fear of contamination, and was to become an important 
aspect of isolationist sentiment, especially west of the Mississippi. 

Senator Borah often referred to foreign countries in contemptuous terms, 
hardly becoming to someone who was ultimately to inherit the position of chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. For example, on one oc- 
casion he declared: “God pity the ideals of this republic if they shall have no 
defenders save the gathered scum of the nations organized into a conglomerate 
international police force.” *° Speaking in the Senate in February 1919, Borah 
invoked the spirit of Washington by reminding his colleagues that “his idea . . . 
was that we never could become a nation with a national mind, a national pur- 
pose, and national ideals, until we divorced ourselves from the European sys 


*W.E. Borah to D. W. David (September 22, 1919), quoted in Vinson, op. cit., p. 22. 
* Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 8783. 


* Ibid., p. 8784. Referring to Washington’s foreign policy, Borah told the Senate that even today 
it is “a vital, indispensable element in our entire plan, purpose, and mission as a nation. To 
abandon it is nothing less than a betrayal of the American people.” 

*W. E. Borah, op. cit., pp. 71-72. “Where shall we find another,’ Borah commented later, 
“whose name is entitled to be written beside the name of Washington? In exaltation of 
moral purpose, in the unselfish character of his work, in the durability of his policies .. . 
his service to mankind stands . . . in a class by itself. The work of Washington is still the 
most potent influence for the advancement of civilization and the freedom of the race.” 
Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 8784. 

* Ibid., p. 8782. Italics mine. 
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tem.” 2 Then, attacking former President Taft, Borah asked, “Does the ex-presi- 

dent mean to say... that this league . . . is not interweaving our destiny with 

py destiny? Does he assume to say that that is not a capers from... 
Washington’s Farewell Address?” ** 

“What is the result of all this?” Borah asked the following November. As 
usual he answered without hesitation that “we have entangled ourselves with all 
European concerns ... we have joined in alliance with all the European nations 

. we are sitting there dabbling in their affairs and intermeddling in their con- 
cerns. In other words . . . we have forfeited and surrendered, once and for all, 
the great policy of no entangling alliances upon which the strength of the Re- 
public has been founded for one hundred and fifty years.” ** Admonishing the 
Senate to hold to the principle of the founding fathers, Borah finally warned: 
“How shall you keep from meddling in the affairs of Europe, or keep Europe 
from meddling in the affairs of America?” Senator Borah then concluded that 
this inevitable intermeddling would be “in conflict with the right of our people 
to govern themselves free from all restraint, legal or moral, of foreign powers.” ** 

This, then, was Senator Borah’s position as to future relations between 
the United States and the rest of the world. Therefore it is not surprising that 
on the eve of his Senate chairmanship in 1924 Borah could remark that “if I 
have a conviction throughout my life with which it has been possible for me to 
be consistent at all times it has been the conviction that we should stay out of 
European and Asiatic affairs. I do not think it is possible for us to continue to be 
the leading intellectual and moral power in the world and do anything else.” *° 

The subject of the League was always to remain uppermost in Senator 
Borah’s mind, especially during the first decade after World War I. For example, 
the assertion “that we should stay out of European and Asiatic affairs” came as 
a result of his opposition to the expansion of the agenda at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1922.5 When Borah originally made the resolution in December 
1920 which finally led to the Conference, he desired only a disarmament con- 
ference and nothing more, for his objective was the reduction of commitment and 


*W.E. Borah, op. cit., p. 73. 


*Ibid., p. 76. Borah never failed to show his hostility to Taft, and this is partly the reason for 
his hostility to the organization which he led, known as The League to Enforce Peace. There 
was a personal factor involved, brought out by his remark to W. K. Hutchinson, staff cor- 
respondent for the International News Service, to the effect that “Taft never did like me 
while he was in the White House. He got so mad at me once, he took my name off the 
White House social list. After that they wouldn’t let me enter the White House. That 
was alright with me, too. I never lost anything.” S. Doc., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 26. It 
is interesting to note that Borah relished using such references as “ex-President” and “ex- 
Senator,” and one gets the feeling that there was malicious intent involved, suggesting 
political has-beens, and therefore rejected. 

*Ibid., p. 112. On one occasion Borah refered to Taft’s League to Enforce Peace as the League 
to Undermine and Destroy Republican Institutions. See Bartlett, op. cit. p 

* Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 8783. 

” Quoted in K. Schriftgiesser, op. cit., 132. 


"It is to be considered perhaps unfortunate that Borah, who helped to father the Washington 
Conference, was not invited as a member of the American delegation. But no one could 
quite trust Borah, especially upon so auspicious an occasion, and there was no guarantee 
against serious embarrassment. After all, no one could tell when he might appear at the 


conference ready to run up the American flag, and challenging the traitors to tear it down 
if they dared. 
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not its increase. The disarmament resolution was to be for Borah the first step 
towards a comprehensive peace plan leading toward the outlawry of war, a plan 
which was to culminate in the Pact of Paris. 

Senator Borah’s opposition to the growing demand for American participa- 
tion in the World Court was almost equal to his opposition to membership in 
the League of Nations. The arguments, too, were largely the same. Senator Borah 
looked upon the supporters of the World Court as traitors who were attempting 
to bring the United States into the League through the back door. In writing 
to Albert Beveridge, he stated: “I am opposed to a court which is connected 
with or tied up with the League or which is not completely . . . divorced from in- 
ternational politics and international political institutions.” ** Thus, in 1926 as 
in 1919, Senator Borah was to run up his own flag which, he believed, was the 
very same flag which the United States had adopted in 1789, and he promised 
to continue to carry on in every practicable way possible the campaign against 
entangling us in foreign affairs. ““We are in the midst of another long fight,” 
Borah ringingly declared after the Senate had beaten him temporarily by adopt- 
ing the World Court Resolution, “[a fight] for America and American principles 
and American policies.” ** “The country,” continued Borah, “will endorse our 


move to undo what has been done and to prevent our being carried farther and 
farther into European affairs. ... It is a subtle, treacherous program.” ** 
Acceptance, then, of membership in any international organization meant to 
Senator Borah “nothing less than a complete surrender of the traditions and 
principles which have made us the most powerful nation and the happiest people 


in the world today.” ** “In this conflict,” he concluded, “those who are not for 
Washington’s policies are against them .. . there is no alternative left but to take 
up this issue and fight it out to the close.” ** On another occasion he remarked: 
“If the Savior of Men would revisit the earth and declare for a League of Na- 
tions, | would be opposed to it.” *7 

In his attack upon entanglement Borah interpreted the principles of the 
founding fathers as a philosophic defense of the Monroe Doctrine. Since there 
was considerable concern about the Doctrine even among those who desired a 
League, with or without reservations, Borah was able to win emotional support 
tor his cause. The appeal to the emotions, of course, always remained the chief 
technique upon which the fiery Senator depended for a public following. His 
reputation was in large part built upon concern for the defense of everything 
that was good in, and for, America. Senator Borah continued to hammer away 
at those enemies who would tear away at the structure which was designed to 
avoid any interweaving of the American system with the European. “The Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” he declared in the Senate, “was designed to support the policy 
of Washington. He had warned against the danger of entering Europe — the 


*® W.E. Borah to A. J. Beveridge (November 28, 1924), quoted in Vinson, op. cit., p. 104. 
* W. E. Borah to S. H. Coffin (February 2, 1926), ibid., p. 111. 

*“W.E. Borah to R. R. Kincade (February 5, 1926), loc. cit. 

* W. E. Borah to F. Naylan (January 6, 1926), ibid., p. 112. 

* Washington Day speech delivered in Chicago (February 22, 1926), loc. cit 

* Quoted in Pratt, op. cit., p. 513. 
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Monroe Doctrine declared that Europe should not enter America.” ** Borah was 
thinking of more than political independence in stating that Europe must not 
enter America. Referring to the Covenant, he warned that “the mere reading 

. will convince any reasonable mind, any unprejudiced mind, that . . . the 
policy of Washington and the policy of Monroe must depart. ... The league 
nowhere distinguishes or discriminates between European and American affairs. 
..- The very object and purpose of the league is to eliminate all differences be- 
tween Europe and America... .” *® 

The Monroe Doctrine, then, was conceived according to Borah to separate 
the world. Referring to ex-senators Taft and Root, he proceeded to warn his 
colleagues that there are some people who want to destroy the work of the found- 
ing fathers by trying to make the world one, and he begged the Senate to remem- 
ber that it should not forget that the war which just ended “has drawn us to 
Europe, but only temporarily.” *° 

Then in reference to America’s role in the coming peace, the Senator asked 
the Senate: “How shall we help to bring order out of chaos? Shall we do so by 
becoming less or more American?” Borah then answered that we could not do 
it by becoming less American, for by becoming less American would mean that 
we would be casting aside all that is really dear to our country. “What we want,” 
demanded Borah, “is what Roosevelt taught and urged —a free, untrammeled 
Nation. .. .” * 

He had very little respect for the European nations, and tended to classify 
them all as evil while maintaining a complete disregard for their differences. 
“You cannot yoke a government whose fundamental maxim is that of liberty,” he 
told the Senate, “to a government whose first law is that of force and hope to 
preserve the former. ... You ask [for a treaty] to abandon the creed under 
which [the country] has grown to power and accept the creed of autocracy, the 
creed of repression and force.” ** Thus it was all very simple to Borah. America 
stood for everything that was thought of as virtuous — Europe for everything 
which was evil. “Respect nationality, respect justice, respect freedom,” roared 
Borah, “and you may have some hope of peace, but not so if you make your 
standard the standard of tyrants and despots. . . .” ** 

England and France represented major evils for Borah. The former was 
still monarchical and the latter was a questionable democracy. Both had one 
thing in common, and that was the desire ‘to use the United States to maintain 
and expand their empires. Referring to Lloyd George and Clemenceau, Sena- 
tor Borah remarked that “[these] and others like them were willing [at Ver- 
sailles} to make any reasonable sacrifice which would draw America away from 
her isolation and into the internal affairs and concerns of Europe.” ** 


* Borah, op. cit., p. 77. 

* Ibid., pp. 84-85. 

“ Ibid., p. 78. 

"Ibid., pp. 101-2. 

*“ Ibid., pp. 119, 125. 

“Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 8783. 
“Ibid., p. 8782. 
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Borah lashed out with exceptional harshness at Great Britain when he told 
the Senate that all it had to do was to look about and it would find a “Korea, 
despoiled and bleeding at every pore; India, sweltering in ignorance and burdened 
with inhuman taxes after more than a hundred years of dominant rule; Egypt, 
trapped and robbed of her birthright; Ireland, with seven hundred years of 
sacrifice for independence — this is the task, this the atmosphere, and this is the 
creed in and under which we are to keep alive our belief in the moral purposes 
and self-governing capacity of the people. ...” *° Earlier in the year Borah had 
told the Senate that under Article X of the League Covenant “our first obligation 
will be to protect the territorial integrity of the British Empire — and then comes 
the rest of the tribes of races.” *° 

Closely connected with this attack were the frequent accusations that the 
American people were being victimized by the greed of Wall Street, by the 
powerful combinations of wealth which were ready to compromise the ideals of 
America in order to safeguard foreign investments and increase imperialistic 
exploitation. There were, of course, reasonable fears to consider here, but Senator 
Borah as usual appealed only to the emotions. “Let no one be misled,” he wrote 
in 1920, “the real force behind this traitorous scheme is not peace but plun- 
der. ... There has never been so bold an attempt to literally sell a free govern- 
ment, to auction it off, since they auctioned off the emperorship from the para- 
pets of Rome.” #7 . 

Senator Borah knew very well where to strike for popular support in his 
campaign against the League. An important component of midwestern isola- 
tionism was the distrust of the industrial East with its supposed irresponsible 
internationalism exposing the country to unnecessary dangers. On one occasion 
Walter Lippmann remarked with considerable perception that the region Borah 
represented was “about as warmly attached to the Republican Party as the Irish 
Free State is to the United Kingdom.” ‘** Nor were they attached any more 
warmly to the Democratic party after the period of Wilsonism. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick of the New York Times once gave perhaps the neatest explanation 
with her remark that “all the western radicals are early Americans, searching for 
a kind of liberty forever lost.” * 

Perhaps the point at which Borah unquestionably became an “irreconcilable” 
occurred during the White House visit of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations (August 19, 1919) to discuss the treaty which was then under con- 
sideration in the Senate. The report of this conference is an interesting example 
of how semantic confusion can prevent agreement. It is true, of course, that 


* Ibid., p. 8783. 

“W. E. Borah, op. cit., p. 96. Italics are used to emphasize the contemptuous attitude which 
Borah always maintained toward other countries. In a radio address in Chicago in 1926, 
after Borah had decided that the United States would not join the Permanent Court, he 
asked his audience whether we should “exchange the policy which dedicated this country to 
peace since its foundation, for policies and practices which have dedicated the continent 
of Europe to war for a thousand years.” Quoted in Vinson, op. cit., p. 112. 

“W. E. Borah to J. B. Mulchasy (January 27, 1920), quoted in Vinson, op. cit., p. 25. 

“ Lippmann, op. cit., p. 141. 

“™M .T. Sheehan (ed.), The World at Home, Selections from the Writings of Anne O'Hare 
McCormick (New York: Knopf, 1956), p. 155. 
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Senator Borah probably went to the conference with a closed mind, since earlier 
in the year he refused to attend a White House dinner on the basis that there 
was nothing which the President could say to alter his thinking upon the sub- 
ject of the League. Unlike William Allen White, who could like the ideals of 
Wilson, if not the man, Senator Borah detested both. 

The controversy which was produced by the semantic differences revolved 
around the concepts of moral and legal obligations. As Thomas Bailey has writ- 
ten: “The President regarded a moral obligation as stronger than a legal one: 
a person might escape legal technicalities, but he could not escape his con- 
science” ®° At the meeting Senator Borah had asked the President about the 
right of unconditional withdrawal under the League Covenant. Wilson answered 
by saying that “when notice is given it is conditional on the faith of the con- 
science of the withdrawing nation.” ** The President then added to the now 
tense situation by first denying legal and moral obligations, and then adding that 
the act of withdrawal was based entirely upon conscience. However, he con- 
cluded by remarking that both the legal and moral obligation had to be faced 
eventually. 

Thus when Senator Borah brought up the most crucial article of the League 
Covenant, Article X, President Wilson remarked that Article X represented 
merely a moral obligation. When Borah asked about the legal obligation in- 
volved, Wilson answered that there was none. “It is an attitude of comradeship 
and protection among the members of the league,” continued President Wilson, 
“which in its very nature is moral and not legal.” 5? In a case of obvious aggres- 
sion, said the President, there would be no legal obligation, but we would be 
under “an absolutely compelling moral obligation.” ** Senator Borah finally 
asked what was to be for him the crucial question concerning the Covenant: 
“Are all international obligations moral ones?” President Wilson answered 
coldly: “I have already defined in what special sense I use the word legal.” ** 

If Senator Borah left the White House that August day an “irreconcilable,” 
some credit should be given to him for his concern about American commitments 
for the future. What President Wilson had conceded, practically, was that all 
international questions were to be considered moral questions, thereby creating 
“obligations absolutely compelling.” Thus, even those who favored the League 
in some form were concerned about Articles X and XI which proposed concerted 
action to preserve against external aggression the territorial existence and the 
existing political independence of all member states. Senator Borah gave ex- 
pression to this anxiety when he remarked in the Senate: “What right will 
(the Congress] have left, except the bare technical right to refuse, which as a 
moral proposition it will not dare to exercise.” ** 


* Williams, op. cit., p. 606. 

*§. Doc., 66th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 11. 

* Ibid. p. 13. 

* Ibid. p. 14. 

“Ibid. p. 21. 

* Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 8782. 
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Borah, of course, was not alone in this concern for congressional rights in 
the conduct of American foreign policy. As the reaction to Wilsonian leader- 
ship increasingly manifested itself, Senator Borah’s remarks early established him 
as a staunch defender of senatorial prerogative. A few moments before the vote 
was taken on the resolution to ratify the treaty (November 19, 1919), Senator 
Borah warned that now “we are transferring to one man the stupendous power of 
representing [on the Council] the sentiment and convictions of 110,000,000 
people in tremendous questions which may involve the peace or may involve 
the war of the world.” ** The more Borah considered the Covenant, the more 
intransigent he became, and on one occasion his excitement reached such a 
pitch that he finally could write that the League was “at war with every prin- 
ciple of the Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, and with the fundamental principle of 
justice, liberty, and freedom.” ** 

From the time of his Senate speech of November 1919 until the Republican 
Convention in the following year, Borah waged a consistent and all-out war upon 
the League. Early in 1920, when he sensed that Lodge might possibly come to 
some compromise on the matter of the reservations (especially Article X), Borah 
practically became a one-man party with his constant threat to take the “ir- 
reconcilables” out of the Republican fold. Senator Lodge had no more love for 
Wilson’s League than did Borah, but he was realistic enough to understand that 
the Republican party had to support at least the idea of some form of interna- 
tional organization. He made this very clear in a letter to Senator Albert Bever- 
idge in writing that “I am sure you will make allowances for the difficulties which 
confront us... the votes to defeat the treaty squarely are not there . . . I am not 
arguing the right or wrong of it, but telling you what the situation is.” °° 

Senator Lodge also knew that party unity was essential for the coming cam- 
paign, and thus he was forced to bow to the threats of the Battalion of Death. 
For example, at one point Lodge threatened to resign his leadership in an attempt 
to assert his control over the “irreconcilables.” This strategy did not succeed 
since Borah loudly threatened that he would give Lodge no opportunity to resign, 
but instead he himself would go before the Senate and explain why it was neces- 
sary to have a new leader. The following day Borah wrote to Lodge that “candor 
compels me therefore to advise you that if [compromise] is the program of our 
party in the Senate I can no longer respect or cooperate with the treaty organiza- 
tion in the Senate. ... I propose to appeal from the organization to the voters.” ™* 

When Senator Lodge again reported the treaty the changes were slight 
indeed. There can be no doubt that Lodge had been roughly handled by the 
intransigents, for he wrote to Albert Beveridge complaining that Borah and his 
supporters addressed him in a language which “no man of my age should be 
obliged to hear.” ®° Lodge evidently was forced to give private assurances to the 


” Loc. cit. 

* W. E. Borah to J. McGunnin (October 27, 1919), quoted in Vinson, op. cit., p. 25. 

*W.S. Holt, Treaties Defeated by the Senate (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), p. 266. 
*® Quoted in Vinson, op. cit., p. 28. 

© Quoted in Holt, op. cit., p. 266. 
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“irreconcilables,” and Professor Holt has judiciously suggested that “certainly 
his association with them was exceedingly close and . . . practically every im- 
portant decision was made in consultation with them.” * As William Allen 
White quipped during Landon’s campaign: “Borah wants everything his way, 
which is natural.” ® 

The influence of Senator Borah upon Lodge, evidently then, was not in- 
considerable, as the latter’s remarks at the Republican Convention tend to prove. 
Senator Lodge almost sounded like Borah when at one point he stated that “we 
must be now and ever for Americanism and Nationalism, and against Interna- 
tionalism. There is no safety for us, no hope that we can be of service to the 
world, if we do otherwise.” ® 

For Senator Borah the election of 1920 no longer was of such great impor- 
tance in the battle against Wilson’s League, since the League had succumbed, 
for all practical purposes, with the Senate vote of March 19, 1919. However, 
there was still the battle to be waged against the idea of international organiza- 
tion itself. Borah had fought hard to get the Republican party openly to reject 
the League. However, although Senator Hiram Johnson was also a member of 
the platform committee, he did not succeed in his endeavor.** In a last desperate 
move Borah proposed his own resolution for adoption, which stated that “the 
Republicans are unalterably opposed to any alliance or league with foreign 
powers and renew their devotion to the foreign policy announced by Washington 
and Monroe and advocated by Lincoln, McKinley, and Roosevelt, to wit, no en- 
tangling alliance with foreign powers and no interference by foreign powers in 
American affairs.” ® 

The Republican platform on the League, as it finally emerged, was ambig- 
uous to say the least. William Allen White, with great wit, wrote that the plat- 
form had “successfully met the requirement of saying nothing definite in several 
thousand well chosen words.” ® The Republican leadership then selected 
Warren G. Harding to interpret these well-chosen words.** But, as noted earlier, 
the platform was too ambiguous for Senator Borah who desired outright rejec- 
tion. Besides, no one could tell what Harding might say. As William McAdoo 
so aptly put it, Harding’s speeches “leave the impression of an army of pompous 
phrases moving over the landscape in search of an idea.” ** Anyhow, the emer- 
gence of the Committee of Thirty-One (composed of such influential persons as 


= Loc. cit. 

“W. Johnson (ed.), Selected Letters of W. A. White (New York: Holt, 1947), p. 285. 

“ Quoted in Schriftgiesser, op. cit., p. 8. The Philadelphia Ledger commented the day after Hard- 
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"W.A. White, Autobiography (New York: Macmillan, 1946), p. 585. 
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Root, Hoover, Hughes, and Stimson) still further frightened Borah when it 
pressed for a League, but without the controversial Article X. 

Senator Borah retaliated by threatening to block the legislative program of 
the Harding administration. Perhaps it was the pressure of the “irreconcilables” 
which finally brought about the remark by Harding during the Marion celebra- 
tion that “you didn’t want a surrender of the United States of America; you 
wanted America to go under American ideals. That’s why you didn’t care for 
the League which is now deceased.” * Shortly before his death President Hard- 
ing remarked that “I have no unseemly comment to offer on the League. If it is 
serving the Old World helpfully, more power to it. But it is not for us. The 
Senate has so declared, the Executive has so declared. The people have so 
declared. Nothing could be more decisively stamped with finality.” What 
Harding should have also added was the acknowledgment to the effect that 
Senator Borah, too, had so declared. 

Borah might have readily quoted his colleague, Philander Knox, in declar- 
ing that “I cannot accept the illusion that we are living in a New World or in a 
new era.” ™ Amidst the din of American politics no one evidently heard the 
plea of the Senate Chaplain who, on the day the vote was taken on the League, 
prayed to Almighty God that “we come before Thee as we face the tremendous 
responsibilities of this hour. The welfare of millions is dependent upon the ac- 
tion of the Senate.” ™ But if there was a ring of prophecy in this prayer it was 
not heard by Senator Borah who, like so many Americans, was still searching for 
a kind of liberty forever lost. The tragedy of Borah is, perhaps, the tragedy of 
America in the twentieth century. 


® Quoted in Schriftgiesser, op. cit., p. 131. 
” Ibid., p. 133. 


™ Quoted in J. C. Vinson, “Hughes, Borah, & the Far East,” World Affairs Quarterly (October 
1956), p. 285. 
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HE STUDY of business-government relationships has many voids, as 

Robert A. Dahl’s recent survey of the field suggests. One of the larger 

blank spots is the proliferation of points of contact and interdependence 
between the two spheres since 1940. Perhaps because of a traditional limitation 
of the scope of business and government studies to problems of regulating busi- 
ness, and perhaps also because of the lingering unexamined assumptions of free 
enterprise ideology, the areas of business access to the regular departmental struc- 
ture of the executive, of government promotion of business, and of the exercise 
of governmental functions by businessmen, have received little attention. As 
Samuel H. Beer has remarked, it appears that “quasi-corporatism,” the institu- 
tionalization of an organized group’s voice in governmental programs affecting 
the group’s interests, has gone farther in Britain than in the U.S.,? but it is per- 
haps more firmly established in American national government than is generally 
recognized.* In particular, the impetus to greater government-business inter- 
dependence and interaction inherent in cold war military procurement and 
economic mobilization planning has occasioned only cursory comment, with few 
exceptions.* Yet the volume and significance — both political and economic — 
of government-business contacts of a cooperative or promotional rather than 
regulatory character have clearly increased in consequence of these functions. 
A major need — but one that cannot be met in the scope of this note — is for 
description and analysis of the impact of the whole range of defense-induced 
changes in the politico-economic relationship. For example, the already rather 
tarnished image of independent enterprise operating in a market-directed econ- 
omy is clouded further by such phenomena as guaranteed loans and special tax 
amortization programs to encourage plant expansion in defense-related industries; 
guarantees of purchase of metals and minerals for stockpile when civilian markets 
are weak; the near-total reliance of the aircraft-electronics-missiles manufacturers 
upon government orders for their very existence; and the lobbying by military 
contractors that results from this reliance. Without necessarily adopting Mill’s 
‘“Business and Politics: A Critical Appraisal of Political Science,” American Political Science 

Review, LIT] (1959), 1-24. 

*“Group Representation in Britain and the United States,” in Unofficial Government: Pressure 


Groups and Lobbies, Annals, 319 (1958), 130-40, and his “The Future of British Politics: 
An American View,” Political Quarterly, XXVI (1955), 33-43. 
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Power Elite (New York: Oxford, 1956). 
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Al Toffler, “The Airpower Lobby: Salesmen in Uniform,” Nation, November 30, 1957, pp. 
401-5; and “The Airpower Lobby: Who Will Make the Missiles?” Nation, December 7, 
1957, pp. 428-31. 
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nomenclature of “military capitalism” and the “power elite,” or the conclusions 
of his provocative analysis, it is apparent that a business-government-defense 
alliance of major proportions has been in the making for some twenty years, the 
emergent characteristics of which bear closer resemblance to a form of “state 
capitalism” than to the images contained in the conventional wisdom of free 
enterprise. 

One of the least noticed factors in this developing integration of government 
and business is an agency within the Department of Commerce — the Business 
and Defense Services Administration. Significant for its institutionalization of 
the business-government-defense mixture inside the formal structure of govern- 
ment, BDSA merits the attention of political scientists and economists. This 
report is devoted to description and analysis of the characteristics of this agency 
in its initial period, as a symbol of politico-economic miscegenation. 


OrIGINs AND Functions oF BDSA 


The Business and Defense Services Administration (BDSA) was activated 
on October 1, 1953, by Department of Commerce Order No. 152. As its name 
implies, the agency’s functions include services to business and activities under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. The latter included residual production 
controls inherited from the National Production Authority (NPA) — the produc- 
tion mobilization agency of the Korean War — and continued cold war planning 
for a future mobilization base. The business services side of BDSA followed from 
the Department’s original legislative mandate to foster, promote, and develop 
commerce. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and, later, the 
Office of Domestic Cornmerce, had been predecessors to BDSA in carrying out 
these functions. 

It was a specific and basic intent of the Secretary, Sinclair Weeks, in setting 
up BDSA, that the agency be “a listening post and sounding board for bringing 
business information and business opinion on vital matters relating to government 
and industry . . . to the direct attention of the Commerce Department for ap- 
propriate action. One phase of all this is greater cooperation between the De- 
partment and industry groups and trade associations.” ® Business services were 
seen as a revival of President Hoover’s concept of the role of the Department, 
namely, that it be the protagonist for business just as the departments of Agricul- 
ture and Labor promote the interests of their respective segments of the 
economy.’ 

Charles F. Honeywell, who served as administrator of the new agency from 
October 1953 until September 1956, had much to do with the design of BDSA. 
A business executive of California and Hawaii, Honeywell had gone to work 
with Weeks right after the 1952 elections in an effort to “revitalize” the Depart- 
ment. When the new Administration took over in January 1953, he became a 


* Dept. of Commerce Press Release, October 1, 1953; quoted in House Anti-trust Subcommittee, 
Committee on the Judiciary, Hearings, WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, 84th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 1955, Part 1, p. 488. Hereafter cited as Hearings, I, and Hearings, III. 

* Remarks of Charles F. Honeywell, Administrator of BDSA, Hearings, III, 1893. 
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special assistant to the Secretary, in which post he continued to plan for the De- 
partment’s “protagonist of business” role until he was appointed head of BDSA. 

Consolidation of business services and defense production responsibilities 
into a single agency, despite the seeming separability of these two functional 
areas, has been explained by Honeywell as due to the close interest of business 
in both functions,® and the fact that the industry divisions already established for 
defense production purposes in NPA could be easily adapted to the mission of 
serving the business community.’ A similar mode of organization had in fact first 
been used for government-industry cooperation by Hoover in the 1920’s.'° 
(Throughout the early months of BDSA’s industry conferences there ran this 
theme of reviving the concept of government service to business as originated by 
Hoover.) 

Neither Weeks nor Honeywell mentioned as another reason for merger of 
these two functions the generally observed fact that much of business in a cold 
war economy is defense, and that much of defense is business. A very simple 
and by no means unique illustration of how BDSA combines the two areas is 
provided by the use of the defense stockpiling program for strategic materials as a 
way to help private business in its civilian, non-defense activities. When a copper 
strike occurred in 1954, the Copper Division of BDSA 
was flooded with inquiries as to what could be done. . . The matter was called to Secretary Weeks’ 
attention, who suggested to the Office of Defense Mobilization that one way of handling the 
situation would be to divert to the copper-consuming industries some copper under contract by 
The General Services Administration for the stockpile but which had not yet been delivered to 


it. At 4 p.m. on a Friday afternoon, the Secretary received the necessary authority for the diver- 


sion. By the following Tuesday morning . . . Carloads of copper were in the yards of copper 
n 
consumefs. ... 


Despite this high degree of integration of business services and defense 
functions in BDSA practice, analytical distinctions can be made. As described 
in the order establishing BDSA, the functions of the industry divisions are: 


1. Defense production activities: 
(1) Administer the defense materials system and take related actions in support of military 
and atomic energy programs. 
(2) Review and make recommendations to the Office of Defense Mobilization and on expan- 
sion goals, tax amortization, and domestic loan applications, and 
(3) Make recommendations on the stockpiling or the disposal of stockpiled strategic materials 
and equipment in relation to industrial requirements to avoid any adverse effects on the 
national economy; 

. Mobilization preparedness activities: 
(1) Participate in the development of the Government's mobilization base program for the 
provision of adequate industrial facilities in the event of national emergency, 
(2) Provide the mobilization authorities with basic data for use in the identification and rat- 
ing facilities to be protected against the possibilities of enemy damage, and 


(3) Provide assistance to the Office of Defense Mobilization in regard to participation with 
industry in post-attack planning; 


‘Ibid., p. 1975. 
*Ibid., p. 1985. 
* Ibid., p. 2010. 
* Ibid., p. 1985. 
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3. Business Services activities: 
(1) In furtherance of economic stability and growth, provide information and recommend to 
the Administrator and the Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs policies designed to pro- 
mote industrial expansion and business progress for their guidance in the determination of 
policy and in the presentation of business opinion and advice to the executive and legislative 
branches. 
(2) Collect, analyze, and disseminate information on the condition and levels of business 
activity in specific industries and trades pertinent to the production and marketing of in- 
dustrial commodities and resources for governmental purposes and as a service to business 
and trade groups, 
(3) Evaluate policies, plans, activities and orders of the Department of Commerce, as well 
as existing and proposed legislation affecting business, from the standpoint of the workability 
of these measures in every-day business and industrial operation and report to the Administra- 
tor and the Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs, 
(4) Assess the impact of Government operations insofar as they impinge on the interests of 
private business and report such assessments to the Administrator and to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Domestic Affairs, and 


(5) Assist domestic business in its relations with other departments and agencies of the 
Government.” 


Services to business cover a very wide range of activities, including collection 
and dissemination through trade associations and industry conferences of market- 
ing research information; aid to firms desiring knowledge of fields they might 
enter to diversify their operations; cooperating with the Department of Defense 
to minimize the impact of surplus sales upon normal channels of trade; advising 
the Import-Export Bank of business objections to loans for foreign development 
of products competitive with American producers; and—a major concern of 
the Administration in its early years — getting the government out of competi- 
tion with private enterprise. Illustrative are the services performed by the Forest 
Products Division in the first three months of its existence. The division effec- 
tively protested a proposed sharp increase in postal rates on printed matter going 
to Latin America and obtained reduction in the increase to help magazine and 
newspaper publishers; secured revision of “too rigid” specifications for lumber to 
be purchased by Formosa with Foreign Operations Administration funds; suc- 
cessfully protested against government sawmill operations in some military in- 
stallations; obtained statistics on the impact of Japanese plywood sales in the 
United States upon domestic producers, which it hoped would help in obtaining 
import quotas; and drew up specifications for grain storage bins so that the lumber 
industry might share with the aluminum and steel industries in providing grain 
bins to the Commodity Credit Corporation.” 

A special staff was assigned exclusively to compiling BDSA recommenda- 
tions on pending legislation when BDSA was established.** As Honeywell ex- 
plained to an industry conference, one of the purposes of BDSA is to make it 
possible for industries 
to acquaint the Department of Commerce with their views on matters of interest to industry 


before the Administration’s position is firmed up. He explained that, when the Secretary is 
asked to comment on pending legislation, such as revisions to the Taft-Hartley Act and tax laws, 


® Section 7.05, Department of Commerce Order No. 152. Text given in Hearings, I, 490-95. 


* Memorandum, January 6, 1954, Deputy Director, Forest Products Division, to Executive Director, 
BDSA, re Service to Business. Text quoted in Hearings, I, 233-34. 
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or on matters such as the report of the Randall Commission, the views of industry are obtained 
through the 25 divisions of BDSA, which have cognizance over some 400 basic industries. Where 
views are not unanimous, all sides are submitted to the Secretary for his consideration. Thus 
industry is assured of having its views reach Cabinet level.” 


INDUSTRY REPRESENTATION: WOC’s 


As noted above, the primary mode of organization within BDSA has been 
the industry division. Twenty-five of these — including, by way of example, 
automotive, chemical and rubber, electronics, iron and steel, textiles and clothing 
divisions — were organized to cover some 400 related sub-industries. Both de- 
fense and business service functions are handled within each division. By em- 
ploying an industrial rather than functional organization, it was hoped that each 
division could become a focal point for contacts between the industries covered 
and the government. That an aluminum division would in the course of time 
come to adopt the problems and views of the aluminum producers as its own is 
strongly to be presumed in the light of the promotional orientation of the agency 
and the tendency for this translation of private views into public policy to occur 
even in regulating agencies. To assure “togetherness” between the agency and 
its industrial clientele even more strongly, however, BDSA adopted an explicit 
policy of heading each division with a Without Compensation’** (WOC) em- 
ployee drawn from (and continuing in the employ and pay of) the industry over 
which he would have jurisdiction. Thus Honeywell told industry groups that 
WOC’s “do much to see that industry’s point of view is properly understood 
and advanced,” *? that WOC’s “bring the industry viewpoint to Government at 
the top-policy levels to the advantage of both business and Government,” ** and 
that they “bring to Government views fresh from industry and do much to keep 
Government personnel from becoming too dogmatic.” 

Use of WOC’s was also related by Honeywell to the defense functions of 
BDSA. He noted their “very special knowledge and technical ability” *® as a 
reason for using them to fulfill the agency’s Defense Production Act responsibil- 
ities, and that industries supplying WOC’s were thereby “assured of having an 
adequate voice in drafting control measures that may have to be invoked in 
case of emergency.” *° An additional reason cited frequently for employment of 
WOC’s was that six-month rotation of industry executives in BDSA helped to 
build an executive reserve that could be called upon in case of expansion to 
meet an emergency.** 


“Ibid., p. 1975. Italics mine. This use of the agency adds an interesting footnote to David Tru- 
man’s concept of “access.” See his The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf, 1951), 
esp. pp. 264-70. 

“For the history of dollar-a-year and WOC appointments in defense production agencies, see 
James A. McAleer, Dollar-a-Year and Without Compensation Personnel Policies at the 
War Production Board and Predecessor Agencies (Washington: Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, Special Study No. 27, 1947), and Michael D. Reagan, “Serving Two Masters: 
Problems in the Employment of Dollar-a-Year and Without Compensation Personnel” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Princeton University, 1959). 

" Hearings, III, 1976. 

* Ibid., p. 1942. 

" Ibid., p. 1779. 

* Ibid., p. 2079. 

* Ibid., pp. 2062, 2079. 
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The advantage to industry obtained through the direct implantation of busi- 
ness executives into official positions lies in the opportunity to influence public 
policy. The advantages to the government, in addition to the building of an 
executive reserve, have been listed by Honeywell as: (1) providing “current 
technical know-how and experience” needed in mobilization preparedness activi- 
ties; (2) concentration of this experience in the particular industry division where 
it can be most effectively utilized; (3) the knowledge possessed by BDSA WOC’s 
is called upon extensively by other government agencies with mobilization respon- 
sibilities; and (4) at the conclusion of his tour of duty the WOC “takes back with 
him and conveys to industry a practical awareness of the vital importance and 
actual operation of the mobilization program.” ** 

Without compensation personnel were authorized by Section 710 (b) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, and extensive use was made of the authoriza- 
tion in the staffing of NPA’s industry divisions.** WOC’s have been used in 
both NPA and BDSA for operating as well as for advisory positions, the former 
distinction between dollar-a-year men (operating) and WOC’s (advisory) having 
disappeared with the termination of the World War II authorization for dollar- 
a-year appointments.** Thus the ability to utilize WOC’s to obtain a “fresh 
industry viewpoint” in BDSA’s service-to-business activities was dependent upon 
a statute enacted for defense production purposes only. Whether the non-defense 
activities of WOC division directors were only incidental to their mobilization 
tasks, or were the primary reason for using industry men in these positions was 
a point of dispute between Emanuel Celler, chairman of the House Antitrust 
Subcommittee, and Charles F. Honeywell of BDSA.*° Job descriptions for divi- 
sion directors typically mentioned priorities and directives activities, mobiliza- 
tion readiness (including recommendations for rapid tax amortization and loan 
guarantees), planning for post-attack problems (dispersion of facilities, protective 
construction, arrangements for alternate sources of supply, etc.), stockpile goals 
and rate of stockpiling, and business services (including representing industries 
in their relations with other government agencies).2* Since the WOC’s served 
as directors of divisions dealing with their respective industries, they were in 
delicate situations when making recommendations on tax amortization applica- 
tions of their associates and their competitors, and when recommending stock- 
pile action on expansion goals. Recognition of the conflict-of-interest potential 
inherent in these arrangements came in 1955 when WOC’s were henceforth 
ordered not to participate in amortization recommendations, but to leave these 
to the highest ranking career official in each division — usually the deputy divi- 
sion director, where the director was a WOC.** 





* Hearings, I, 27. 

See House Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, Committee on the Judiciary, The 
Mobilization Program, House Report No. 1217, 82d Cong., Ist Sess., October 19, 1951, p. 80. 

* 61 Stat. 449 (1947). 

* See House Antitrust Subcommittee, Committee on the Judiciary, Interim Report on WOC’s and 
Government Advisory Groups, 84th Cong., 2d Sess., April 24, 1956, pp. 34-39. Cited here- 
after as Interim Report. 


* Sample job descriptions are contained in Hearings, I, 687-747. 
* Ibid., p. 518. 
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Typical of the background of WOC division directors are the following:** 


BDSA division 


Company affiliation and position 





Chemical and Rubber 

Aluminum and Deenesiem 

Iron and Steel 

Copper 

Water and Sewerage Industries 
and Utilities 


Forest Products 
Communications Equipment 


Power Equipment 
General Industrial Equipment 


Asst. to President, General Chemical 
Division, Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 


Asst. General Sales Manager, Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Sales Co. 


Manager, Sales, sheet and strip division, 
Inland Steel Co. 


Manager, sales service, Chase Brass & 


Copper Co. 
District Manager, Neptune Meter Co. 


Vice-President, Weyerhauser Sales Co. 
Asst. General Manager, Northwestern 


Bell Telephone Co. 
Vice-President, retired, Erie City Iron Works 
Manager, government sales, Air Prod. Inc. 





Food Industries 
Electrical Equipment 


President, Holland-American Wafer Co. 
Manager, marketing, gas turbine department, 


General Electric Co. 


Utilization of WOC personnel as division directors has since ceased. The 
change in policy was announced by Secretary Weeks on June 18, 1957. Begin- 
ning July 1, 1957, salaried employees (most with extensive experience in both 
business and government) began replacing WOC’s.”* 

The Secretary’s decision was the consequence of a threat from the House 
Appropriations Committee to cut off all funds for the BDSA industry divisions 
from the fiscal 1958 budget. This action was in turn an apparent reflection of the 
critical hearings on WOC’s and government advisory groups held by the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee in 1955.°° While this action removed WOC’s from top 
positions concerned with administering controls for their respective industries, 
it did not constitute total termination of their use. As of December 31, 1958, 
there were eighty WOC’s in BDSA; fourteen were “in full time advisory of 
Branch Chief positions” and sixty-two were consultants employed when needed.** 
All WOC activities are now confined to “advice and consultation on various 


aspects of current defense and mobilization problems and do not include any 
business service functions.” ** 


INDUSTRY REPRESENTATION: ADVISORY GROUPS 


Industry advisory committees are endemic to American government today. 
The extent to which they are used is suggested by the fact that a simple listing 
of membership and basic facts on existing advisory committees in the excutive 
departments fills seven volumes.** Authority for advisory groups in BDSA rests 


*From list of WOC officials in NPA-BDSA, Hearings, I, 90-126. 
* New York Times, June 18, 1957, p. 54; June 28, 1957, p. 26. 
” Ibid., January 9, 1958, p. 22. 
"Letter, January 8, 1959, P. G. Asher, Director of Administration, BDSA, to the author. 
* Letter, July 2, 1959, P. G. Asher to the author. 
House Government Operations Committee, Replies from Executive Departments and Federal 


Agencies to Inquiry Regarding Use of Advisory Committees, Committee Prints, Parts I- 
VII, 84th Cong., 2d Sess., 1956. Cited hereafter as Advisory Groups 
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upon the statutory obligation of the Department of Commerce to foster com- 
merce and specifically upon Sections 701 (b) (ii) and 709 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. Section 709 requires industry consultation by an agency before 
issuing regulations under the act: 

Any rule, regulation, or order, or amendment thereto, issued under authority of this Act 
shall be accompanied by a statement that in the formulation thereof there has been consultation 
with industry representatives, including trade association representatives, and that consideration 
has been given to their recommendations, or that special circumstances have rendered such 
consultation impracticable or contrary to the interest of the national defense. 

Section 701 (b) (ii), which is found among the provisions designed specifically 
to protect small business in the defense procurement program, established basic 
criteria for the composition of advisory groups: 

Such business advisory committees shall be appointed as shall be appropiate for purposes of 
consultation in the formulation of rules, regulations, or orders, or amendments thereto issued 
under authority of this Act, and in their formation there shall be fair representation for independ- 
ent small, for medium, and for large business enterprises, for different geographical areas, for 
trade association members and non-members, and for different segments of the industry. 

As part of its inheritance from NPA, BDSA took over 500 industry advisory 
committees ([AC’s).** Most of these were retained on an inactive, standby basis, 
but by December 1955, thirty-three active [AC’s had held meetings under BDSA. 
Among the active committees were those of the aluminum, automobile passenger 
car, capacitors, chemical and rubber, hard fiber cordage, iron and steel scrap, 
quartz crystals and wire communications industries.** Members of an IAC are 
appointed by the Administrator of BDSA, for a fixed term, although they do not 
by that fact become government employees. [AC’s are used to consider problems 
“affecting an entire industry, or a segment thereof, or involving questions upon 
which views or recommendations of the industry are desirable.” ** Minutes of 
committee meetings in 1953-55 indicate a very wide coverage of topics, includ- 
ing suggestions for WOC appointments to divisions directorships, advice on re- 
finements of the Defense Materials System, industry views on the Randall Com- 
mission’s report on foreign economic policy, Taft-Hartley changes and foreign 
competition, suggestions for termination of government activities seen as competi- 
tive with private industry, and requests for government aid in improving com- 
merical statistics in various fields.** 

Similar to the LAC’s in size and representativeness of membership are in- 
dustry conferences, a second type of advisory group utilized in BDSA. Such 
conferences differ from LAC’s in that they are ad hoc rather than continuing; 
instead of formal membership appointments there are only invitations to attend; 
and trade association executives who are not also active executives of enterprises 
are included among the participants.** These conferences appear to differ also 
“ Hearings, III, 1816-17. 

* Advisory Groups, Part II, p. 775. 


* BDSA Operating Instruction No. 8, quoted in Hearings, III, 1850. 

**For examples, see Minutes of Industry Advisory Committees reprinted in Hearings, III, 2021- 
2117. 

* BDSA Operating Instruction No. 7, quoted in Hearings, III, 1845-47. Trade association execu- 
tives not otherwise active in an industry were excluded from IAC meetings by Operating 
Instruction No. 8, but since February 1955 they have apparently participated in all types of 
advisory meetings. See Interim Report, pp. 88-89. 
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in intent and usage as regards the scope of discussion. Whereas [AC’s discuss 
business service functions in addition to industry-government problems of eco- 
nomic mobilization and defense controls, and have their immediate origin in 
NPA committees established for advice on defense problems only, industry con- 
ferences in practice seem to be concerned with service functions only,*’ and 
were described in a press release of December 18, 1953, as for the purpose 
of discussing “legislation affecting business, taxation, labor relations, distribution 
problems, foreign trade relations, and any other subjects not legally prohibited.” *° 

Although industry conferences of such broad scope appear to provide a very 
close link between government and the representation of the views of private 
industry, that link would apparently have been an even stronger one — and 
more heavily weighted toward industry initiative and control in their operation 
— it early proposals of the Department of Commerce in the new Administration 
had been approved. These proposals, whose disapproval by the Justice Depart- 
ment is said to have been a factor in the resignation of Craig R. Shaeffer as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce,* called for industry councils (twenty of them) 
modeled on the National Petroleum Council: i.e., nongovernmental chairmen; 
agenda set by the industry, not the government; and a privately financed staff.** 
The first such council submitted to Justice for comment was one for iron and 
steel. Assistant Attorney General Stanley N. Barnes termed it “not in accord- 
ance” with his department’s criteria for advisory groups.** The agency’s rules 
for [AC’s specify only that the presiding officer be a “full time government of- 
ficial.” This is also among the recommended criteria of the Attorney General 
for advisory groups. BDSA, continuing a practice begun under NPA, considered 
that a WOC would qualify and consistently used WOC’s as government chair- 
men while they were division directors.‘ In this interpretation, BDSA was at 
variance with the explicit views of two assistant attorneys general, who insisted 
that only salaried officials could be considered as fulfilling the intent of the re- 
quirement of “full time government officials.” ** Assistant Attorney General H. 
Graham Morison’s reasoning for opposing use of WOC’s to chair advisory meet- 
ings was as follows: 
I think there is a major responsibility not to put these people, whose status is in this indefinite 
category, into any position which would subject them to criticism or complaint . . . I think it is 
of vast importance that we develop our corps of full-time Government employees and their ca- 


pacities and abilities to run these committees themselves, because at least you can say that a 
Government employee has the impartiality that is essential.“ 


When counsel for the House Antitrust Subcommittee put it to Honeywell 
that to have a WOC chairing an IAC meeting was to have industry representa- 


* See Minutes of Industry Conferences, Hearings, III, 1878-2016. 
“ Quoted in Interim Report, p. 70. 

“New York Times, September 19, 1953, p. 6. 

* Hearings, III, 592, quoting a report in the Journal of Commerce, December 16, 1953. 


“Letter, June 12, 1953, Barnes to Stephen F. Dunn, General Counsel Department of Commerce; 
quoted in Hearings, I, 596. 


“ Hearings, III, 1799. 
“ Hearings, I, 550. 
“ Quoted in Hearings, I, 550. 
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tive advising an industry representative, the Administrator’s reply was that “It 
is industry’s point of view advising the Government, not the chairman of that 
particular committee.” *7 


CHARACTERIZING BDSA: CorporaTiSM, AMERICAN STYLE? 


A Business Week piece** asserted in 1954 that BDSA “has a delicate role. 
It’s supposed to be a ‘friend in court’ in Washington for industry. But it’s not 
supposed to act like a business lobby inside the government.” Put this way, 
BDSA’s role is —- as Weeks and Honeywell expressly noted — similar to that of 
other clientele agencies, such as the departments of Labor and Agriculture, or 
the Corps of Engineers. In any of these instances it would be difficult to say just 
what distinguishes a “friend in court” from a “lobby inside the government.” 
Perhaps the difference would be between representing the needs of the clientele 
group to the extent that these are seen by government officials as contributing 
to the public interest, and as modified by those officials’ independent judgment, 
on the one hand, and on the other hand simply reflecting, without independent 
judgment from a governmental standpoint, the demands of industry, or farmers, 
or general contractors. If policy decisions are surrendered (“delegated to” would 
be the more “objective” way of expressing it) to private groups, then public 
government becomes private government or a form of corporatism. If such dele- 
gation does not occur, if the clientele role is advisory only, then no matter how 
much advice is given, the corporatist label would not apply. This is not to say 


that the distinction is as easy to maintain in practice as it is to make analytically. 
As Assistant Attorney General Stanley N. Barnes remarked to the Celler com- 
mittee, “The Department of Commerce wants and needs the advice of business- 
men and it is sometimes difficult to get that advice and at the same time main- 
tain the independent action and thought that is requisite to any executive agency 
of our Government.” *° 


An example of the fine line between private advice and private assumption 
of public functions lies in BDSA’s use of advisory groups to supply personnel for 
the agency and to contribute (a deliberately ambiguous word) to agency policy 
on the criteria for staffing various divisions. An aluminum task group meeting 
recommended unanimously that the director of the aluminum division be rotated 
among the three integrated producers — Alcoa, Kaiser and Reynolds — and that 
the deputy directorship rotate among representatives of nonintegrated com- 
panies.®° This recommendation was followed to the letter by the agency, as were 
recommendations of particular individuals. The agency’s role in selecting WOC 
personnel was apparently limited to accepting or rejecting nominations made by 
advisory groups and trade associations. Granting that some nominations from 
industry ‘were rejected and new names called for, it is difficult to disagree with 


“ Hearings, III, 1815. 

* Business Week, March 13, 1954, p. 198. 

“ Hearings, I, 577. 

® See Minutes of Aluminum Task Group Meeting, October 21, 1954, in Hearings, III, 2136-37. 
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the Celler committee’s conclusion that “for all practical purposes” this manner of 
selection involves the exercise by private groups of a “major share of the respon- 
sibility for employing WOC’s.” ** 

The question of public and private roles in BDSA, their fusion or possible 
confusion, is not simply, or perhaps even primarily, a question of WOC em- 
ployees; rather it is a matter of the concept of the agency itself, WOC and 
advisory group roles being manifestations or reflections thereof. The use of 
WOC’s does not ipso facto prove that an industry-over-all orientation charac- 
terizes the agency. In fact, the assumption upon which WOC programs have 
rested in the past is that regardless of the source of a man’s salary, he can act 
with a public orientation. Thus in World War II, each WOC and dollar-a-year 
employee of the War Production Board signed a special certification that “I 
hereby expressly agree that in accepting this appointment as a government of- 
ficial and while serving in this capacity I will not represent my employer or 
my industry and that all my actions will be taken in the public interest.” °* This 
oath expressed a basic distinction under WPB between WOC consultants, who 
were expected to give disinterested technical advice, and members of industry 
advisory committees, who did not take such an oath, were not government em- 
ployees and were expected to represent the viewpoint of private industry. The 
orientation of the agency must be discerned from the stated intent of the agency 
head, the purposes for which WOC’s and advisory groups are used, and the ex- 
tent to which the independent judgment of government officials is exercised upon 
industry recommendations. 

It is clear that BDSA was conceived by Weeks and Honeywell as a reposi- 
tory of the business viewpoint within the government. Not only was BDSA to be 
a “listening post” so that the Department of Commerce would know the needs 
and attitudes of industry; it was also to be an active representative of industry 
by pressing industry views upon other agencies of the government. From this 
notion of agency “mission” have been derived such activities as working with 
Defense to eliminate government sawmill operations, aiding the bicycle industry 
in seeking higher tariffs, and urging Taft-Hartley revisions desired by industry 
advisory groups. In such matters the agency seems frequently to have acted on 
the assumption of identity between industry demands and the public interest. 
For example, a cotton textile industry conference was informed that “In con- 
formance with industry views, the Department of Commerce opposed a reduc- 
tion of tariffs, contrary to the position taken in the Randall Commission report 
on foreign economic policy.” 5* At the same time, however, business groups were 
reminded occasionally that even if BDSA adopted the industry view on foreign 
economic policy, this did not mean BDSA could exclusively control Administra- 
tion decisions.5* 


“Interim Report, p. 31. 

“McAleer, op. cit.. Appendix D, Exhibit 3. Italics mine. 

* Hearings, III, 1909. 

“Remarks of Assistant Secretary of Commerce Samuel W. Anderson, in ibid., 1914. 
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Also indicative of BDSA’s role are statements such as these: “We hope you 
will think of the Forest Products Division as your home in government’”;*® and 
“this is the headquarters for aluminum within Government.” ** 

The concept implicit in these statements is of an agency which sees itself 
as a pressure point for an industrial clientele; an agency at least as much a part 
of private industry as of “the Government,” and which will act as counsel and 
advocate for its clientele. To make this explicit, however, would be to go farther 
than Administrator Honeywell was prepared to travel. Thus at a Bicycle Indus- 
try Conference he qualified the protagonist-for-industry approach by saying that 
“the Department must, of course, always act in the public interest but, within 
this limitation, it stands ready to serve industry to the best of its ability.” °’ The 
apparent inconsistency in simultaneously asserting that the agency is to be the 
voice of business in government and that it is to be operated in the public interest 
can be explained as due either to a belief in the identity of business interests and 
the public interest or to a lack of analytical clarity on the part of Weeks, Honey- 
well, and other Commerce officials regarding the relationships involved. The 
latter explanation is suggested by the following exchange between Maletz of the 
Celler committee and Honeywell on the subject of recommendations to Defense 
regarding surplus sales: 

Mr. Matetz: . . . the head of an Industry Division in your agency will be able to make a 


recommendation respecting disposal of surplus property affecting not only his own industry, but 
his own company; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Honerwett: To the extent that it is acceptable to the division. He is not alone in his divi- 
sion. He has other men to consult and work with, and they have acquired information from 
the industry as to what this impact will be, or what they would like to recommend as a means of 
the Government disposing of this surplus to the best interests of the American public, both in 
recovery of dollars and in the minimal effect upon the existing continuing production and dis- 
tribution lines. . . . Industry, whether they are represented by a WOC, whether they are rep- 
resented by a trade association executive, whether they are the head of a company or from what- 
ever source, have a perfect right to express a point of view. 

Mr. Matetz: But in this case they are Government officials; aren’t they? 

Mr. Honerwett: The WOC is a Government official. 


Mr. Maerz: Isn’t it natural that the Department of Defense will give greater weight to his 
recommendation than to the industry point of view? 


Mr. HoneYwWeELt: No, because — 
Mr. Materz: Precisely because he is a Government official. 


Mr. Honerwett: Substantially he is presumed to be giving the industry's point of view in that 
recommendation; it’s not his personal recommendation. 


Mr. Matetz: He is not acting as a Government employee who is supposed to be representing 
all sides. 

Mr. HoneYwett: He is representing all sides, just as much as the deputy, who is a career man. 
This is a broad approach to a broad problem without specific reference to any company or to his 
relationship to any company. 

Mr. Matetz: Are you saying that the WOC will not recommend to the Department of Defense, 
the industry point of view? 

Mr. Honeywett: I am saying he will recommend. 


* Hearings, I, 86. 
* Ibid., p. 87. 
* Hearings, III, 1893. 
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He will. 


Mr. HoneYwett: All these sales are published way in advance. The public is — pardon me, I 
can’t use the word “public” — the industry involved . . . have been contacted by a division of 
BDSA ... to get their point of view . . . Now, I can’t say that that is the public, but it is the 


affected industry. The trade association, if you please, will be asked for a point of view, to give 
it as broad coverage as possible.™ 


Mr. MALETz: 


This quotation contains two distinct views of the nature of the operation: 
(1) BDSA recommendations represent all sides to the benefit of the American 
public; (2) BDSA recommendations represent the viewpoint of the affected in- 
dustry. To the extent that the public benefits from a healthy industry, the two are 
complementary; that the two approaches may also be to some extent antithetical 
seems not to have been given much consideration. 

In his Public and Republic, Alfred de Grazia distinguished two types of 
interest representation in administration: administrative pluralism and cor- 
poratism.°® The latter he calls “integrated pluralism,” remarking that the role 
of the constituency (clientele group) is greater under it than under adminstra- 
tive pluralism. The dividing line, he suggests, is a hazy one, but the criterion 
for making the distinction is whether the bulk of “jurisdiction, initiative, legisla- 
tion, administration, and enforcement” lies in the hands of the government 
officer (administrative pluralism) or whether it lies with the clientele group 
(corporatism). To the extent that BDSA asks industry groups to bring their 
problems to BDSA, it is handing the initiative over to the private side. To the 
extend that advisory group recommendations may be accepted without the ex- 
ercise of independent judgment (it is impossible to say from the evidence avail- 
able how frequently this occurs), public policy making by private groups is in- 
volved. But the most ambiguous part of BDSA in the 1953-57 period was the 
use of WOC’s in operating positions as division directors or assistants to directors. 
Administrative pluralism assumes that the government official in whose hands 
decision making power rests represents the government. Yet in the case of BDSA, 
as noted earlier, WOC officials were explicitly brought in to represent the “fresh 
viewpoint of industry,” and not just a general business view, but the view spe- 
cifically of the industry over which the WOC official would have jurisdiction. 
Apparently they are also expected to modify industry views to achieve minimal 
public acceptance, as when Honeywell suggests that BDSA would not make 
as “bold” a recommendation on surplus disposal as producers would like. Yet 
the balance remains heavily weighted on the private interest side, on the rep- 
resentation of business views through the medium of a governmental official. In 
this respect, the use of WOC division directors appears to go a step beyond the 
traditional meaning of a clientele agency, and to fall within De Grazia’s definition 
of corporatism. 

Corporatism itself may be a matter of degree. While the use of WOC’s as 
directors of activities in their own industrial fields may in itself be corporatist, 
there is still a considerable difference between use of such positions to assure 





* Ibid., 1792-94. Italics mine. 


” Alfred de Grazia, Public and Republic; Political Representation in America (New York: Knopf, 


1951), pp. 225-40, esp. 234-36. 
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an advisory voice for each industry, with overhead review of decisions reached 
by the industry men, and the vesting of the final decision-making authority in 
the WOC. In BDSA the actual operation seems to have fallen about half way 
along a hypothetical continuum between these two points. On the one hand, 
many of the decisions made by WOC’s about which the Celler committee was 
most incensed appear not to have been final, but rather to have constituted one 
factor among a multitude considered at higher levels. Thus Assistant Atttorney 
General Barnes, in discussing whether WOC’s were in “policy making positions” 
as forbidden by the 1955 amendments to the Defense Production Act,® had the 
following exchange with Chairman Celler: 

Tue CHamMan: Take the case of the Director of the Aluminum and Magnesium Division in the 
BDSA who recommends whether there shall be a third round expansion in the supply of alumi- 


num — the expansion being effectuated with Government aid. Would you say that is a policy- 
making job? 
Mr. Barnes: Well, that is a subject that I have some knowledge of, Mr. Chairman, because | 
have represented the Attorney General on some of the meetings of the Defense Mobilization 
Board where the question of the increase in aluminum under the third round is up for dis 
cussion. And by reason of the great discussion and considerable time that was spent in presenting 
both sides of that question in that body, I would certainly say that the ultimate decision was not 
with the gentlemen you mentioned, but a higher level. 

Whether or not his recommendation constitutes a policy determination, I think to a great 


extent would depend upon how much supervision existed or just what the determination ulti- 
mately rested upon.” “ 


On this latter point, although recommendations regarding expansion goals 
evidently did receive active review, it is interesting that the job description for 
director of the Aluminum and Magnesium division states that “the recommenda- 
tions and decisions of the incumbent have very far-reaching effects on an impor- 
tant segment of the American economy, particularly in view of the accelerated 
growth of the aluminum industry in recent years wherein regulations, orders, 
policies, and programs of the Agency require special study and scrutiny with 
special reference to aluminum.” ® Regarding the degree of supervision exercised, 
this and other job descriptions state: 

The Director of the . . . Division serves under the broad general direction of the Administra- 
tor and/or the Deputy Administrator. Coordinative guidance and staff leadership is available 
from the Assistant Administrator for the industry group. The Director is expected to exercise 
initiative and judgment in determining what projects should be undertaken, how they should be 
organized, and the propriety of the work. Specific instructions with respect to the administration 
of the Division are seldom available. The guides are characteristically in the nature of legisla- 
tion, budgetary limitations, and expressed or implied policies of the agency. 

The three assistant administrators were themselves WOC’s until after pas- 
sage of the 1955 Amendments, when the agency replaced them with salaried 
officials, having decided that although division directorships were not policy- 
making within the sense of the prohibition, the assistant administrator positions 
were. Therefore, until this change was made, the WOC division director would 
receive “guidance and staff leadership” from an assistant administrator who was 


69 Stat. 580, Section 710 (b) (3). 
™ Hearings, I, p. 549. 

* Ibid., p. 707. 

* Hearings, III, 1809. 
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also a WOC. With such arrangements, there might be a three-tiered chain of 
recommendations, all the work of industry men —an advisory group, a WOC 
division director, and a WOC assistant administrator — before the first govern- 
ment man, the administrator, enters the picture. Decisions made below the 
administrator’s level, therefore, would be taken without the “independent judg- 
ment” of a government-oriented official. And until H. B. McCoy succeeded 
Honeywell as administrator in October, 1956, the administrator, while a salaried 
official, was a businessman and Chamber of Commerce official by career. The 
prospects for corporatist policy-making were mitigated, however, by the fact 
that many major decisions on which WOC’s acted did not reach final settlement 
at their level, but either higher up in the Department of Commerce or, fre- 
guently, at an interagency or interdepartmental or even congressional level. Ex- 
pansion goals and tax amortization certificates reached the point of final deci- 
sion in ODM; surplus disposal was the final responsibility of the Department of 
Defense; foreign economic policy and labor legislation are obviously far beyond 
the exclusive control of BDSA WOC’s or industry advisory groups. 

The attitude of the using agency’s head is pertinent to the question of 
whether extensive use of WOC’s and advisory groups constitutes a back-door 
shift in constitutional usage toward corporatist representation or whether the 
rationale is within the bounds of administrative pluralism, to return to De 
Grazia’s phrasing. Administrative precautions were taken in the W.P.B. during 
World War II to minimize the conflicts of public and private interest involved 
in WOC employment, the most significant of these (by contrast with the theory 
and practice of both NPA and BDSA) being the “branch and section chief 
policy” which forbade a nonsalaried employee from heading an industrial branch 
or section dealing with the industry from which he had been recruited.** While 
exceptions were made, this policy remained the goal of the agency. Thus BDSA’s 
conscious use of WOC’s as industry representatives, and its concept of the agency 
itself as a spokesman for the industrial interest, are the factors that have given 
a corporatist character to BDSA; it is not a necessary or inherent feature of or- 
ganizations using WOC’s and advisory groups. Had the agency used its WOC’s 
for technical advice only, and if the advisory groups were run with a somewhat 
tighter government rein, BDSA would more clearly be a case of traditional 
administrative pluralism, less an instance of government by business. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The problem of case analyses of institutions such as this one, as with deci- 
sion-making case studies, is what relevance has it to larger issues, to generalized 
understanding of the American political system? There appear to be four parts to 
the answer in this instance. 


The first is that of the impact of defense programs upon the politico-economic 
relationship. Although not as much publicized as the linkage of large defense 
producers to government through the employment of retired military leaders by 


“War Production Board Administrative Order No. 2-4, Text given in McAleer, op. cit., Appendix 
D, Exhibit 1. 
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defense contractors or as the increased role of “political outsiders” from business 
in political executive positions as noted by Mills, the institutionalization of a 
business-government-defense mixture in BDSA is of the same genre. Economic 
mobilization agencies of World War I and II and Korea all made extensive use 
of recruits from business, and specifically of men whose financial ties ran to pri- 
vate firms even while they were publicly employed. But BDSA carried this 
probably inevitable and necessary linkage a long step farther by combining de- 
fense mobilization and business service functions in the same agency with the 
same personnel. The purposes of the Department of Commerce do of course 
embrace the fostering of commerce, and some form of interest representation is 
quite comprehensible within that framework. But the purposes of the economic 
mobilization functions under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended 
in 1955, are to ensure the availability of materials for current military and atomic 
energy production programs and to lay the bases for an emergency control pro- 
gram should that become necessary once again. The opportunities for favoritism 
and government promotion of concentrated economic power through defense 
mobilization activities are already quite sufficient, it would seem,” without gen- 
eralizing and extending large firms’ special access to government by placing de- 
fense and business service activies in the same agency. BDSA provides con- 
siderable support for Mills’ thesis of business-military-governmental integration, 
although at something less than an “elite” level, and scholarly distaste for his 
flamboyant expression of his thesis will not explain away the problem. 

A second, related significance of BDSA lies in its partial substitution of “state 
capitalism” for traditional free enterprise — all in the name of free enterprise. 
In this respect, the statistical and informational aid given to industry, the mani- 
pulation of defense stockpiles and surplus sales so as to support industrial mar- 
kets, and — most of all — the lobbying for business demands by a public agency, 
are but so many ways in which business increases its dependence upon govern- 
ment. The irony of this decreased autonomy of the two spheres lies in the 
avowed intent of those who have caused it: to free business from the controls 
of previous administrations. Assistant Secretary of Commerce Teetor expressed 
the philosophy of the Administration and the Department as follows: 

One of freeing private enterprise from unnecessary controls . . . and allowing industry to exercise 
its proven initiative and resourcefulness in solving problems independently. However, there are 
certain types of current problems on which the Government can be of assistance. In foreign trade, 


for example, many domestic industries are suffering harm from foreign competition which the 
Department hopes to alleviate to the extent possible.” 


Having asserted a desire to free business to solve its problems “independ- 
ently,” he went on to describe BDSA as a place “where industry can bring its 
problems.” One is reminded of the dictum that if socialism comes to the United 
States it will come bearing the label “Free Enterprise.” The separability of 
government from business becomes daily less viable a proposition, and in no way 
is autonomy of the two spheres according to the classical image more under- 


* See Adams and Gray, op. cit., chaps. 5-7. 
Hearings, III, 1914. 
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mined than by the actions of its proponents in providing a more institutionalized 
mixture of the two than had existed before. 

It seems not unreasonable to expect that, just as institutions designed to 
regulate have become instruments of government support, relationships that 
increase business dependence upon government in the name of aiding free enter- 
prise may, in the long run, lead to increased public control over business. 

When is a public agency a private agency? This conceptual riddle, which 
constitutes the third area of significance, is inherent in consideration of clien- 
telism. At another level it is the disputed question of what is there, if anything, 
that distinguishes private interests from the public interest? Whether or not a 
rigorously empirical definition can be given to the concept of public interest, it 
is clear that the commonly accepted normative proposition that government 
exists to serve the interest of the whole community, or at least that the multiple 
interests of society shall all be represented in public policy decisions, is not ful- 
filled by single-interest representation. The issue raised by government agencies 
as “protagonists” for various economic interests is partly a matter of expectations. 
Thus the Celler committee’s majority report of April 24, 1956, speaks of a 
danger that advisory groups “may result in the Government agency becoming 
a spokesman for special interests . . . and because it speaks in the guise of pre- 
sumably disinterested Government, it is all the more disarming.” ** Does the ex- 
pectation implicit in these remarks — that every agency of government shall 
be oriented to the electorate at large and not to any special segment of the public 
— form a basis for anything but frustration? It would seem not, given the large 
literature of recent years illustrating the necessity for any agency that hopes to 
survive to go out and build group support for itself.°* Full implementation of the 
“disinterested” concept of government would require, for example, dismantling 
of the departments of Labor, Agriculture and Commerce — not to mention a 
host of bureaus in other departments and agencies. 

What then is a reasonable expectation from a viewpoint that admits the 
facts of bureaucratic life yet insists that government be designed to do more than 
reflect special interests? One obvious way to enhance the orientation toward the 
whole community is to ensure that major policies affecting more than one interest 
are decided at a level above any single clientele-oriented agency. Thus each 
interest may be heard, yet none may dominate. For example, if tariff policy were 
determined by BDSA-advisory group recommendations exclusively, it is apparent 
that a tariff wall would rise so high as to make Smoot-Hawley look like free- 
trade legislation. Fortunately, however, such decisions are made at a higher level 
where other interests — including the national interest — can also be heard. The 
essential point seems to be then, not that each agency of government be an “im- 

artial arbiter” as one normative ideal would have it, but that each interest’s 
viewpoint be considered in matters affecting it, while final public decision rests 


“Interim Report, p. 90. 


“For the “classic” statement, see Norton E. Long, “Power and Administration,” Public Admin- 
istration Review, IX (1949), 257-64. On “departmentalism” see Richard F. Fenno, Jr., The 
Presidents’ Cabinet: An Analysis in the Period from Wilson to Eisenhower (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959), pp. 131-41. 
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in the hands of officials who are not charged with protection of any interest. 
Clearly government needs advice and information from business groups, from 
labor unions and from farm federations; clearly the advice each group gives will 
be self-oriented. Hence both the advice and mechanisms for comparing and 
transcending it are required if administrative pluralism as a supplement to geo- 
graphic representation is not to become a de facto corporatism. Referring spe- 
cifically to BDSA, its use of representatives of private interests as government 
line officials and its mixture of clientele functions with a program (defense) 
whose presumed constituency is the entire population appear to have made the 
balancing of particular interest representation with general interest orientation 
especially difficult. 

Finally, closely related to the public interest problem is the question of 
BDSA’s contribution toward or detraction from a national balance of political 
power among economic groups. The currently faddish concept of pluralism 
wishfully assumes, because it desires that there exist, a balance of forces. While 
note is occasionally made that migratory farm workers as yet lack countervailing 
power against corporate farms, it is not generally thought useful or necessary — 
or perhaps possible — to attempt an estimation of what kind of equilibrium does 
in fact exist. Yet the question is crucial, for if power is not equitably distributed, 
if large differentials of access exist, then the complacent assumption that the 
public interest will automatically result from the representation of diverse private 
interests simply falls apart. 

It was noted above (footnote 18) that BDSA provides a superior mode of 
access to business groups seeking to affect public policy. Access of interests to 
administration can be an important contributing factor in producing a balance 
of power, for as Norton Long has written,®® “Important and vital interests in 
the United States are unrepresented, underrepresented, or malrepresented in 
Congress. These interests receive more effective and more responsible representa- 
tion through administrative channels than through the legislature.” Among the 
examples cited by Long are the creation of a public for Ewing’s Health Insurance 
program and the representation of consumer interests in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. But is BDSA such a case? The measurement of social and 
political power as a scientific endeavor bears closer affinity to astrology than to nu- 
clear physics, but only convinced believers in “Boulwareism” * are likely to feel 
that business and industry are among the helpless and underrepresented groups 
in either Congress or state legislatures. When Long goes on to state that “how- 
ever crassly one-sided an agency of government may become, few indeed will 
be found so completely under the dominance of a single interest as the subject 
matter committees of Congress,” BDSA, in the period 1953-1957 especially, 
would appear to be one of those few. 


*Nortor E. Long, “Bureaucracy and Constitutionalism,” American Political Science Review, 
XLVI (1952) 808-18, at 811. 

*L. R. Boulware is a former vice-president of General Electric Co., known for his leadership in 
the businessmen-in-politics movement. For the premises of Boulwareism, see “Political 


Helplessness of Business Hurts Everybody,” Employee Relations News Letter, General Elec- 
tric Co., May 28, 1956. 
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Intergovernmental Relations in Review. By WittiaM ANDERSON. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. xix, 171. $3.25.) 


Professor William Anderson is the dean of students of intergovernmental re- 
lations in the United States. His service on the first Hoover Commission, the 
Kestnbaum Commission, and other bodies has been supplemented by his own 
writing (notably The Nation and the States, Rivals or Partners) and the super- 
vision of the Minnesota series on intergovernmental relations. 

This volume reviews the general situation of American federalism. It has a 
chapter on U.S. Supreme Court decisions in this field. Another chapter reviews 
many of the activities of the national government in Minnesota bringing in some 
hitherto unpublished material. A chapter on interstate relations reviews more 
or less familiar ground of interstate trade barriers and interstate compacts, with- 
out much new material or much reference to Minnesota. A chapter on state- 
local relations is largely a review of state-municipal relations in general, with little 
application to Minnesota. A chapter on national-local, inter-local, and metropoli- 
tan problems is another interesting general discussion. A chapter on federal 
equilibrium and the states, and a chapter on research to be done conclude the 
volume. There is a brief review of the other volumes in the Minnesota series, 
but this volume is not a summary or interpretation of the whole series. 

The entire volume is written in Professor Anderson’s easy flowing style. It 
displays everywhere his broad range of scholarship in the field of intergovern- 
mental relations. It is, on the whole, an objective presentation. The writer does 
not hesitate to bring up viewpoints opposed to his own and to discuss them with 
his gentle urbanity. 

In spite of his deep respect and affection for the writer of this book, the 
reviewer feels forced to add that it does not really meet some of the major prob- 
lems of intergovernmental relations. Professor Anderson’s view of American 
“federalism” is that ours is one national government and there is no reason to 
be concerned about the national government moving into every field of activity. 
He would like to see the states survive but is not much worried about their de- 
gree of responsibility or autonomy. He has perhaps more interest in having local 
government survive but again is not concerned about its responsibility or 
autonomy. 

He may be right. He probably reflects the views dominant in the political 
science fraternity. But many thoughtful Americans disagree and he makes no 


real effort to meet their arguments. 
aed Georce C. S. BENSON 


Claremont Men’s College 


Conflict of Interest and Federal Service. By AssociATION OF THE Bar OF THE 
City or New York. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 
336. $5.50.) 


This is indeed a timely book on an important subject which has been ignored 
for too long a time. In recent weeks the numerous accounts of conflict of interest 
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problems involving new appointments in the federal government have again 
focused attention on this generally neglected subject. President Kennedy has 
already set up a special advisory council of three law professors to recommend 
ways for dealing with conflict of interest problems among federal officials. This 
book, which is based on more than five years of close study, will undoubtedly 
prove to be extremely valuable to this group as well as to teachers, government 
officials, and many others. The book is the result of a study conducted by ten 
well-qualified members of a special committee of the New York bar under the 
direction of Professor Bayless Manning of Yale Law School, assisted by Professor 
Marver H. Bernstein of the Department of Politics of Princeton University. 

The book, which is well organized and extremely readable, is divided into 
three parts. Part one contains a brief discussion of the major themes and scope 
of the study. The Committee sought to formulate a policy that “neither sacrifices 
integrity for opportunism nor drowns practical staffing needs in moralism. We 
need a careful regulatory scheme that restrains official conflicts of interest with- 
out creating pernicious side effects.” In terms of scope the study is limited to the 
federal executive branch and to the conflicts growing chiefly out of economic 
interests. Part two provides the reader with a broad general review of the statu- 
tory enactments in the field since the middle of the nineteenth century and of 
of the role of administrative agencies and Congress in implementing and enforcing 
the laws. There is also a good discussion in part two of the changes in American 
society and government which necessitate a revision of the traditional conflict of 
interest restraints. Another chapter in part two deals realistically with the effect 
of conflict of interest restraints on the recruitment of government personnel. A 
well thought out proposed remedy through the enactment of a single integrated 
statute and a supplementary code of regulations is presented in part three. The 
proposed statute which would replace several other statutes and which was in- 
troduced in Congress in 1960 is reproduced in the final chapter. 


Lichidh Universiey Rocco J. TRESOLINI 


The British General Election of 1959. By D. E. Burter and Ricuarp Rose. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., and London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1960. 
Pp. viii, 293. $6.75.) 


This is the fifth of the Nuffield studies of British general elections. It main- 
tains the high quality established by the first, which dealt with the 1945 election. 
Like each of the series which have appeared since, it improves the presentation 
of some of the data, and adds new techniques of analysis. David Butler, one of 
the co-authors, has had a large part in the writing of all five: statistical appen- 
dices for the first and second, authorship of the third and fourth, and collabora- 
tion in this one. As the preface to this volume points out, all have been the 
product of teamwork. The members of the team vary a little from inning to 
inning, but the same group had much to do with all. It is not surprising, then, 
that useful analytical methods have continued in use, and have been improved 
as applied to each successive election. 
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The book opens with a declaration of purpose, and then describes the scene 
of the electoral battle of 1959. Three perceptive and compact chapters discuss 
the social changes which have affected the electorate, the “course of government 
1955-59,” and the party images which were built up in the minds of voters be- 
fore the election. 

The authors remark that “the projection of the party images,” particularly 
the work of the Conservative party organization, was done “on a scale that was 
altogether new to British politics.” This pre-campaign strategy colored the cam- 
paign itself. Therefore the chapters which deal with television and radio, public 
opinion polls, and the press, give more attention to the party images than did 
corresponding sections of the preceding studies. 

The chapters on the campaign in the constituencies begin with an analysis 
of the candidates: their ages, dates of first candidature, education, and occupa- 
tions. As the authors say, data was more plentiful than in previous elections, and 
this picture of the candidates is fuller. A content analysis of election statements is 
made in Chapter X, and the following chapter gives a careful account of election 
meetings, use of motor cars, and canvassing of voters. Four constituency cam- 
paigns, well distributed geographically, are described and analyzed by four dif- 
ferent observers. Included are one straight fight (Newcastle-under-Lyme), one 
three-cornered (Tiverton), and two in which ILP (Kelvingrove) or Fascist (North 
Kensington) candidates appeared. These four campaigns are well presented. 

The study concludes with a careful summary and analysis of the results. 
Four appendices give tabulations, statistical analyses, an account of anti-nation- 
alization campaigns, and the text of the Conservative and Labour manifestos. 

This is a useful and valuable book, and at the same time an interesting and 
lively one. The style 1s always clear and often vivid; and the volume is further 
enlivened by an excellent selection of photographs, cartoons, and posters. Maps 
and diagrams have been well prepared to fortify the analysis at crucial points. 

In fact, a reviewer can only congratulate the authors and their collaborators 
on sustaining the high level of preceding studies, and adding futher illuminating 
analysis of the creation of party images by publicity and advertising. 


Stanford University Puitip W. Buck 


The Mind and Spirit of John Peter Altgeld. Edited by Henry M. CurisTMaN. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 183. $4.00.) 


In this collection John Peter Altgeld speaks better for himself than does the 
preface by the editor which is biographical in character. Of Altgeld’s work the 
following is reproduced: “The Administration of Justice in Chicago,” “The 
Immigrant’s Answer,” “What Shall We Do with Our Criminals?” “Reasons for 
Pardoning Fielden, Neebe, and Schwab, the So-called Anarchists,” and an “Ad- 
dress to the Laboring Men of Chicago.” Speeches commemorating the installa- 
tion of a president of the University of Illinois, favoring silver at the 1896 Demo- 
cratic Convention, and in criticism of President Cleveland on the Pullman strike, 
as well as inaugural and retiring addresses as Governor of Illinois are also pub- 
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lished. The book is introduced by Vachel Lindsay’s “The Eagle That Is For- 
gotten,” and it is concluded by Clarence Darrow’s memorial address. 

This volume should be excellent reading for undergraduates, especially 
prelegal students and those interested in criminal law. His complaints about the 
administration of justice in Cook county ring true today not only for that locality 
but for many other jurisdictions. Furthermore, few would take exception to the 
opening of “What Shall We Do with Our Criminals?” where Altgeld says, “No 
man can examine the great penal system of this country without being astounded 
at its magnitude, its cost, and its unsatisfactory results.” Some of his suggested 
remedies, however, have been tried and found to be at best palliative. 

The pardon statement and the discussion of the Pullman strike will be most 
interesting to the historically minded. The first involves a great miscarriage of 
justice while the second discusses the constitutional relation between national 
and state governments. It would be interesting to examine the extent to which 
there are parallels between the national intervention in the Pullman strike and 
the more recent Little Rock riots. 


Coe College 


RicHarD W. TAYLOR 


Science and State Government: A Study of the Scientific Activities in Six States. 
By Freperic N. CLEAVELAND: (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 161. $3.50.) 


This book grew out of a study of the scientific activities of six states. The 
study originated in 1954 under the joint sponsorship of the National Science 
Foundation and the University of North Carolina Institute for Research in Social 
Science. The states studied are California, Connecticut, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, and Wisconsin. These were chosen with the view of insuring 
a diversity in size, population, economic characteristics, political environment, 
and geographic location. A separate research team was established in each state 
under the direction of a resident state director. Dr. Cleaveland served as pro- 
ject director for the coordinated study. 

In 1958, the National Science Foundation issued its own report on this study. 
(Scientific Activities in Six State Governments, Summary Report on a Survey, 
Fiscal Year 1954, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958.) The present volume, 
in effect, is a report by the Institute for Social Research in Social Science. It is 
an interpretive comparison and summary of the findings in the six state reports. 
These separate state reports are scheduled for publication later. 

Major justification for this project was a recognition of the need for develop- 
ing systematic information about the scientific activities of state governments. 
While considerable attention had been given in recent years to the scientific 
activities of the national government, very little attention had been given to the 
scientific activities of our states. Because to many people the national govern- 
ment’s involvement with science is entirely a matter of rockets, missiles, and 
space ships, the title of this report may lead people to expect to learn that the 
states are involved with these things also. However, the report makes clear that 
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the scientific activities of the states are matters of research in such areas as agri- 
culture, natural resources, education, health, and welfare plus the research 
activities of state universities. 

Some of the findings and conclusions are: states spend about the same por- 
tion of their total budget for scientific activities; scientific activities of states are 
much more extensive in the field of life science than in natural science; applied 
research receives greater attention than basic research; the major fields of sci- 
entific activity are agriculture, resource development, health, education, and wel- 
fare, and state university research; there is a lack of awareness at top policy- 
making levels in state government of anything in the nature of a comprehensive 
state scientific effort. 

There is little basis for evaluating this volume as such. Without reading 
each of the six state reports, one can only assume that this is an accurate sum- 
mary and analysis of them. The reputation of the author, of course, guarantees 
that it is. The project upon which this book is based deserves much praise. We 
have so little material (except for structure) available for use in a comparative 
study of our states, that any project which adds to this material is commendable. 


Sacramento State College Cumsnian L. Larsen 


Social Science Research on Business: Product and Potential. By R. A. Daut, 
M. Haire, P. F. LazarsFetp. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
Pp. x, 155. $3.00.) 


Business as a subject for inquiry by social scientists is not new. Economists, 
political theorists and sociologists have tried to define its activity, isolate its unique 
characteristics, and locate its place in the community. The literature on the sub- 
ject prior to the second world war is rich in its variety and ranges from the muck- 
taking socio-political novels of Sinclair Lewis and the political-economic theories 
of Thorsten Veblen to the detailed economic analysis of Berle and Means. Since 
the war, the studies on the topic have increased many-fold. Business and indus- 
tries have been examined and discussed both in their parts and their totality. 
The literature abounds with descriptions and analyses of the business process — 
leadership, decision-ma':ing, personnel relations, influence —and the corpora- 
tions. Most of these have appeared in special journals devoted to the subject or 
as monographs with limited circulation; in all cases they are not widely known, 
read, or distributed to social scientists other than those whose main interest is 
in the subject. To remedy this problem and encourage more scholars to shift 
their interest to this area, the Ford Foundation, through its program in Eco- 
nomic Development and Administration, has supported research and publication, 
graduate students and established scholars for a long period of time. As the 
final phase of its program, the Ford Foundation commissioned three established 
scholars to write essays on the application of “their respective disciplines — 
actual and potential —to business problems.” The fruits of their labor were 
combined into a single volume after having appeared first as separate essays in 
the leading professional journals. 
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Both in content and style, the essays differ widely. Dahl, in the first of the 
three, concentrates upon reviewing the existent literature and suggesting prob- 
lems and areas which, thus far, have not been given sufficient attention by politi- 
cal scientists. In particular, he avoids any full discussion of the problems of 
regulating and controlling industry and business as these, traditionally, have been 
the prime concern of political scientists studying this subject. He concludes some- 
what dejectedly, with the observation that though a myriad of “important and 
urgent problems” exist, his colleagues do not “seem to be searching for answers.” 

Mason Haire focuses upon the “close logical relationship between the study 
of business and the behavioral sciences.” His main concern is to show the stu- 
dent of business how the psychologist views such problems as management and 
control in the fields of communication, leadership, group effect, and so forth. 
Paul Lazarsfeld devotes his essay to “the analysis of individual decisions of con- 
sumers and businessmen.” His views are predicated on the main assumption that 
business is an “intricate system of interlocking human activities” with managerial 
decisions at one end and consumer choices at the other. Both of the latter essays 
are stimulating and suggest a number of ways in which the disciplines of psy- 
chology and sociology can be introduced to the study of business and how they 
can widen and deepen the existent information. 

While this short book is directed to a special audience and will therefore 
have a limited readership, it might be well if social scientists generally find time 
and give this study their attention. If nothing else, it clearly demonstrates that 
human activity is the laboratory of all the related social science disciplines and 
that each profession can gain fresh insights and interpretations from the writings 


and research of the others. 
JoseF SILVERSTEIN 


Wesleyan University 


America and the World of Our Time: U.S. Diplomacy in the 20th Century. By 
Juces Davips. (New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. viii, 597. $5.60 text, 
$7.50 trade.) 


A number of scholarly attempts have been made to penetrate the confused 
web of recent American foreign policy. Some of these, in particular William 
A. Williams’ The Tragedy of American Diplomacy, have been highly elucidative 
(if somewhat disputable) efforts at interpretation and synthesis; others have been 
mainly expository. There is room for both. Professor Davids of Georgetown 
University has chosen the latter course and has set down in narrative form 
what he regards as the major developments in the foreign relations of the United 
States between 1900 and 1960. The conclusions he reaches are, in the main, 
standard ones, and it is as a textbook, rather than a special study, that this work 
will gain attention. 

A third of the book is concerned with foreign policy to 1939, the rest with 
World War II and the cold war, with World War II receiving the most exten- 
sive treatment. Here the author is at his best: otherwise he inclines toward 
lopsidedness of emphasis and blandness of treatment. For instance, the aims 
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of American diplomacy toward Latin America under Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, and their successors are equivocally lumped together as “strategic considera- 
tions, financial advantage, and an attitude of benevolence” —the reader may 
take his pick. After 1941 Latin America is scarcely mentioned. President Hoover 
gets fulsome praise as a man, but his foreign policy views are only lightly touched 
on; the reader is not made aware, for example, that the infamous Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff of 1929 was passed with Hoover’s blessing. F.D.R., on the other hand, 
is deservedly chastised for his economic nationalism. When the author moves 
into the period of the cold war, his narrative becomes noticeably redolent of the 
Department of State Bulletin. (One example of his overreliance on official 
American policy statements is his one-sided account of events leading to the 
outbreak of the Korean War.) A seeming exception to this is his support of the 
recognition of the Peoples Republic of China. 

The book suffers occasionally from faults of style and organization. There is 
some trivia, and the reader should have been spared such syntax as “the cash- 
and-carry provisions . . . had not worked out well at all,” “bad bungling,” “Stalin 
did not protest about the British intervention,” and “[they] played a gambit.” 
The omission of footnotes is a disadvantage; for instance, it would be interesting 
from a medical standpoint to know on whose authority Hitler “flew at the 
man... with foam in the corners of his mouth.” The cover maps are in several 
instances incomplete, especially with respect to the delineation of areas presently 
under United States occupation or influence. And there are some factual errors, 
although for the most part they are minor ones that will doubtless be corrected 
in the next edition. (Manila, for example, was not “completely demolished” 
during World War II, nor was it Secretary of State Knox who “broke diplomatic 
relations” with Nicaragua in 1909. The United States was not exactly “in the 
midst of a depression” in March 1913, and the Algerian Army of Liberation is 
not confined to males.) 

All this and other criticism to the contrary, Professor Davids has written a 
useful book, one which a revision undertaken in conjunction with improved 
editorial direction should make into a first-rate study. It is hoped such a revi- 
sion will be made; if this reviewer has seemed unsparing in his criticism, it is 
because the volume struck him as being distinctly worth the effort. 


Alma College WituraM M. ARMsTRONG 


The Twilight of European Colonialism: A Political Analysis. By Stewart C. 
Easton. (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1960. Pp. xvi, 571. $7.50.) 


Despite the fact that America has been, in a real sense, a colonial power, 
colonialism as a problem has not excited much interest in the United States. Few 
scholars have dealt with colonialism as a special political phenomenon, although 
Rupert Emerson in his urbane From Empire to Nation makes some useful ob- 
servations on the subject. In The Twilight of European Colonialism Professor 
Easton has set himself a more difficult task — the charting of the political de- 
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velopments which have eventuated in the virtual disappearance of colonialism 
from the world scene. 

It is no reflection on the author’s capacities that his attempt is in large part 
a failure. Most of the colonial territories have been in Africa — and the pace 
of change has simply been too fast to keep up with in book form. Despite a 
generous use of last-minute footnotes Professor Eaton’s summaries were hope- 
lessly dated even before the book was released. 

An additional reason for his failure, however, is more of his own making. 
The “political” analysis to which he deliberately restricts himself is essentially 
a constitutional one, and the real flavor of anticolonial nationalism is absent. In 
some respects this volume reminds one of those studies of the Soviet Union 
which take Soviet documents at face value and ignore the dynamics of totalitari- 
anism. Sometimes in recent colonial history the changing balance of member- 
ship on legislative councils and alterations in the franchise marked real shifts in 
political power; at other times, the new constitutional structure was never even 
temporarily meaningful. Such significant differences tend to be obscured by the 
author’s concentration on formal governmental structures. 

An even more basic difficulty is the inconsistent fashion in which the author 
deals with some political problems and some geographical areas in great detail 
while treating others only briefly without any apparent reason. Disturbing, too, 
is the extent to which Professor Easton indulges in obiter dicta and moral judg- 
ments. His preference for French over British colonial administration is refresh- 
ing, if perhaps not completely justified even by his own data, and his treatment 
of the developments in French areas includes information not readily available 
in general works in English. His analysis of developments in the Congo, though, 
provides an extreme case of the way in which in a short time not only details 
but even basic judgments have been superseded by events. 

Despite its failure to present an up-to-date and conceptually oriented picture 
of the demise of colonialism, Professor Easton’s work will probably long remain 
of value to teachers and students. The information he presents on developments 
in slower changing colonial areas such as the West Indies and the South Pacific 
cannot easily be obtained elsewhere. His summaries of recent constitutional 
developments in Africa — despite some misplaced emphases — offer a short-cut 
to wading through the documentation in the field. That this book will find its 
greatest use as a work of reference rather than as a current summary is an index 
of the speed with which the twilight of colonialism is fading into night. 


St. Mary’s College, California Victor 'C. FErkiss 


Law and Opinion in England in the Twentieth Century. Edited by Morris 
GinsBerc. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. 
Pp. viii, 407. $6.50.) 


In the fifty-five years since Dicey’s towering monument and the nearly fifty 
since his apprehensive preface to its second edition, the welfare state — as he 
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feared — has come to the British. Using Dicey as a benchmark, the contributors 
to this volume — middle class to a man —rattle his bones in their approving 
descriptions of its major aspects to reveal the essential middle-class flavor of the 
welfare state in functions, methods, but above all in benefits — including “class- 
less” education. 

The new look at the Victorian middle classes indicates that they may never 
have been so wedded to pure laissez-faire as they thought; and the editor’s con- 
tribution of “The Growth of Social Responsibility” underlines this fact. Even 
Philosophic Radicalism — that peculiarly middle-class thing — distilled some- 
thing less than the pure essence of laissez-faire. By the close of the Victorian 
era the middle-class virtue of self-help had produced numerous mutual benefit 
associations and private companies which insured individuals against the major 
hazards of living, as B. Abel-Smith shows. More important, this activity had pro- 
duced a climate of opinion, brilliantly termed “private collectivism” by O. Kahn- 
Freund. What the New Liberalism did was to provide state action in certain 
areas for some pepole not covered by private insurance devices. The triumph of 
Lloyd George, particularly in his health legislation, as R. M. Titmuss demon- 
strates, was to utilize these private agencies in the state plan, thereby obviating 
what could have been serious opposition from these vested interests, while 
simultaneously delivering medical general practitioners from their tyranny. Fur- 
thermore, as Abel-Smith clearly sees in his treatment of “Social Security,” when 
state action took the middle-class form of insurance (rather than direct govern- 
ment intervention), successive extensions came progressively easier for the middle 
classes, until they brought themselves under state insurance from the cradle to 
the grave. The ebullient optimism of the essay on theoretical Conservatism and 
the welfare state and the prideful (albeit nostalgic) recollection of Liberalism’s 
part in developing it make an interesting comparison with the hesitant, “what 
now?” tone of G. D. H. Cole’s “Growth of Socialism.” 

Dicey would be surprised to see in the midst of the welfare state that it is 
trade-unionism which tenaciously holds to what Kahn-Freund, supported by 
B. C. Roberts, calls “collective laissez-faire,” which denies the state a role in labor- 
management relations. This attitude contrasts strongly with the American scene, 
where labor unions by first seeking state approval of the principle of collective 
bargaining have had to accept a large degree of government control of the 
process. 

Dicey has been proven correct in his prediction that extension of state 
interest would mean a burgeoning of administrative law, his béte noire, but quite 
desirable for W. A. Robson in his chapter on it. He minimizes the fears of the 
Dicey-Hewart-Allen school about administrative juridical uncertainty (and so, 
arbitrary character) somewhat unfairly. When these critics wrote, administrative 
jurisprudence was still fluid; and its increased certainty has come from the 
tendency noted by William Seagle in Law: the Science of Inefficiency for admin- 
istrative tribunals to “judicialize” themselves. 

The major lack in the book is that despite its title there is no serious inquiry 
as to why the growth of social responsibility, especially for the British middle 
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classes, meant a shift of major aspects of that responsibility from the private to 
the state level. The assumption by the various contributors that this growth 
at a certain stage becomes state action is by no means a proven one; and the 
chapter on trade-unionism demonstrates that group action may actually create 
a formidable barrier to state intervention. That the British middle classes did 
decide to make the state the principle insurer for eveyone is historical fact; why 
they so decided is a question still demanding attention. Perhaps some hopeful 
candidate for the Ph.D. can be made to attend this question of socio-political 


dynamics. 
y Cou Ruys Lovett 


University of Southern California 


The Enigma of Menace. By Sir Victor Gopparp. (London: Stevens and Sons 
Limited, 1959. Pp. xiii, 110. $2.00.) 


England’s former Air Marshall, Sir Victor Goddard, is well known for his 
B.B.C. War Commentaries and more recently for his radio and television ap- 
pearance. He retired as Air Marshal in 1951, was the Royal Air Force Represent- 
ative in Washington with the combined Chiefs of Staff, subsequently served as 
head of the technical services of the R.A.F., a member of the Air Council, and 
since then has been Principal of the College of Aeronautics. This little work 
gives the impression, however, that this military man had gone back on his pro- 
fession and has turned, in his old age, thoroughly religious. 

If one is to extract any theme from the presentation, then it appears that, 
after examining the attitudes of Humanists and Deists alike to the purposes of 
life and to the use of force to further those purposes, he concludes that the 
justification for nuclear deterrence is to tide the world over the transitional 
period through which it is now passing into a New Era in which the absurdity 
of force as an instrument of political policy will universally be recognized. 

But the political scientist, while plowing through the book, will read some 
astounding assumptions. We learn, for instance, that “invasion itself does not 
constitute war. . . . Invasion may or may not be resisted by force: until it actually 
is resisted there is no war. Even then, the resistance of the defender by force 
does not constitute the war if, in fact, his opposition causes the aggressor to 
desist from his aggression and withdraw. . . .” Or, digest this: there are “two 
kinds of peace; the peace of Caesar which comes upon society externally through 
good organization protected by determined menace, and that less definable peace 
of a higher order which seeps into society from ‘elsewhere,’ actuated by good will 
engendered by love.” The Marshal offers the following concluding “prospect that 
is not without appeal to Humanist and Deist alike: a prospect of infinite attrac- 
tion worthy of all man’s power of creative imagining, adventure, endeavour, co- 
operation and dedication. This is no new vision, but it is capable of fulfilment 
only by the inflow of transcendent spiritual power paralleling the transformations 
now increasingly coming about through enhanced resources of terrestrial power 
in the physical and mental planes of all the activities of mankind... .” 
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As far as this reviewer is concerned, all this is but an exercise in semantic 
gymnastics. At the point of being considered “a nasty man,” the reviewer feels 
that the Marshal missed his profession. He would have made a first-class 


preacher. JosepH S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


Parliamentary Government in France: Revolutionary Origins, 1789-1791. By 
R. K. Goocu. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 253. $4.75.) 


In this brief book Professor Gooch presents an incisive analysis of the origins 
of parliamentarianism in France. His study concentrates upon the deliberations 
of the National Assembly, the transformed States-General, during the crucial 
years 1789-91 when the first written constitution of France was drafted and 
adopted. 

The author maintains a high level of scholarship throughout the book. And 
the pitfall which often plagues intensive historical studies of this kind — that 
the main thesis will be obscured or swallowed up in mere descriptive chronology 
— is carefully avoided. Professor Gooch makes a persuasive case for his thesis 
that certain members of the National Assembly demonstrated familiarity with 
the basic elements of British parliamentary government but that, from the first, 
French parliamentarianism differed, in certain important tendencies, from the 
British version. 

Doctrinaire insistence upon the principle of separation of powers by mem- 
bers of the National Assembly rendered virtually impossible the realization of 
the ideal of legislative-executive harmony: adherence to the principle was a 
major factor in the Assembly’s decision to make members of the legislature 
ineligible for appointment as ministers. Moreover, the same theoretical emphasis 
made for a definition of executive responsibility in strictly legal terms; the vital 
ingredient of British parliamentarianism — political accountability — was not 
incorporated in the French Constitution of 1791. 

The concept of national sovereignty was, according to Professor Gooch, of 
even greater importance than the theory of separation of powers as an influence 
upon French parliamentarianism. The Revolution effectuated transference of 
sovereignty from the king to the nation, and belief in this transference by mem- 
bers of the Assembly was not conducive to the reconciliation of the traditional 
position of the king with the legitimate aspirations of the people. Indeed, the 
author regards the concept of national sovereignty not only as important during 
the formative years of the French parliamentary system but also as a continuing 
influence which. has tended to undermine executive power. 

In a larger sense, however, the peculiar characteristics of French parliamen- 
tarianism have, according to the author, their roots in “national character.” It 
is for this reason that he repeatedly suggests that the parliamentary regime of 
the Fifth Republic may be viewed as a temporary aberration from a traditional, 


and deeply rooted, system. oe 
University of California, Davis 
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Our Common Law Constitution. By J. A. C. Grant. (Boston: Boston Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. 56. $3.50.) 


Our Common Law Constitution by J. A. C. Grant comprises the three 
lectures on the Constitution delivered in October 1959 at Boston University in 
the Gaspar G. Bacon lecture series. Although the text of the lectures consumes 
a mere fifty-six pages, the book cannot be read hastily and is not likely to be 
read at a sitting. For though Professor Grant knows his point and comes quickly 
to it, he says much in few words. In so doing he provides us with a meaty little 
volume with doubtless appeal to scholars harried by the pressures of time in con- 
temporary academic life. 

The lectures are limited to a discussion of procedural guarantees in the 
field of criminal law. Their general theme is that a number of important pro- 
visions in the federal Constitution were derived in large part from English com- 
mon law and have been significantly expanded through common law develop- 
ment in America. The author’s analysis covers such specific topics as right to 
counsel, jury trial, rights of witnesses in criminal proceedings, and search and 
seizure. 

Two points are emphasized throughout the book. The first of these is that 
English courts and judges had a considerable role in enlarging the rights of the 
individual in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Confirmation for this 
is found in the profuse examples scattered through the text. 

Among the common law provisions in the body of the federal Constitution 
Professor Grant identifies the strictures on impeachment, bills of attainder, ex post 
facto laws and trials for treason. In the Bill of Rights he finds a common law 
basis for parts of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Eighth amendments. The second 
major point emphasized throughout the lectures concerns the significance of 
such a basis for constitutional development. Since the primary characteristic of 
common law is its flexibility and growth, a constitution based upon it must be 
dynamic rather than static. It is precisely this malleable quality which has been 
recognized by Supreme Court interpretation of the common law clauses of the 
Constitution. Thus rights pertaining to such things as counsel, jury trial and 
witnesses have in general been expanded and procedural innovations have been 
made when considered necessary. 

Where this growth has touched state rather than federal practices two 
responses have occurred. Where the Court is merely implementing accepted 
features of the legal system the change has proceeded peacefully and without 
great fanfare. But where this is not the case attempted reforms have been un- 
successful. In point is the development of the law of search and seizure. As Prof- 
fessor Grant points out the states on the whole have not followed the lead of the 
Supreme Court in excluding (in federal courts) evidence obtained illegally by 
federal ‘officers. Although Professor Grant was writing before Elkins v. United 
States (80 S. Ct. 1437, decided June 27, 1960), statistics compiled in that case 
show that twenty-four states (including New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio) still 
admit in their own courts evidence illegally seized by state officers. The author 
attributes this to the failure of the Supreme Court to provide rules of evidence 
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which do not interfere with the practical usefulness of search warrants. Yet the 
Court may soon have its way nevertheless for Elkins makes it clear that evidence 
illegally seized by state officers may no longer be introduced in federal courts. Thus 
only one step remains. 

The volume also contains a table of English and American cases as well as an 


index. 
S. SIDNEY, ULMER 


Michigan State University 


Almanac of Current World Leaders. Edited by Jerrrey Harris. (Los Angeles, 
California: Llewellyn Publications, Ltd., July 1, 1960, Vol. III, No. 3. Pp. 38. 
$3.00 per cent.) 


The Almanac appears quarterly and concentrates on up-to-date and funda- 
mental information concerning international affairs. The particular features and 
specialized information makes it a unique source in its field. 


B. R. E. 


Trade Unions and the Labour Party Since 1945. By Martin Harrison. (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1960. Pp. 360. $4.95.) 


With this book Martin Harrison has added one more publication — carefully 
researched, written with grace, perspicacity, and moderation — of the sort one 
has come to expect from the Nuffield College group. The mark of David Butler, 
his former teacher, is on him; no man ever had better auspices for the study of 
British politics. 

The book is a systematic presentation of the relations between the trade- 
union movement and the British Labour party. The author begins his presenta- 
tion, quite properly, with the political levy, and the importance of contracting in 
(union member taking the initiative to pay the levy) or contracting out (member 
taking the initiative not to pay the levy). On this simple difference rests a great 
deal of union support for the Labour party. Harrison eStimates that, with apathy 
going for rather than against the party, about two million additional workers pay 
their political dues. 

The heart of the book lies in chapters II, IV, V and VI in which are consi- 
dered in turn the financial contributions of the unions to the party (far and away 
the best treatment ever made of this difficult matter), the internal mechanisms by 
which the major unions make political (as distinguished from industrial) policy, 
the unions’ influence on the annual party conference, and the influence of the 
unions in Parliament. 

The author shows an intimate and encyclopedic knowledge of the recent his- 
tory and politics of the unions and their leaders. It is difficult to believe that he 
has not spent many years himself in union politics; if he has not, his skill as a 
library scholar is all the more to be admired. 

Having said that Harrison shows grace and moderation it is also necessary to 
say that there is a hard to define quality in the book which at places gives the 
reader a feeling of treading water. There is repetition, and a great deal of but-on- 
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the-other-hand. Part of this diffusion comes from a laudable attempt to examine 
every facet of the trade-union—Labour party relationship. Though this proves to 
be a very irregular and polyhedral affair, there are not enough sides to appear dif- 
ferent when described from each degree of the 360. The author is a little too 
timid about generalization; but this is hardly a serious complaint, and the mere 
statement of it pushes it far enough. 

The book is very useful to all students of British government and of British 
parties. As a descriptive analysis of complex party—pressure group relations it is 
specially valuable to the growing number of American political scientists in- 
terested in the comparative study of parties and party systems. 


NES 
Citizenship Clearing House Bennaap Hennessy 


Henry Sidgwick and Later Utilitarian Political Philosophy. By Wittiam C. Hav- 
arp. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1959. Pp. 197. $4.50.) 


Bentham’s version of utilitarianism is something that every scholar feels safe 
to criticize — even when he unwittingly uses Bentham’s felicific calculus to do so. 
It is somewhat less so in the case of J. S. Mill’s revision of that doctrine — Mill at 
least was not so egoistic, whether in his person or in his hedonism. But it has long 
been evident that whoever would refute the utilitarian outlook in morals or poli- 
tics must confront, not Bentham or Mill, but the much more redoubtable figure of 
Henry Sidgwick who raised the “greatest-happiness” principle to the level of Vic- 
torian respectability. 

Sidgwick embraced utilitarianism at an early age, and remained in affinity 
with it until his death in 1900. But he was far from being a doctrinaire follower, 
and the greater part of his academic life at Cambridge was engaged in a dispas- 
sionate endeavor to test the elements of the doctrine against the empirical data of 
psychology, politics, and man’s social history. As Havard describes him, Sidgwick 
was a man of generous instincts, great personal charm, and unchallenged integrity; 
he combined these virtues with an inquiring, sceptical mind and a passion for 
scholarly rectitude which make his writings a model of thoroughness, if not easy 
readability. 

Sidgwick’s refinement and revision of earlier utilitarian thought is comprehen- 
sive enough to set the doctrine upon a new foundation. He discards Bentham’s 
rationalist-mechanist basis of knowledge, and substitutes for it a “common-sense” 
metaphysical dualism of mind and body. He retains the ethical principle of “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” but proposes a radical change in the 
source of its sanction: instead of Bentham’s touchstone of psychological hedonism, 
with its determinist overtones, Sidgwick finds the source of moral judgments in a 
rational intuitionism — certain intuited principles inducing to moral behavior 
which are assented to by the human reason of all who understand them. With ref- 
erence to the greatest-happiness aim, the three relevant intuitions (though Havard 
curiously does not mention them) are Benevolence, Prudence, and Justice. 

In the realm of economics, Sidgwick (like Mill) not surprisingly eschews 
the earlier approval of individualistic laissez-faire in favor of a pragmatic policy 
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of state interventionism responding to social needs —a judgment which was 
philosophically appropriate in the light of late nineteenth-century industrial 
development. 

In his political theory, Sidgwick reaches a point somewhere between Mill 
and Burke. He is aware of the intricacies of politics, and therefore for the need 
of a special craft of statesmanship. He finds government “by consent” to be the 
preferred form, because it is more likely to serve its constituents and therefore 
to be obeyed. But he believes that the general welfare is best served when the 
people, having elected their representatives, leave them uninstructed to use their 
own judgments. As opposed to Austin, he distinguishes between legal sover- 
eignty, which rests in Parliament, and political sovereignty, which inheres in 
the people at large. As might be expected, the institutional and administrative 
details of Sidgwick’s pattern of government are congenial to nineteenth-century 
utilitarian liberalism. 

Havard’s study is a happy addition to the much-too-sparse literature avail- 
able on Sidgwick and later utilitarianism. The work is scholarly, informative, 
and well written. It does not, of course, attempt any thorough treatment of any 
one of Sidgwick’s writings. And this reviewer must confess to a private irrita- 
tion with what seemed on some pages to be a somewhat unctuous editorializing. 


Louts WaAssERMAN 
San Francisco State College 


The Costs of Democracy. By ALEXANDER Hearp. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xxv, 493. $6.00.) 


This is the most exhaustive study of money in American politics ever at- 
tempted, even if the title might lead a reader to expect the work to deal with 
comparative government. There are fifty-eight tables and hundreds of footnotes. 
The author treats not only money in campaigns but also money and lobbying, 
public relations, and group behavior; the major interest, however, is on campaign 
finance. 

Probably there is no more difficult aspect of the study of politics than politi- 
cal finance. The author begins his preface by writing, “If the demographer had 
to take his own census and the election analyst had to tally the ballots, they 
would be in the same predicament as the student of campaign finance. There 
are no convenient, dependable data on the sources and uses of political 
money. ...” Similar comments appear in many other places in the book, and 
the situation is even worse than the comparison with the demographer would 
indicate, for thousands of those who handle political money have the strongest 
of motivations to conceal its sources, its distribution, or its effects. Political com- 
mittees pass funds from one to another in bewildering fashion —and then 
destroy records as soon as a campaign ends. The author makes a plausible 
estimate that six-sevenths of the money is spent at state and local levels, where 
the laws, if there are any, are unenforced or unenforceable. 

Professor Heard estimates the “financial outlays” for the 1952 campaign at 
$140,000,000. This amount does not include contributed goods or services such 
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as the use of billboards or the loan of an advertising man by a corporation to a 
party committee. He estimates that expenditures in future presidential years will 
soon be around $200,000,000. He does not regard the amount as excessive, nor 
the increases over the years as dangerous: “the long-run dollar increase appears 
no greater than rises in the price level and the national income.” 

Costs per vote cast appear to be lower in the United States than in some 
other places. The party or candidate with the most money does not always win. 
“The labor movement is not a bottomless source of campaign money. ... Of 
crucial importance in some localities, it is of minor importance in most.” “All 
attempts at legal control in the United States have not been futile.” These are 
among the popular assumptions that the author believes “do not hold up.” 

This fine book seems to go into almost every possible aspect of its subject. 
The one item this reviewer missed was discussion of the dangers of loans to can- 
didates and parties; for a contributor makes a pre-election gift, but a lender re- 
tains a sanction, with the possibility of influencing official or party after election: 
the price of compliance with his demands may be the calling of the loan. Stu- 
dents will be reading this work, nevertheless, and writers quoting from it, for 


ears to come. 
¥ Dayton D. McKean 
University of Colorado 


Crisis of the House Divided: An Interpretation of the Issues in the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates. By Harry V. Jarra. (New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. 451. $6.50.) 


In this provocative book, the first of a two-volume study, Professor Jaffa 
presents an illuminating and convincing answer to the revisionist historians, who 
have minimized the importance of the Lincoln-Douglas debates by claiming 
that the issues dividing the two rivals were slight. This book suggests that these 
debates were of great importance. They focused attention upon the slavery prob- 
lem and gave the public the most likely solutions to it. As for the political dif- 
ferences between Lincoln and Douglas, “a reading of the debates shows that the 
debaters themselves regarded their differences as radical and profound,” as did 
many other political leaders of the day. 

The book is divided into four sections. The first discusses recent scholarship 
and suggests the various alternatives open to Lincoln and Douglas in 1858. Part 
II presents “The Case for Douglas.” The next section contends that Lincoln 
reached political maturity early in his career. The Lyceum speech of 1838 and 
the Temperance address of 1842 contain the seeds of Lincoln’s thinking, seeds 
that were to develop during the war years. The fourth, and final, section is 
devoted to an analysis of the main issues facing the country in 1858: the legal, 
political, and moral implications of slavery, the meaning of the Declaration of 
Independence, the nature of political freedom, the problem inherent in popular 
sovereignty, and the meaning of equality. Appendices give a brief, factual ac- 
count of the seven debates, a short history of the events leading to the Missouri 
Compromise, and an analysis of the Dred Scott decision. 
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Although a champion of Lincoln’s cause, Professor Jaffa is more than fair 
to Douglas. While opposing slavery privately, Douglas advocated popular sov- 
ereignty in order to prevent a disruption of the nation and the Democratic party. 
He believed that eventually popular sovereignty would lead to free soil, as well 
as to westward expansion. But Douglas failed to comprehend that popular sov- 
ereignty could not prevent the spread of slavery. Moreover, his advocacy of 
Manifest Destiny merely complicated the slavery issue. Lincoln, on the other 
hand, realized that popular sovereignty dodged the real issue: the morality of 
slavery. Unlike Douglas, Lincoln understood that techniques of government, 
such as popular sovereignty, are no substitute for political principles. The sig- 
nificance of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, then, is that they provided Lincoln 
with a platform on which to proclaim his “containment” policy. 

It is doubtful if such a complex and detailed book as the Crisis of the House 
Divided will appeal to many casual readers. And some traditional historians 
may cavil at Professor Jaffa’s reliance upon political documents in preference to 
broader historical research. They may object, further, to the author’s minute 
concentration upon Lincoln’s early speeches, such as an entire chapter devoted 
to a point-by-point analysis of the 1838 Lyceum address, a chapter, it might be 
said, that borders dangerously close to textual criticism. Nevertheless, treating 
Lincoln’s views and the statement of them as seriously as those of Plato and 
Aristotle suggests that there are more keys than one to open the doors of the 
past. The book clearly indicates that political scientists have something important 
to add to our understanding of the Civil War, particularly when the work is as 
comprehensive and perceptive as this one. As we approach the centennial of 
the Civil War, perhaps this book will provoke seminars, interdepartmental in 
nature, to battle once again the Irrepressible Conflict. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Stuart T. Cooke 


The Cahuilla Indians. By Harry C. James. (Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 
1960. Pp. 185. $7.50.) 


Harry C. James is a writer of several popular books about western Indian 
tribes. In this volume, he describes in a very limited manner certain aspects of 
the history, culture, and present life of a small group of Southern California 
Indians, the Cahuilla, living on small reservations in Riverside and San Diego 
counties. In a very sketchy way, he covers in the first part of the book what is 
known about their history, emphasizing the injustices that they, along with all 
American Indian tribes, suffered from white cupidity, intolerance, and lack of 
understanding. The Cahuilla, because of their more isolated location in moun- 
tains and deserts, apparently escaped much of the brutality that decimated the 
California Indians. 

Mr. James makes a few brief comments on the patterns of life evolved by 
the Cahuilla in a semi-arid environment and their ability to utilize almost all of 
the native plants and animals. There is included a cursory description of the 
more spectacular dances and ceremonies, although nothing is presented about 
the religious beliefs that gave meaning to the rituals. 
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The writer goes on to portray the lives of three of their more prominent 
leaders, describes several of their arts and crafts, and discusses the events that 
led to the writing of the book, Ramona, by Helen Hunt Jackson that dealt with 
incidents that took place among the Cahuilla. The author ends his work with a 
short analysis of conditions among the modern Cahuilla. 

This book was written in a romantic vein in an endeavor to capitalize upon 
the growing interest of Americans in the Indian tribes that once inhabited their 
areas. It is an overpriced journalistic account of the Cahuilla. They certainly 
deserve a more serious and comprehensive treatment than they have received 
here. 


New Mexico Highlands University 


CriarK S. KNOWLTON 


Turkey and the World. By Attemur Kiuic. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1959. Pp. 214. $4.50.) 


One of the results of the realignment of nations following the end of the 
second world war and the beginning of the “cold war” has been the close rela- 
tions between the United States and Turkey. Yet, despite the importance of this 
development, the American public knows relatively little about the people and 
politics of this new and important ally. Over the past fifteen years the leaders 
and the press in the United States have discussed Turkey in sporadic and dra- 
matic fashion and in the process, have created a number of images and stereo- 
types which, in some cases, are based on partial truths and wishful thinking. 
An excellent example of this is to be found in William O. Douglas’ introduc- 
tion to the book under review. “We Americans know that the Turks are brave 
and valiant. ... Modern Turkey is . . . a noble democratic society, expressing 
the faith that government should be of the people, by the people and for the 
people. ... Turkey with its press law is going through the phase we experienced 
in the Alien and Sedition Acts. But her growth is healthy. She is pro-Western 
partly because of the geographical propinquity of Soviet Russia but mostly be- 
cause of her democratic faith.” 

For those who want to get beneath the headlines and myths and come to 
know a little more about Turkey, it will not be easy to find reliable, serious 
studies by scholars who are painstaking and thorough. Much of the literature is 
written from a point of view which reduces it to special pleading or even po- 
lemics. Among the latest books published in this area is one by Altemur Kilic 
— Turkey and the World — which must be classed as partisan literature. The 
author warns his reader that as a Turk, he “could not possibly have a detached 
approach.” On the whole, his brief history of Turkey’s foreign relations and 
international policies is restrained and informative and not a propaganda state- 
ment. For this reason it merits serious consideration. 

For the reader who has some background on the politics and problems of the 
Middle East, this book will prove to be a useful summary of events, diplomatic 
maneuvers and key figures. It is nicely organized so that each subject is treated 
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as a separate unit. It will prove less than satisfactory for the reader who has no 
knowledge of the country and the area. While the author alludes briefly to 
people and internal events in Turkey as they affect the immediate problem that 
he is discussing, his treatments generally are so sparse and shallow that they do 
not provide necessary background to understand and critically evaluate the point 
under discussion. For example, the author is intent upon presenting Turkey’s 
case against the charges made by U.S. congressional leaders during their investiga- 
tion of foreign aid programs. However, he fails to convince his reader because 
he neither has prepared him with sufficient background on economic develop- 
ments in Turkey nor has he given enough information about the political situa- 
tion there. There are other instances which support this observation. Given the 
fact that this book was prepared for the American and not the Turkish market, 
the author should have taken a little more time and effort and have presented 
a fuller picture of the country so that his reader might be prepared to evaluate 


and appreciate his point of view. 
PP - Joser SILVERSTEIN 


Wesleyan University 


Les rapports entre le droit international public et le droit interne en Israel. By 
RutH LapiwwotH (Eschelbacher). (Paris: Editions A. Pedone, 1959. Pp. 
viii, 156.) 


Since Triepel’s Vélkerrecht und Landesrecht appeared in 1899 much has 


been written about the relationship between international law and the domestic 
law of nation states. Is international law part of the domestic law of a state? If 
so, in its entirety? And automatically? What happens when there is a conflict 
between an accepted rule of international law and a provision of the domestic 
legal system? 

The study under review is not intended to join the doctrinal controversy 
these questions arouse among monist, dualists, and scholars of eclectic per- 
suasion. The author, a lecturer in the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, is con- 
cerned with the practical solution to these problems in the state practice of Israel. 
Proceeding mainly from an analysis of the relevant decisions of the Israeli Su- 
preme Court, she renders a very fine account of the extent to which public in- 
ternational law has been accepted as part of domestic law in Israel and of the 
problems encountered in this process. 

In many respects the study is broader than its title suggests. Though the 
author’s primary concern is not with legal theory, the book shows a firm grasp of 
international doctrine and development. Israeli practice is compared with that 
of other states, especially that of the United Kingdom, and throughout there 
is an awareness of theoretical implications. The author also touches upon many 
problems basic to Israel’s legal system and, to the scholar not familiar with 
Hebrew, makes accessible information otherwise difficult to obtain. 

The domestic law of Israel is heterogeneous in character. The legal system 
of modern Israel includes Ottoman law from the days of Turkish domination; 
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British statutes, orders-in-council, and ordinances of the High Commission from 
the mandate period; principles of Anglo-Saxon common law and equity intro- 
duced by the mandatory power, insofar as they are appropriate to place and 
population; and, finally, laws of religious nature and origin. 

A distinguishing feature of Israeli law is the acceptance of the principle of 
stare decisis, first introduced as the result of British administration under the 
mandate system, then reaffirmed in a fundamental decision of the Supreme 
Court of Israel sitting as the High Court of Justice, and now incorporated into the 
1957 law on the organization of the judicial branch. According to this statute 
a precedent established by the Supreme Court is binding on all other tribunals. 
The high tribunal itself, however, is free to depart from its own previous ruling 
whenever it thinks a noticeable change in the law requires such an action. The 
author points out how this exception from the rule of stare decisis will permit 
the Court to take cognizance of the progressive development of the law of 
nations. 

Turning to the specific discussion of the relationship between public inter- 
national law and the domestic law of Israel, the study deals first with the ap- 
plicability of customary international law (le droit international commun), and 
in a second part considers the domestic force of treaties (le droit international 
conventionnel). With regard to both Israeli law resembles British practice. 

The Israeli Supreme Court in a series of cases has held that the rules of 
customary international law automatically and in their entirety are part of the 
internal law of Israel. This incorporation of international law into the domestic 
law of Israel has led the Court to find in favor of the supremacy of domestic 
law in case of conflict with a rule of the customary law of nations. However, in 
some recent decisions the tribunal has pointed out that the rules of customary 
international law apply in Israel not only because of their incorporation into the 
adopted rules of English common law, but also by virtue of the very existence 
of Israel as a civilized sovereign state. In the opinion of the author this line of 
reasoning, conceivably, may permit the development of a doctrine subordinating 
domestic to international law in case of conflict in the future. 

As regards the binding force of international agreements Israel again follows 
British precedent. A treaty does not become part of the law of the land unless 
it has been specifically declared to have direct internal force and application. 
Such a declaration may take place by legislative act of the Knesseth or, under 
certain circumstances, by the decree of a minister exercising delegated legislative 
powers. In the case of conflict between a treaty declared to have domestic ap- 
plication and a provision of municipal law the Supreme Court has attempted 
to resolve ambiguities in favor of Israel’s international obligations. In cases of 
clear-cut conflict domestic law prevails over the treaty. 

This study shows the strong influence of common law thinking in Israel. 
Yet to the reviewer trained in continental law the book has a familiar ring. Its 
style represents the best tradition of European jurisprudence. It may be techni- 
cal, but it is never dull. The author makes a noteworthy contribution to an in- 
teresting problem of international law. She also brings to life some of the com- 
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plex legal problems of her country. Anyone interested in either area will learn 
much from this study. 
Herz R. Hink 


Arizona State University 


The Administration of Interstate Compacts. By RicHarp H. Leacu and Reppin 
S. Suae, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. vi, 
256. $4.50.) 


If the county was, or is, the “dark continent” of American government, a 
fair-sized off-shore island, equally unexplored by scholars, exists in the actual 
workings of interstate agencies. Several studies have been made of interstate 
compacts as legal documents and as products of the political process in state gov- 
ernment. Leach and Sugg have broken new ground, however, in the study of 
the administration of the compacts of interstate agencies rather than by the exist- 
ing state agencies. 

Thirty years ago, many severe critics of the federal system attributed much 
of its inefficiency to the existence of states whose dimensions were regarded as 
“unnatural and irrational.” To these critics, “regionalism” was the obvious cure for 
this malady, and the interstate compact was an important means of procuring ra- 
tional approaches to regional problems. Further, many observers believed that 
“federalism without Washington” would rejuvenate state government, check the 
flow of power to Washington, and it might even result in a more “rational” ar- 
rangement of the components of the Union. One of the conclusions logically in- 
ferable from this study, as from its predecessors, is that the interstate compact has 
had important effects in the direction of the first hope, negligible effects on the 
second, and none at all on the third. No new layer of government has been created 
between state and nation, nor has any reshaping of the Union come closer to 
reality. The compact system has been used quite effectively, nevertheless, to 
achieve important results in situations beyond the reach of a single state. 

This volume was designed, in part, as an inquiry into a relatively new area 
of administrative activity, conducted in some measure by interstate bureaucracies. 
There is no indication in the evidence that there have been any startling innova- 
tions in administrative techniques in compact agencies. It does not appear neces- 
sary to make profound revisions in prevailing modes of administrative theory. 
This conclusion should be neither unexpected nor disappointing. 

This admirably compact (no pun intended) analysis of the working patterns 
of interstate administrative agencies indicates the tenability of two ideas: (1) that 
our standard administrative techniques can be applied successfully in a legal and 
political milieu for which they were not designed, and (2) that far more could 
be done with interstate administrative agencies than has yet been attempted. 

This volume is a solid piece of craftsmanship. It is logically organized, care- 
fully researched, and intelligibly written. An excellent bibliographical note and 
an index add to its usefulness. It merits a place on the shelves of serious students 


and practitioners in government. — 
San Jose State College 
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Oil and State in the Middle East. By Georce Lenczowski. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xix, 379. $6.75.) 


The importance of this work lies in the fact that the Arab states and prin- 
cipalities, together with Iran, possess three-fourths of the proven world reserves 
of oil and supply over 80 per cent of the needs of Western Europe. These re- 
sources and their transit facilities are still largely Western-owned, and the free 
world investment and strategic interests they represent are increasingly challenged 
by the spread of social revolution and the tides of nationalism. Students of world 
affairs, therefore, are very much indebted to Professor George Lenczowski, a 
leading authority on the Middle East, for this fact-laden analysis of relations 
between the oil concerns and the governments of the Middle East. 

Part One of the study consists of three chapters dealing with the growth 
of oil concessions, the extent of European dependence upon Middle East oil, and 
the role of oil in the economy of the producing area. Part Two is concerned with 
the relations between Middle East governments and the producing and transit 
companies. 

In Part Three the author analyzes the companies’ relations with the public 
and the press in the host countries. Here will be found a systematic discussion 
of typical nationalist grievances and an outline of the means and substance of 
company reaction. Part Four deals with industry-employee relations in three 
chapters which treat Middle East labor legislation, the Pan-Arab labor move- 
ment, and the industry’s personnel management and welfare programs. Finally, 
Part Five consists of a case study of the repercussions of the Suez crisis, together 
with a number of useful generalizations concerning the relationship between oil 
and the state in the Midd] East. 

This study is based essentially upon primary sources, and much of the data 
was collected on-the-spot at company and government establishments abroad. 
The work is admirable both with respect to design and technique. It will doubt- 
less be a valuable reference work and guide to policy for years to come. Never- 
theless, there are a few omissions and points of vulnerability which require 
brief comment. 

First, there is no discussion of the extent to which the companies manipulate 
policy of the host countries. Do company officials ever “ghost write” foreign- 
policy communiqués or draft anti-strike legislation and other sections of labor 
codes for Middle East governments? If so, with what effect? Can we assume 
that public relations techniques are confined to the rather noncontroversial overt 
methods set forth by the author? The Middle East is an area where a free press, 
when there is one, has often meant a press that sells editorials and favorable 
newspaper stories to the highest bidder. Do oil company public relations depart- 
ments ever engage in this kind of bidding? Questions such as these will require 
further investigation. 

Any study of this character will inevitably raise a number of questions con- 


cerning the author’s value judgments. As an uncompromising foe of expropria- 
tion, for example, the author offers the generalization that “host governments are 
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more likely to increase their gains by negotiation than by unilateral action.” 
Obviously this conclusion is debatable, and contrary evidence is abundant in this 
work itself. And however justified his fears of “its revolutionary edge,” the 
author’s hostile discussion of the Federation of Arab Labor Unions might well 
have pointed out the case for hypothesizing that the net effect of this movement 
may be to advance the welfare and the interests of the Arab world at the ex- 
pense of the West. Finally, there is bound to be much criticism of Professor 
Lenczowski’s tendency in Chapter XI to be scornful of nationalist criticisms of 
the companies while praising their supporters for “political and economic realism 
... [which] prompt them to accept, and to insist on the maintenance of, the 
concession agreements.” His later chapters, to be sure, are not uncritical of the 
companies, but there will be much dissent over his conclusion that their main 
public relations themes “by and large . . . reflect noncontroversial matters or at 
least are couched in noncontroversial terms.” One of these main themes, how- 
ever, centers on “the virtues of free enterprise.” 

This outline of controversial value judgments and of important questions 
which the author has left unanswered must not be allowed to overshadow the 
fact that he has produced a work of great excellence within the framework of 
an admirably conceived analytical design. Oil and State in the Middle East, as 
previously indicated, is a work of lasting value both because of the basic data 
it contains and because of the imaginative and skillful manner in which it is 


resented and analyzed. 
P ¥ H. Paut CAsTLEBERRY 
Washington State University 


Gifford Pinchot: Forester—Politican. By M. Netson McGeary. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 481. $8.50.) 


Gifford Pinchot has been one of the neglected figures in the Progressive 
movement. Not as vigorous nor as flamboyant as many who figured in that age 
of reform, such as La Follette, Johnson, and Roosevelt, Pinchot has seldom been 
given his due other than as the Chief Forester who figured in the Ballinger dis- 
pute, a controversy which widened the breach between T.R. and Taft. To be 
sure, Pinchot’s greatest contribution lay in the area of conservation, but, as the 
present biography makes clear, Pinchot’s work as a forester was inseparably 
bound up with his political career. In his long public career Pinchot was, besides 
Chief Forester, twice Governor of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Conservation 
Commission, and a candidate for the United States Senate. 

Professor McGeary presents Pinchot as a rigid, high-minded, puritanical man, 
a junior-sized Teddy Roosevelt, whom he idolized. A man of strong convictions, 
Pinchot attempted to deal with the many political problems that arose in his 
long life of public service. His career thus enables the reader to view the lib- 
eralism of the 1900’s carried over into the revolutionary times of the 1930’s. He 
was a successful governor because he acted upon the need to eliminate from his 
government those who opposed his desire for an orderly, centralized administra- 
tion and because he brought to his administration the most qualified persons, 
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regardless of party affiliation. Above all, he early recognized the need for the 
federal government to combat the suffering caused by the depression. 

Despite his many achievements, Pinchot’s political career was marred by a 
certain rigidity that was ill-suited to the times. A fanatical belief in the wisdom 
of prohibition cost him much support that might have aided him in attaining 
other, more possible goals. Perhaps his greatest failure was in remaining in a 
party that did not match his political philosophy. Despite his often high-minded 
attitudes, Pinchot campaigned for Hughes when Wilson was closer to his ideals; 
for Harding who, he said, “would make a fine President to look at, but that is 
all you can say for him”; for Coolidge when La Follette’s progressivism closely 
paralleled his own thinking; for Hoover, of whom he wrote, “his knowledge 
of democratic institutions appears to be elementary”; for Landon when he greatly 
admired F.D.R. 

As one would expect, Professor McGeary’s biography is sympathetic rather 
than critical; yet it suggests the reasons for Pinchot’s failure to become a greater 
political force than he was. In short, the account is temperate and reserved. To 
the political scientist the book will appeal for its conscientious and detailed 
workmanship, but one wishes that Pinchot’s career might have been more closely 
integrated with the great issues of the country’s history, particularly the idea of 
conservation reform as part of:the great Progressive movement. Moreover, the 
author has not attempted to dramatize the story of Pinchot and his times. We 
are told rather than shown. The portrait of the hero is not entirely vivid or 


rounded, as it is, say, in Pringle’s Roosevelt and Link’s Wilson. Although this 
biography is the product of careful research, and the story is told with clarity, 


there is an encyclopedic dryness about it. snene T. Quit 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Peacemaker or Powder-Monkey. By James M. MiniFiE. (Toroi:to: McClelland 
and Stewart, 1960. Pp. 174. $3.50.) 


The author of this arresting book, James Minifie, is a former Canadian 
Rhodes scholar, who after a successful career in journalism in Canada and the 
United States, has been for some years established in Washington as the rep- 
resentative of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. He has therefore had 
abundant opportunities for studying the interplay of relations between Canada 
and the United States and for examining the policies of their governments and 
appraising their results. He does not strain after brilliance in his literary style, 
but it is both lucid and vigorous; and he marshals his arguments in orderly 
sequence and drives home his conclusions with logical force. He is a very severe 
critic of many of the international policies of the United States and takes a very 
somber view of the late John Foster Dulles; but, while he obviously remains a 
Canadian patriot, he does not spare the Canadian people and their governments 
for what he regards as their dangerous relapse into a position of humiliating 
subservience to Washington. 
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The basic thesis of Mr. Minifie’s book is that Canada’s subordination to the 
United States in the spheres of defense and economic activity has done such 
damage to her prestige that it must be ended as soon as possible. He thinks 
that the revolutional upheaval, whose convulsions have not yet run their full 
course, cannot be channeled into safe democratic patterns by military alliances 
and the dropping of atomic bombs, but requires enlightened and disinterested 
leadership from powers innocent of any ambitions for world paramountcy. In 
his view Canada has a special equipment to provide such leadership and actually 
gave it during the crisis over Suez, because it has exceptional credentials for it. 
Nobody fears Canada, because it has no territorial ambitions and nobody har- 
bors resentment against it because it has no record of grasping colonial domina- 
tion to live down: it also has the unique asset of having roots in Latin as well 
as Anglo-Saxon culture and having a Latin tongue, French, as one of its official 
languages. But he asserts that today these natural advantages for leadership in 
world affairs have been canceled out by a growing sentiment among the smaller 
powers that they cannot accept the leadership of a country which has become a 
helpless satellite of a power so badly infected with military, political, and eco- 
nomic imperialism as the United States is today. 

Accordingly he advocates the early restoration of Canadian independence by 
a declaration of neutrality. He admits that such a step would involve the dis- 
solution of what he calls “the smothering alliance” of the NORAD organization 
and a withdrawal from NATO, already in his opinion wrecked by General 
de Gaulle, and the extinction of the permanent Canadian-American Joint Board 
for Defense. He does not contemplate for Canada any retreat into isolationism, 
but insists that the moves which he prescribes would set it free for fuller par- 
ticipation in the work of the UN and bolder initiatives in sponsoring beneficial 
policies and would relieve it from the throttling pressure now constantly applied 
from Washington whenever there are signs at Ottawa of any deviation from the 
American line of policy. Mr. Minifie also believes that the emancipation which 
he proposes would soon damp down the anti-American sentiment now so rife 
in Canada, which he ascribed to “a chip-on-the-shoulder inferiority complex,” 
based on the suspicion that Canada’s independence, after being patiently won 
from Britain, is being gradually eroded by American military, economic, and 
cultural domination. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Minifie makes out a very strong case for his prescriptions 
for the salvation of Canada. He maintains that Canada, although not a major 
power, could play in world affairs a role as decisive as that of the United States 
in earlier times, but only when she ceases to be the satellite of a power com- 
mitted to the struggle for paramountcy. 

There is a serious error of fact at the opening of Chapter VI in the book. 
Mr. Minifie says that in March 1949 Sir Winston Churchill visited Washington 
to try and secure American consent for the appointment of a British admiral as 
commander-in-chief in the Atlantic. But in March 1949, Mr. Attlee was Prime 
Minister of Britain and Sir Winston, as leader of the Opposition, had no power 
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to negotiate about any naval appointment. But this error is a small blemish in 
a very interesting and provocative book, which is a valuable contribution to the 
political education of all North American people. 


Toronto, Canada 


JoHN A. STEVENSON 


The Public Personnel Agency and the Chief Executive. Edited by THomas Pace. 
(Chicago, Illinois: Public Personnel Association, 1960. $2.50.) 


This is a report dealing with the role of the chief executive in the established 
civil service system. The scope of coverage extends all the way from the rela- 
tionship between the President of the United States and the federal civil service, 
to that of governors, mayors, and city managers with the personnel agencies in 
their respective areas of government. BRE 


Gandhi on World Affairs. By Paut F. Power. (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 128. $3.25.) 


Not many men have etched a less effaceable trace upon [ndian history than 
Mahatma Gandhi. By example and deed, by written and spoken word and by 
precept and silence, he shaped and guided a generation of his teeming millions 
of fellow Indians into independence with an irreducible minimum of bloodshed 
and with no marked rancor or hatred toward their former masters. And while 
achieving this objective of swaraj he drew the attention of the world to, and 
deeply impregnated India with, his own characteristics of fearlessness and paci- 


fism in civil disobedience, hatred of war, Indian nationalism, humanism and 
human dignity and love of humanity, ethical standards, devoutness of belief in 
God and, above all else, a devotion to the search for truth. 

In this little volume Dr. Paul F. Power, through intensive and meticulously 
documented research and with keen discernment, answers the queries of why 
and how and to what extent Gandhi came to be a great moral and political force. 
The true cause of the motivating force in Gandhi's life which illuminates his 
ideas about world affairs, was his concept of truth. “Truth equals God”; absolute 
truth equated divinity. He conceived of a universe governed purposefully and 
morally by a merciful and just, omnipotent and omniscient first cause. The 
Hindu term for this idea is satya, or absolute truth; it was a dominant factor 
in Gandhi's ideals and behavior toward man, society, the state and international 
organizations. 

Allied to satya was Gandhi’s concept of law or duty as he interpreted Hin- 
duism’s dharma, or higher law. As a non-orthodox Hindu, Gandhi professed 
to understand dharma “as a universal morality to which the affairs of men and 
states would correspond.” Together, with satya and dharma was his understand- 
ing of Buddhism’s ahimsa, love or nonviolence. He considered man, therefore, 
“in relation to absolute truth, the higher law of duty and the ethic of nonvio- 
lence.” Man’s being is certified by absolute truth and the sole justification of his 
existence is his devotion to this truth. Thus man is responsible for his behavior 
and is able to improve his nature in this life or in the next. 
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With no doubts about himself, Gandhi interpreted the epic, Bhagavad Gita, 
to mean that from life is required right action: action with selflessness without 
thought of reward, with fearless courage, and without violence or retaliation. 
Projecting these principles into the obvious need for improving society and polli- 
tics, Gandhi was positive that change could be effected by adherence to absolute 
truth in the use of force; this “soul force” or “truth force,” satyagraha as he 
designated it, provided for peaceful resistance, or civil disobedience, to social 
and political authority. The viability of this technique was its ethic of a non- 
violent search for justice in every area of life. With such a premise Dr. Power 
presents the rationale for what Gandhi thought and did and what he might 
think and do were he alive today. 

It seems almost petulant to pout over the facts that the footnotes were 
crammed into seventeen pages at the end of the text and that tense shifted from 
present to past and back again without need. w Dlidiews Hee 


University of Idaho 


The Facts of American Life. Edited by M. B. ScHNapper. (Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 420. $6.00.) 


No society, I suppose, has been so self-conscious as the United States. This 
phenomenon can be traced back to the early colonists who wrote to the people 
back home, describing their life in a new land. After the Revolutionary War 
the experiment in equalitarian democracy caused foreign observers, such as De 


Crevecour and De Tocqueville, and native Americans, such as Jefferson and 
Rush, to study the new nation. In addition to inheriting this tradition of national 
self-examination, we are now living in an age of self-analysis and in an era that 
reveres statistics. That this concern with the American civilization is not solely 
the province of the academician is attested to by the recent publication of The 
Facts of American Life, which attempts “to present, in question and answer form, 
authoritative and up to date information of the sort the average person would 
like to have at his fingertips.” 

This volume is divided into twelve chapters, one each treating the American 
people, resources, government, customs, economy, labor, agriculture, science, 
health, education, culture, foreign affairs, and such miscellaneous matters as reli- 
gion, sports, and philanthropy. A good deal of the information is derived from the 
resources of governmental agencies. 

Much of the information is superficial and there are serious omissions. To 
be sure, John Singer Sargent, Perry Como, and Arturo Toscanini are treated, 
but not Alfred Ryder, Babe Ruth, or Walter Damrosch. John Dewey is men- 
tioned three times, but Mark Hopkins and Charles W. Eliot are omitted, and 
the chapter on education is bromidic. One will look in vain for any reference to 
John Foster Dulles or Adlai Stevenson. 

The question-and-answer sort of thing is fun to dip into. This reader has 
the feeling, though, that it’s a little like eating peanuts — one leads to another, 
the result being satiety rather than nourishment. The volume is not a serious 
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reference book. Certainly, it won’t replace on the scholar’s shelf the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, the World Almanac, the New Dictionary of 
‘American History, nor Gorton Carruth’s Encyclopedia of American Facts and 
Dates. The real one-volume American civilization encyclopedia has not yet been 


compiled. Stuart T. Cooke 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Organizational Weapon, A Study of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics. By 
Puiuip SeEtznick. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. xxii, 350. $6.00.) 


This Rand Corporation study was first published in 1950. The only change 
from the earlier printing is the addition of a new preface by the author. Looking 
back at his work after ten years Professor Selznick’s concern is to relate the model 
he created to the general problem of analyzing social systems. The purpose of 
the work he feels is to analyze the communist party as a social system, treating 
“it as an autonomous system, defined by inner potentialities and weaknesses, even 
though we know what this autonomy is limited and in fact the behavior ob- 
served is a resultant of many interacting factors.” He starts with the definition 
of the “combat party.” “The combat party is identified by (1) its capacity, rela- 
tive to other political groups, to deploy members as controlled agents with target 
groups; (2) its use of techniques of indoctrination and mobilization that with- 
draw the member from other group loyalties; (3) its adoption of subversion, not 
only of government but of particular target institutions, as an acceptable mode 
of social action; (4) its use of characteristic strategies for the penetration and 
manipulation of institutional targets; (5) its tactical subordination of prop- 
agandistic aims to organizational needs.” From observable “indicators,” which in 
the communist case is represented by overt action of communist parties and their 
published tracts on strategy and tactics, the author in the body of the book relates 
his defined model with the model of a communist party. He comes to the con- 
clusion that the two are similar and the communist parties are best defined as 
combat parties. Then by example he shows in detail how these parties work out 
in their directives, operations and organizational structure the strategy and tactics 
of a combat party. 

It is easy now, some ten years later, to criticize Selznick’s study as being 
static and oversimplified. For example, he makes no distinctions among com- 
munist parties, citing Lenin and Stalin, the practice of the American Communist 
party and the Philippine Communist party indiscriminately. Also his model 
tends to be static and ignores how time has eroded and changed the model from 
when the combat party was first envisaged by Lenin. But the usefulness of this 
volume is that it has established a research model, leaving it to others to dis- 
cover individual deviations from the norm. 

Professor Selznick’s purpose is not to evaluate the success of the various tac- 
tics. Nevertheless, he frequently refers to the achievement of this or that prop- 
aganda effort, the ideological and organizational weaknesses of various socialist 
and workers organizations which the communists sought to subvert, and how this 
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or that communist tactic accomplished results, leaving the general impression 
that communist attempts did in fact succeed in most cases in penetrating organiza- 
tions they coveted. This impression is misleading as various individual studies 
on communist parties have proved. Communist tactics do not in fact have a 
high record of accomplishment and where they have succeeded, the cause was 
often beyond communist control. In fact, one of the frequent tactical errors 
of the communists has been to act too hastily. Often being in a hurry to net 
one little fish they lost the big one. For example, in Spain in 1936 by taking over 
the socialist youth movement they lost any chance of subverting the main so- 
cialist party, except by brute force. In other cases in taking over an organization 
they were often left only with its hollow shell; the membership drifted away. In 
still other cases, like the French trade-unions which they came to control in large 
measure in World War II, the communists found that on the crucial issues, as 
the political strikes in 1947 and 1948, the workers ignored their orders. This 
tendency to assume success for the tactics, however, does not detract from the 
usefulness of the model of a combat party and the concepts which Professor 
Selznick has developed in his analysis of the Bolshevik system. 


University of California, Los Angeles Davin T. CaTTett 


The Legislative Council in the American States. By Wituam J. Sirrin. (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, Social Science Series No. 18, 1959. Pp. 


xiv, 266. $3.00.) 


When John Stuart Mill wrote his classic essay on Representative Govern- 
ment he saw the need to ensure not only responsiveness to popular desires but 
a sense of responsibility for complex results. The legislature was rightly composed of 
laymen, sensitive to their constituencies. But its proper functions were to inquire 
and deliberate, and then authenticate or reject proposals for new laws. The com- 
plicated business of preparing those proposals was better assigned to a body of 
experts, bred to the conduct of public affairs “as an intellectual profession.” 

Early in this century, modest steps in this direction were taken in many 
American states by the establishment of legislative reference bureaus, which in 
most states today are simply bill-drafting staffs. Professor Siffin reviews this his- 
tory as a prelude to his thoughtful survey of its sequel, the “legislative council 
movement.” The councils of Kansas, Illinois, and Kentucky are selected to il- 
lustrate contrasting types; those in other states are discussed as variations and 
hybrids. Councils are viewed in process and political environment: each has 
its functions tailored to fit the political realities of a given state. Where those 
realities permit, the legislative council is the most highly developed device for 
securing “a synthesis of technical studies and political judgments in legislative 
policy proposals,” the closest approximation to Méill’s idealized model for a 
legislature. 

In form, the legislative council consists of a committee of legislators from 
both houses, and a permanent research staff. Typically between legislative ses- 
sions, the council members, often acting through subcommittees, direct research, 
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hold public hearings, and formulate policy recommendations on the major sub- 
stantive problems that face the parent legislature. 

There are thirty-six “council-type” agencies in the United States. Not all 
are genuine program councils, however. More than a third confine their efforts 
to research and reference work. As exemplified by the Illinois council, the pro- 
fessionally prepared staff reports analyze contemporary problems and describe 
alternative solutions; inescapably there is selective emphasis of some considera- 
tions and slighting of others, but effort is made to avoid taking sides on the politi- 
cal (policy) issues involved. In these states, the “council” of legislators does 
little except insulate the research staff from partisan politics, and sometimes 
delineates the topics to be studied. “Great and persistent tension within the 
legislature . . . or a splintered body politic leading to much trading and dealing 
. .. do not furnish environments for legislative councils.” Moreover, in a few 
states there is persistently strong executive leadership in the legislative process; 
either the legislative council is pulled into the governor’s orbit, as in Kentucky, 
or it is likely to succumb to his potent opposition, as in Michigan. 

The true program council is exemplified by Kansas, and is also found in about 
twenty other states. In these states, which Siffin’s analysis identifies as the 
“politically neat, homogeneous, and weak-governored states,” he believes that 
the legislative process is significantly modified by the systematic planning and 
cohesive policy leadership of an effective council. The legislative council does 
not seem destined, however, to transform the legislative arenas of our major states 
into convenient approximations of Mill’s ideal. In those states, whose politics 
are both vexed and varied, the effective synthesis of public policy seems to de- 
pend on the political prowess of the governor and the negotiating skills of politi- 
cians at home in internally leaderless legislatures. Effective legislative research 
agencies can marshal good evidence, make consequences more explicit, and 
clarify policy choices. Essentially, however, their function is one of strengthening 
either traditional patterns of “citizen-legislator” autonomy or spontaneously 
emerging modes of leadership and group deliberation. “The authority of a coun- 
cil is not the authority of power, but of confidence,” Siffin notes. Wherever 
politics is a serious and persistent struggle involving the distribution of basic social 
values, no brain trust is likely to be invested easily or for long with formal 
authority to perform the delicate synthesizing work of making public policy. 


University of California, Los Angeles Dwalne Marvick 


The United States in World Affairs 1959. By RicuHarp P. Stessins. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1960. Pp. xii, 
464. $6.00). 


Documents on American Foreign Relations 1959. Edited by Paut E. ZInNER. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
1960. Pp. xxiii, 541. $6.95.) 


It would be difficult to imagine a more convenient and utilitarian under- 
taking for the study of world affairs, and particularly the American role in them, 
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than these two volumes, which are representative of the annual contributions 
to this field made by the Council on Foreign Relations. These books continue 
and maintain the best characteristics of the Council’s series which was begun 
in the decade of the thirties. The analytical treatise of Mr. Stebbins and the 
documentary collection edited by Mr. Zinner are not designed as definitive or 
exhaustive treatments for the professional student of foreign policy. Rather they 
are for the college student and the intelligent layman and citizen. This is no 
mean audience, and the two authors acquit themselves for it so well that their 
works should also have considerable use as handy reference guides and conven- 
ient summaries for the more advanced student of world affairs. 

The year 1959 was a tense one, in every diplomatic theater and in such 
tangential fields as military and economic strategy and organization, the explora- 
tion of space, disarmament, propaganda, and nuclear weapons testing. Ample 
attention is given to these matters and to such things, less spectacular perhaps 
but no less significant, as the rise of independence and anti-colonial movements 
in Africa and Asia and the growing problem of the relations between the United 
States and Latin America. In short, many of the problems still in the forefront 
plagued 1959. It was also a great year for diplomatic dramatics — the exchange 
of visits between high ranking officials of the United States and the Soviet Union 
— which excited, unduly as 1960 proved, fevered hopes for the resolution of 
world tensions and problems. 

The aim of these two volumes is to give a clear account of these develop- 
ments and in so doing the two books are as necessary and complementary to one 
another as Damon to Pythias. Such sections of Mr. Stebbins’ narrative as the 
one titled “The Camp of Socialism” finds a corresponding collection of docu- 
ments in Mr. Zinner’s book bearing the same title; and when Mr. Stebbins writes 
about the American-Soviet debate or the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to the United 
States, Mr. Zinner provides the necessary illustrative documents, such as Mr. 
Nixon’s TV-Radio address in Moscow on August 1, 1959, or the joint communi- 
qué of Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev issued on September 27, 1959, sum- 
ming up their discussions at Camp David. As Mr. Stebbins’ volume does not 
quote in extenso and tends to rely on standard and readily available sources, 
such as the New York Times and the Department of State Bulletin, Mr. Zin- 
ner’s documents perform an admirable service. And while it is certainly pos- 
sible to read the analysis without the documents, the two volumes are obviously 
designed for integrated study. 

The task of an editor is a difficult one and Mr. Zinner has conscientiously 
fulfilled it, to the great service of Mr. Stebbins’ half of what might be called 
a joint enterprise, if not to the entire satisfaction of all readers who might wish 
to refresh their knowledge of the events of 1959 by examining its historical raw 
material. Perhaps writing an analysis of so recent and controversial a year is even 
more difficult. Mr. Stebbins is to be commended for a narrative that maintains 
the canons of scholarship without sacrificing interest or vitality, and that fulfills 
the pledge to objectivity and nonpartisanship which he has taken, with uncanny 
success. It is high tribute to these books that they vividly preserve in a vital 
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reservoir historical waters which might have long since flowed under the bridges 
of many interested students of America and world affairs. 


Portland State College Cuantes A. Le Guin 


The Statesman’s Year-Book 1960-61. Edited by S. H. Steinsperc. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 1677. $9.50.) 


Having an unbroken tradition going back to the time of the American Civil 
War and the Crimean War, The Statesman’s Year-Book is now in its ninety- 
seventh year. The Year-Book is comprehensive, independent of official approval, 
up-to-date, and sensibly arranged. In addition to its usual information the 1960- 
61 edition contains several new features: maps of the Federation of Malaya and 
of Singapore; a map featuring the World Refugee Year; diplomatic representa- 
tives and the staffs of the embassies and legations of the U.S.A. in every foreign 
country, and of foreign countries in the U.S.A.; the political, constitutional and 
administrative rearrangement of the French Community; latest statistics on the 
economic and military organization of the U.S.S.R.; information on the progress 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Federation of Malaya, the 
West Indies and the new states of Singapore and Cyprus; and the incorporation 
of Hawaii as the fiftieth state in the U.S.A., the constitutional changes resulting 
from this and the alteration of the “Star Spangled Banner.” BRE 


Modern Forms of Government: A Comparative Study. By MICHAEL STEWART. 
(New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 284. $4.00.) 


In many respects this book is interesting; at times it is thought-provoking. 
It succeeds more than many other “comparative” studies in combining the coun- 
try-to-country approach with a truly comparative analysis of structural and 
ideological characteristics. The countries included are Great Britain, the nations 
of the Commonwealth, Federal Republic of Germany, Switzerland, France, the 
Scandinavian countries, Italy, the United States, and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Stewart, a member of the British House of Commons since 1945, brings 
to his task much knowledge, experience, and insight. He shows a passionate con- 
cern for the saftey, prosperity, and dignity of human beings (conditions he con- 
siders to be the criteria of good government) and for the good life man is seek- 
ing. The book dispenses with all formal scholarly apparatus. The author does 
not footnote, nor does he include a bibliography. He gives us the fundamentals 
of governmental structure and problems of each country, followed by his own 
interpretative analysis. 

This approach, of course, is entirely legitimate — though it may not be most 
suited to make the book a “text” for use in American colleges and universities. 
Unfortunately, the broad sweep of the essay does not prevent the commission of 
a number of factual errors. To list but a few: The American citizen does not 
vote every four years for two senators in one-third of the states; normally the 
people in two-thirds of the states every two years vote for one senator. The 
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statement that “judges and magistrates of inferior and intermediate [state] courts 
are often elected” gives the impression that most judges of American state courts 
of final appeal (to whom the author has alluded in the preceding sentence) are 
appointed. In discussing the West German constitutional document the author 
says: “The special protection of the Basic Rights is further emphasized by the 
choice of the word Grundgesetz (Basic Law) rather than Verfassung (Constitu- 
tion). The latter word suggests artificial creation; the former expresses the 
belief that human law should be based on eternal moral principles.” Such an 
interpretation is most interesting; however, the debates of the constituent Par- 
lamentarische Rat leave little doubt that the term Grundgesetz was used to 
express the temporary nature of the constitutional arrangement. The formal 
term Verfassung was avoided so as not to create a legal obstacle to future re- 
unification. “Basic Law” was a substitute in the sense of organic law, not to 
express eternal moral principles. 

The gravest shortcomings of this book may be found in the treatment of the 
Communist form of government. Mr. Stewart does not discuss Communist 
China, and his comments on the East European satellites are only parenthetical. 
His primary concern is with the Soviet Union and his approach is mainly an insti- 
tutional one. 

The Soviet system may well be capable of some degree of internal develop- 
ment until recently largely neglected by its Western critics. But the key to an 
understanding of such changes will not be found in the provisions of the Stalin 
constitution which the author describes in some detail. One cannot talk about 
“appropriate guarantees” for personal freedoms and not ever even mention 
forced-labor camps, arbitrary arrests, and the purges. The study of a totalitarian 
country calls for a more functional analysis. 

It is only fair to point out that the author states clearly that “when all is 
aid, the Soviet form of government is a tyranny.” He recognizes the monolithic 
character of the Communist party which holds together the whole structure. 
But somehow he never quite gets to the bottom of the true nature and relation- 
ship between Communist party, state, and society. Perhaps this omission may be 
explained by the fact that it never seems to occur to him that communism is 
more than an absolute tyranny; that it also means a totalitarian dictatorship. 

These criticisms should not distract from the real merits of the book. For 
the most part the author shows a keen sense of perception, especially so when 
he points out that democracies, too, have their problems. 


' ; Herz R. Hinx 
Arizona State University 


Dictionary of the American Indian. By JoHN SToUTENBURGH, JR. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. 462. $10.00.) 


This is an extremely difficult book to review. The reader upon opening the 
pages is confronted with long lists of names of tribes, clans, bands, villages, cul- 
ture traits, ruins, and famous tribal leaders. The author’s approach seems to have 
been to include as many different tribes, villages, settlements, and chiefs as 
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possible. The amount of space devoted to a particular tribe bears no relationship 
to the size of the grouping, its historical or its cultural importance in the past 
or today. Thus the Arikara who played a not unimportant role in the cultural 
and economic history of the Great Plains are passed off as “a plains tribe which 
split off from the Pawnee in northern Nebraska.” Elsewhere, the author states: 
“The modern Zuni pueblo is located about forty miles south of Gallup, New 
Mexico. It has limited tourist accommodations.” On the other hand, a rather 
obscure and unimportant tribe, the Deadoses, who became extinct in Texas in 
the late eighteenth century, receives four lines. Other important tribal groupings 
such as the Blackfeet are not even included in the book. 

The characterization of the tribes is completely inadequate. No attempt is 
made to describe their basic cultural or social characteristics. Each group is 
treated as a unique unit. They are mentioned only as being where they were 
first contacted by the whites. Their present location, population, and degree of 
acculturation or assimilation are ignored. 

The book has no value for the serious student of the culture and history of 
the American Indian. For a high school student, it will provide an interesting 
hour of scanning through the pages. But even here, he will have to go elsewhere 
for term paper material. 


New Mexico Highlands University 


CrarK S. KNOWLTON 


California Local Finance. By JoHN A. Viec, FRANK FARNER, JoHN P. SHELTON, 
ProcTER THOMSON, HusBert C. ARMSTRONG, and GERHARD N. Rostvo.p. 


(Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 370. $7.50.) 


A comment on the jacket of this book states that “Not since the 1930's has 
there been a comprehensive examination of the adequacy of California’s local 
revenue system.” The reader concludes that the examination is long past due. 
In many respects the data presented by this group of Claremont Social Research 
Center scholars, assisted by a grant from the Haynes Foundation, is alarming; 
the study indicates in a very positive manner that local government units, faced 
with inflationary conditions, unprecedented population growth, and insistent 
demands for more and better community services, are confronted with a critical 
financial problem. 

Considering the profusion and complexity of the machinery of local gov- 
ernment, and the fact that the aids and controls through which the state is in- 
volved in the life of its local units are not always nicely articulated, the study 
encompasses much more than local government. The analysis touches all phases 
of the state and local system, and recommendations are directed toward a unified 
state-and-local revenue system. The book, divided into six sections, analyzes with 
clarity and perception all the major topics calling for investigation: the traditions, 
patterns, policies, and complexity of local government; trends and controls in 
local expenditures; the revenue system; public borrowing; and financial support 
for public education. Professor Vieg very ably states the trends and conclusions. 
Numerous tables scattered throughout the text, plus an excellent appendix of 
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impeccable sources, lend authority to the discussion and provide information of 
extreme value to the reader. Particularly outstanding is the success achieved by 
the authors in analyzing the complex materials without falling into the trap of 
excessive theoretical exposition that many writers find so tempting. 

Using the assumption that hope lies, not in two separate systems, but in a 
ingle comprehensive plan designed to assure adequate revenue for all levels of 
government, the authors point the way to realistic, although politically difficult, 
improvements that could be made. A strong argument is presented for revision 
of the tax structure in order to spread the burden of taxation more equitably 
and to tap proportionately the private wealth of California. A most controversial 
point raised in this respect pertains to the use of “degree of sacrifice” argument 
for evaluating Californians’ tax burden. Revision of political boundaries of all 
types to give a more realistic relationship of finance to the metropolitan growth 
of the state is considered crucial. Certainly the suggestion for complete revision 
of the formulas utilized in the state-local revenue system is one that will meet 
the approval of students of finance and local officials. In this respect, it would 
be possible to provide a broadly unified state-and-local system in which cities, 
counties, and school districts could achieve substantial autonomy on the twin 
foundations of shared revenues and local taxes and service charges. 

Fortunately, for balance in the book, not all of the subject matter explored 
is of the type requiring major revision in law and philosophy. Numerous sugges- 
tions for sound financial management are offered that can be implemented by 
local legislative or administrative action. 

In sum, the book provides an excellent treatment of its subject and should 
prove to be indispensable to scholars, public officials, and citizens concerned 


with California finance. 
Joun T. Bactarp 


San Jose State College 


Intergovernmental Relations as Seen by Public Officials. By Epowarp W. Weun- 
NER. (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 158. 
$3.25.) 


This study is the ninth in the University of Minnesota series in intergovern- 
mental relations directed by Professor William Anderson and by Professor Weid- 
ner. Work on the series began in 1946 and this particular volume is based on 
field work done in 1948. The delay in publication probably does not seriously 
affect the results. 

The volume is primarily a review of the results of very extensive question- 
naires submitted to officials at all levels of government in Minnesota. Questions 
were asked as to the attitudes of such officials toward intergovernmental coopera- 
tion and toward other aspects of intergovernmental relations. They were also 
queried about their own attitudes on “participation,” “awareness,” and “respon- 
siblity” toward various aspects of personal and political life. Some 1,726 ques- 
tionnaires were returned; 1,324 from local and 402 from state and national 
officials. 
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In the volume under review Professor Weidner thoroughly summarizes the 
results of the questionnaire and some of the numerous relationships between 
types of officials and reactions to intergovernmental problems. There can be 
little doubt that the volume will be a useful addition to our growing literature 
on opinion analysis. It is one of the few cases known to the reviewer in which 
that method has been extensively applied to administrative officials. The statisti- 
cal results are carefully and objectively appraised, so far as this reviewer can 
judge. The questionnaire itself is clear and objective. It could perhaps have been 
more penetrating in some instances, but critics must remember that the literature 
on intergovernmental relations has increased substantially since 1948. 

The conclusions on intergovermental relations are not as exciting as one may 
have hoped but are helpful as confirmation of the opinions threshed out in such 
groups as the Kestnbaum Commission. Different groups of officials have different 
attitudes, depending largely on their degree of professionalization and the nature 
of their activity in government. Many professionalized groups have more loyalty 
to their function than to their unit of government. Over-all officials, on the 
other hand, are more loyal to their unit and more critical of controls from other 
levels of government. Reactions toward the cooperativeness of higher levels of 
government are usually friendlier when there are more frequent contacts. Mem- 
bers of boards in particular functional fields tend to take the viewpoints of ad- 
ministrators of those functions. 

This book is not going to solve any problems of intergovernmental relations. 
It will, however, be used in thoughtful studies of the future. 


Claremont Men’s College Georce C. S. Benson 


The Negro in American Civilization. By NatHanieL Weyt. (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 360. $6.00.) 


In this year of 1961 it is perhaps unnecessary to suggest the bitterness and 
violence regarding the efforts of one-tenth of our nation to secure the rights most 
Americans hold as inherent. The readiness of another minority group, whether 
in the South or elsewhere, to prevent this legitimate assertion is often said to 
stem from those who have most to fear from the Negro, from those who must 
compete with the Negro for jobs and social status. Conversely, another stereo- 
type is that it is the intellectual who is responsible for the Negro’s self-assertion. 
That the latter charge be substantiated is made clear from a reading of Nathaniel 
Weyl’s The Negro in American Civilization, a book which takes the Negro to 
task for a variety of shortcomings, sociological, hereditary, and cultural. Mr. 
Weyl berates the Negro for being relatively inferior to the whites, culturally 
semi-creative, and for not making good on the opportunities given him. It is 
indeed a broad front on which the Negro is attacked. 

The Negro in American Civilization is really three books in one. The first 
presents a history of slavery in general and of the Negro’s American history in 
particular. The second section treats the psychology of the Negro, his sociologi- 
cal adaptation to the society in which he finds himself, and his ethnic charac- 
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teristics. The underlying theme, one that is implied in these two sections, is made 
explicit in the last section, entitled “The Gathering Crises.” Chapter headings, 
such as “The South Beleaguered,” “Our Darkening Cities,” and “Impending 
Crises,” suggest the author’s attitude, as well as his conclusions. 

The first section is not so much a political or personal history of the Negro 
in America as it is a record of one man’s attitude toward the Negro. Certainly 
it is not the story of man’s struggle to attain his natural rights nor does it concern 
itself with the developing role of the Negro’s natural life in the nation. Ignored 
is the great violation of the dignity of man which slavery imposed, and the long 
struggle, which has not yet been finished, of the Negro’s drive to achieve dignity 
and integrity in a hostile environment. In this account there is not the feeling 
of human degradation suffered by the Negro from the days when he was crowded 
in the between-decks of slave ships to today’s riots in New Orleans — riots 
created by those determined tc prevent his betterment, psychological as well 
as educational. A competent history of a people must take into account the 
conditions under which they lived and live today. An attitude that the Negro 
never had it so good, whether in the 1830’s, the 1870’s or the 1950’s, hardly 
presents a well-balanced picture of the Negro’s history. Moreover, such a treat- 
ment does not do justice to the duality of ideals and practice that is a part of 
American history. 

In the psychological and sociological area, Mr. Weyl concludes that the 
Negro simply has less native capacity than the white man. Mainly LQ. tests, 
school records, and achievement tests are used to substantiate this finding. Sub- 
ordinated to these statistics are such intangibles as a sense of personal worth, a 
sense of belonging, physical well-being, and a sense of security. The evaluation 
of a race does not take place in a vacuum, and any study of the sociology of the 
Negro must take into account the entire community in which he lives. Perhaps 
Bernard Shaw had the last, best comment when he wrote in Man and Superman 
that “the haughty American nation makes the Negro clean its boots and then 
proves the moral and physical inferiority of the Negro by the fact that he is a 
shoeblack.” 

The Negro in American Civilization does not meet the requirements of the 
scholar, but it is a vastly important volume for the social scientist, for it points 
up the relationship of the disciplines in understanding our social and political 
problems. Aside from its bias, Mr. Weyl’s attempt to master the tools of the 
historian, the sociologist, and the psychologist suggests the enormity of the task. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Stuart T. Cooke 


United States Commercial Treaties and International Law. By Ropert R. 
Witson. (New Orleans: The Hauser Press, 1960. Pp. xl, 381. $6.50.) 


The author presents here the results of a study of more than one hundred 
and thirty bilateral commercial treaties entered into by the United States up to 
the end of 1959. He sets out to describe the principal “establishment” provisions 
of such treaties as they affect the interests, rights, and status of nationals of the 
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signatory countries. Thus he devotes chapters to the provisions in such treaties 
governing rights of entry, work, property protection, natural resources, taxation, 
judicial remedies, religion, and military service. In addition, he includes a chap- 
ter by Doctor Herman Walker, Jr., on corporate enterprises. 

The author’s purpose is not to treat exhaustively all provisions commonly 
found in such treaties, but rather, as the chapter titles suggest, to deal with 
those aspects that appear to have the greatest implications for public interna- 
tional law. Since commercial treaties are negotiated primarily with economic 
advantage in mind rather than for what they may contribute to the clarity or 
effectiveness of the system of public international law, their effect upon the latter 
is, as it were, incidental or indirect. This is particularly true of bilateral as op- 
posed to multilateral agreements, where the drive leading to negotiation tends 
to remain focused upon rather concrete and specific problems. At the same 
time, this has not prevented such bilateral agreements from assuming a rather 
homogeneous form, at least during long periods of time, but it apparently has 
prevented the larger and more volatile issues of international politics from ob- 
structing agreement. 

The author argues that these very features of the bilateral agreement are 
the source of its strength as an influence on public international law. One must 
add that they also severely limit its contribution to international law. 

In the concluding chapter, the author discusses the interaction of general 
international law with the bilateral commercial treaties of the United States. 
Here several relationships appear. International law may be incorporated by 
reference, or rights guaranteed thereunder may be waived by specific provision. 
Or general international law may be used as a frame of reference within which 
specific provisions of treaties take on meaning. Most directly, however, con- 
crete provisions of these agreements serve to make meaningful and operative 
some of the general propositions of public international law. 

The author makes a case for the importance of such intersticial international 
legislation, but the case should be based on the fact that the subject is frequently 
overlooked, rather than on its intrinsic importance. His selection of topics is 
basically sound and he handles these quite difficult materials well. He has per- 
haps underrated somewhat the complexities introduced into international deal- 
ings by reason of the fact that the United States is a federal government and 
many of its co-signatories are not. And he has overrated somewhat the contribu- 
tion potential of these agreements to general international law. On the whole, 
however, this appears as likely to remain the standard work on this subject for 
some years to come. 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Foster H. SHERWOOD 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of the Western Political Science Association was 
held March 30-31, 1961, at the University of Colorado, Boulder. The following 
officers were elected: president, Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington; vice- 
president, Ivan Hinderaker, University of California, Los Angeles; and secretary- 
treasurer, Brock Dixon, Portland State College. New members of the Executive 
Council include: Ned Joy, San Diego State College; Dan Ogden, Washington 
State University; and Kline Swygard, Oregon State University. 


At Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington, on May 12-13, 1961, the 
Pacific Northwest Political Science Association held its annual meeting. The 
following new officers were chosen: president, Boyd Martin, University of Idaho; 
vice-president, Paul Castleberry, Washington State University. Donald G. Bal- 
mer, Lewis and Clark College, remained in his position of secretary-treasurer. 
The Executive Committee members are as follows: Brock Dixon, Portland State 
College; John Vloyantes, Pacific University; Jean Laponce, University of British 
Columbia; C. W. Cassinelli, University of Washington; Thomas Payne, Montana 
State University; and Austin Walter, Oregon State University. 


The Second Annual Meeting of the International Studies Association was 
held at the University Memorial Center, Boulder, Colorado, on March 29, 1961. 
The following officers were elected: president, Colonel Wesley Posvar, Air Force 
Academy; first vice-president, Charles P. Schleicher, University of Oregon; second 
vice-president, Fred Sondermann, Colorado College; treasurer, Karlin Capper- 
Johnson, Lewis and Clark College; executive board (two years), Charles McClel- 
land, San Francisco State College; executive board (one year), S. Grover Rich, 
Jr., University of Utah. 


The International Institute of Administrative Sciences will convene a Round 
Table in Lisbon, Portugal, September 11-16, 1961. Three themes will be debated: 
Experience with Technical Assistance (for which G. Wm. Lawson of ICA has 
prepared the U.S. report); Government Organization for Economic Development 
(for which a U.S. report has been prepared by Gerhard Colm of the National 
Planning Association and Harvey S. Perloff of Resources for the Future, Inc., 
and a report on Puerto Rico has been prepared by Martin Clapp); and Official 
Publications as an Element of Public Relations of the Administrator. Further 
details about participation may be obtained from Rober J. M. Matteson, American 
Society for Public Administration, 6042 South Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 


Illinois. 


For inclusion in a special report to be published in Labor History, any person 
doing research in the field of American labor history is requested to write to Pro- 
fessor Albert A. Blum, Labor and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan, giving his name, organizational association, 
and the tentative title of his study as well as a brief description of it. 
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On December 16 the UCLA Department of Political Science was host to a 
dinner meeting of the Southern California Political Science Association. Speakers 
were state assemblymen Thomas Rees, Bruce Sumner, Joseph Shell, Richard 
Hanna, and Hugh Flournoy. 


The 1961 Utah Legislature passed a bill creating a State Council on Criminal 
Justice Administration. This act established an advisory body instructed to 
“observe the criminal law in action,” and authorized to strengthen the administra- 
tion of criminal justice by means of research, consultation, and recommendation. 
The scope of the council’s oversight is total, ranging from law enforcement, bail, 
detention, prosecution, trial (of hearing, in case of juveniles), probation, imprison- 
ment (penitentiary and jails), to parole and its administration. It is believed that 
for the first time in any American state such an agency has been charged with the 
task of observing criminal justice administration in its entirety. 


James S. Coleman, Russell Fitzgibbon, and David A. Wilson of the UCLA 
Department of Political Science, together with Wendell Bell of the Department of 
Sociology and Professor Robert Baldwin of the Department of Economics have 
received a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to support a five-year study of the 
phenomenon of political change. The study will focus on such areas of rapid 
change as Africa, Latin America, the West Indies and Southeast Asia. 


James S. Coleman of UCLA last November attended Independence Celebra- 
tions in Nigeria as a guest of the government. 


Reed L. Frischknecht, associate professor of business at Weber College, has 
resigned in order to accept a position as assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Utah. 


Malbone Graham has returned to UCLA after a semester’s leave in Europe. 
Dr. Graham was working on the papers of James Bryce, and attended the Interna- 
tional Law Association convention in Hamburg in August. 


J. A. C. Grant of UCLA was recently elected to the National Academy of 
Arbitrators. 


Milton R. Merrill, Vice-President of Utah State University, delivered the 
annual Pi Sigma Alpha lecture at the University of Utah April 11 on “Political 
Traditions in Utah.” On May 1 Dr. Merrill spoke at the annual Pi Sigma Alpha 
Banquet at Brigham Young University. 


Roy V. Peel has resigned from the University of Utah, as professor of political 
science, head of the Department, and director of the Institute of Government, 
effective July 1, 1961. He had served in this capacity for eight years, and previously 
was Director of the Census. Dr. Peel will be professor of political science and 
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chairman of the Division of Social Science at a new school, California Lutheran 
College, Thousand Oaks, California. Francis D. Wormuth has been appointed 
acting head of the Political Science Department at the University of Utah, effec- 
tive July 1, 1961. 


Hyrum Plaas, of Pacific University, has been promoted to associate professor 
of political science, effective September, 1961. 


S. Grover Rich, Jr., of the University of Utah has taken leave during the 
academic year 1961-62 in order to teach at the National War College. Professor 
Khosrow Mostofi will serve as acting director of the Institute of International 
Studies during his absence. 


Richard Rosecrance has returned to UCLA after a semester’s leave in Cam- 
bridge. 


E. E. Weaver, University of Utah, has been holding schools for county 
officials held at each county seat of the twenty-nine counties of the state. 


Daniel Wit has been appointed head of the Department of Political Science 
at Northern Illinois University. Dr. Wit will assume his duties in September, 
1961. 


Lester W. Milbrath’s article, “Predispositions Toward Political Contention,” 
will appear in Americana, a Japanese language monthly which is edited by the 
U.S. Information Service in Japan. Professor Milbrath’s article appeared in the 
March 1960 issue of the Quarterly. 


Brief excerpts from the Western Political Quarterly will be used in a file 
which is being prepared on the 1960-61 high school debate topic, “Strengthening 
Free World Security.” This file will be circulated across the country for the use 
of high school debators and their coaches. 


To appear in a full-length volume, The Political World of American Zionism, 
will be Samuel Halperin’s article, “Ideology of Philanthropy? The Politics of 
Zionist Fund-Raising,” which appeared in the December 1960 issue of the Quar- 
terly. The book is scheduled to be issued in June 1961 by Wayne State University 


Press. . 


David N. Farnsworth’s article, ““A Comparison of the Senate and Its Foreign 
Relations Committee on Selected Roll-call Votes,” which appeared in the March 
1961 issue of the Quarterly, will be used as part of one chapter in a book on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to be published by the University of Illinois 
Press late in 1961. 


In the forthcoming book, History of the House of Representatives, by George 
B. Galloway, will appear two articles from the Quarterly: “Precedents Established 
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in the First Congress” (September 1958), and “Leadership in the House of Rep- 
resentatives” (June 1959). 


J. Gus Liebenow’s article, “Legitimacy of Alien Relationship: The Nyaturu of 
Tanganyika,” will appear in the April issue of African Studies. Professor Lieben- 
ow’s article was published in the March 1961 issue of the Quarterly. 


To be used in a collection of articles, which Professor Carl Joachim Frieder- 
ich wrote several years ago, will be his “Representation and Constitutional Reform 
in Europe,” which appeared in the June 1948 issue of the Quarterly. This article 
will be translated into German to be used in the collection. 


“Some Reflections on Method in the Study of Politics,” by William Harbold 
and Dell G. Hitchner, which appeared in the December 1958 issue of the 
Quarterly, will be published in a book by them entitled Modern Government, to 
be published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 





ODE TO A BILL FOR AN ACT 


Ah, my sweet proposal, 

On which I’ve worked and slaved, 
I fret on thy disposal; 

Thy integrity be saved. 


Ah, the beauty of thy phrases; 
How smooth thy logic flows; 
All should sing thy praises, 
Even unrelenting foes. 


But life flows not so sweetly 

And based on false contentions, 

They will change thee quite completely, 
Despite thy good intentions. 


Ah, how bitter are the forces, 
That tug upon thy form, 
They strain like wild horses, 
Full startled by the storm. 


Thy support is sound and able, 
Yet they strive for its division; 

Seek to place thee on the table, 
And amend thy each provision. 


God save thee from destruction, 
Though attacked from every side, 
Preserve thy sound construction, 
And thy sponsor’s modest pride. 


Do not let them tear asunder, 
This statute I have wrought, 

Or complicate their blunder, 
Amending law that I have sought. 


Now they’ve laid thee on the table, 
And they’ve cut thy logic out, 
And even though they’re able, 
They will not pass thee out. 


Ah, my sweet proposal, 

For which I’ve worked in vain, 
They’ve arranged for thy disposal, 
And it gives me endless pain. 


— Irv Lurren 
An Oregon Legislator 





